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Drawing C. This combination shows an artistic arrangement of 
the Mission type of GSlobe“Wernicke Book-case, Desk and Locker 


units, utilizing all available space without sacrificing the light. 


Drawing A. Showing a very simple but attractive arrangement 
for a cottage where the wall space is limited. 
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Drawing H. The Book case in this inviting library has a capacity Drawing J. There is both light and warmth expressed in this cozy , -( 
} of 24 feet book space, yet occupies a floor space of only library which illustrates the advantage of the Globe“Wernicke Ww 
TE 8 feet 6 inches long and 11 inches deep. three quarter and full length’ sections. 
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ey ERE are four reprints selected from twenty-five orig- 
] inal designs illustrating a series of home libraries. 

The cost of each sketch was $20.00, representing an 
at expenditure of $500.00 for the complete set of drawings. 
We have reproduced the entire collection in catalogue 
form and will mail one copy free of cost to any interested party. 

From it one may gain many helpful suggestions on the proper and 
artistic treatment of a library, and incidentally learn how easily and at what 
small cost it can be accomplished by the use of Globe=Wernicke sectional 
book cases, which discriminating buyers recognize as having the pref- 
erence of those seeking choice furniture for the home. 

Globe“Wernicke sectional book cases are carried in stock by nearly 
1500 authorized agents, but where not represented we ship on approval, 


freight paid. Uniform prices everywhere. 


Write Department G For Above Plans and Sketches 
BRANCH STORES: 


oN The Globe“Wernicke Co, Saxeitss: 


. 5 Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 
‘ey ” CINCINNATI 
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VERMONT 
Burlington, G. S. een Co. 
Samuel 


Windsor, 
, B. H. “eee ae 
Company. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, E. L. Dodge. 
Haverhill, McAree-Granton & 


c. . 
Lawrence, G. W. Dodson & Co. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence, Appleton & Lee. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bristol, Adams & Arnold, 

Branford, A. R. Engquist. 

East Norwalk, Geo. L. Britton. 

Hartford, The Wilbur S. Steele 
‘ompany. 

Middletown, Bacon Bros. 

ge ar ge Menzies & 

Nowolk, “Wm. A. Thurston. 

Norwich, J. P. Barstow & 
Company. 


NEW YORK 


Buffalo, Ed. Keener. 

Brooklyn, E. J. Sutphin. 

yg Prescott P. & H. 
ompan. 

Gatnaes i. H. Frink & 


Elmira, Barker, Rose & Clinton 
Sancndans P. F. Lewis & 
Lancaster, Lancaster Hardware 
New’ York City, John B. Wear & 
Syracise, D. P. Plaisted & 


Utica, Wicks- Hughes Co. 
Yonkers, C. S. Read 
White Plains, Fowler é & Sellars. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona, Wm. J. Kimmel. 
Apollo, E. L. Baxter. 
Beaver Falls, F. F. Brierly & 


Son. 
Belle Vernon, Willson Hardware 


‘0. 
Butler, D. H. Caldwell. 
Chester, . L. Armitage. 
Conneautville, Hills & Woods. 
Canonsburg, R. M. Edwards. 
Coatesville, W. W. Young. 
Chambersburg, Eyster & 
Snyder. 
Carnegie, Geo. Rome & Com- 


pany. 
Claytonia, James Welsh. 
Dickerson Run, W. J. Reid. 
Dravosburg, Ellis R. Whitaker. 
Denver, M. B. Brubaker. 

Erie, Patterson & Stirling. 
Ephrata, J. G. Spreckers’ Sons. 
Kittanning, Harry Ellermeyer. 
L ee Steinman Hardware 


McDonald, Young & Oldfield. 
Mt. Oliver, Henry Bametzreider. 





New Castle, Jos. + os & 
Bro. 


Pittsburg, Graff oo ge 
Swissvale, C. C. B 

Turtle Creek, R. G. Reid. 

W. Newton, $. K. Montgomery. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington, Reese & Bro. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, N. E. Parsons & 

nm. 
F rederick City, E. S. Mobley & 


Hagerstown, H. R. Wagner. 

Snow Hill, James D. Hack. 

Washington, D. C., The 
Dunigan P. H. & V. Co. 


VIRGINIA 


Bristol], Bare & Scates Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Cedar Springs, Cedar Springs 
Company. 

og R. L. Thomas & 


Cor 
East ‘Radtord, Radford P. & R. 
Compa: 
L section. Diuguid-Noel 
Metal Ware Company. 
Norfolk, W. J. Shepherd & Co. 
Petersburg, Brunet & Sommers. 
Richmond, Southern P. & E. 
Company. 
Staunton, Flavin & Watson. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia, emer Metal Mfg. 
Compan 
Charleston, 'R. M. Masters. 


KENTUCKY 


Berea, Henry Lengfellner. 
Bowling Green, C. H. Smith 
Danville, Durham & Scott. 
Hopkinsville, Adwell & Stowe. 
Frankfort, L. Wells. 
Lexington, Brock & Beard Co. 
Nicholasville, Von Grunigen & 
Simpson. 
Newport, Geo. L. Lape. 
Richmond, Boutea 3 & Sim- 
mons. 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth, Marshall-Wells Hard- 
ware Co, 

East Grand Forks, Grand Forks 
Mig. & Cornice Co. 

Hastings, B. F. Be 

Minneapolis, H. O. Roberts Co. 

—_- Northfield Furnace 

0. 


Pine Island, R. J. Beise. 
Redwood Falls, E. A. Pease. 











ALABAMA 


eplumbing » Ben F. Barbour 
Plum + and Electric Co. 





y Heat- 
ing rand Ventilating Co. 
Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison 

Company 


CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco, Gilley-Schmid 
Company. 
WASHINGTON 


Spokane, Marshall -Wells Hard- 
ware Company. 


A Few of 














the Dealers Who Sell Underfeed Furnaces 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge, M. J. Williams. 
New Orleans, Greer bros. 


UTAH 
Salt ILake City, Western Sheet 
Metal Works, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Aberdeen, Aberdeen Heating & 
bbe ws Co. 


Broo! L. H > ig 
Mitchelle W. A. Barbe: 





MISSOURI 


Aux Vasse, S. A. Wilson. 

Farmington, Boswell & Helber. 
efferson City, C. E. Salisch. 
oplin, Joplin Cornice Works. 
ansas City, A. Holtman. 

Springfield, Raymond Heating 
Company. 

Sedalia, August Werner. 

at 3 Holtman (Kansas 

ity, 

St. Louis, Bishop-Eberle Mig. 

Company. 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock, Haley & Neff Co. 





NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, The Hall Brothers Com- 


pany. 
Omaha, John Hussie Hardware 
Company. 


OKLAHOMA 


se ag Smith & Penny Com- 


Cordell, White & Sutton. 
Oklahoma City, Swanda Bros. 


Westville, Jones Hdw. Company. 


MONTANA 


Helena, G. W. Shaw. 
Missoula, E. H. Payne. 


TMUNDEREEED 


JPWTNACE 






Migs OVeSMCOlOF 


nuisance all over this country of ours have set 


[ AV sisance experts battling against the smoke 


the seal of approval upon the Underfeed method 


of stoking. Such action is in effect a widespread OFFICIAL 


indorsement of the system which has made the Underfeed Furnace 

the greatest furnace factor for health and cleanliness ever dedicated 
to the cause of hygiene and economy. Thousands have solved the 
smoke-problem in their own homes and places of business, 


time learned by profit-sharing experience that the 


Peck-Williamson UNDERFEED Furnace 


Saves 4 to 








Illustration shows furnace without casing, cut away to 
show how coal is forced up under fire, which burns on top. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Bluefield, B. H. Coope 

Keyser, Siever Hdw. of ER 
Moundsville, L. H. Leach. 
Wheeling, B. F. Caldwell. 


NEW JERSEY 
a City, Chelsea Hardware 
‘0. 
Bloomfield, Arthur & Stanford. 


Elizabeth, James H. Faulks Co. 
Newark, The W. H. Drummond 


Co. 
Paterson, C. E. Westervelt. 
Trenton, Chas. W. Carll. 
























NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville, W. A. Boyce 

Burlington, S. S. Thomas long Son. 

Charlotte, G. G. Ray & 

Gastonia, Gaston Metal and Rig. 
Company. 

Greensboro, James F. Yates. 

Raleigh, L umsiden Bros. 

Washington, McKeel-Richardson 
Hdw. Company. 

Wilson, R. E. Hagan. 

Winston-Salem, Crawford P. and 
M. Supply Co. 


ARIZONA 


Prescott, Edward Kiehl. 








gives to 


prospect. 


cee 


“The Underfeed 
nace; the only furnace that should be 
allowed to use coal for a heating 
substance where the smoke may be a 
nuisance or menace to heulth. 
int roperly 
as of Health, I see no reason why ot 
on that score alone it should not re- 

lace all other furnaces, not to mention 
ts heating capacity, economy and 
superior durability.” 


Let us send you a lot of letters telling of money saved—fac- 
simile testimonials in our Illustrated Underfeed Booklet. 


were 


COLORADO 
Boulder, The Wilson Hardware 
Company. 
Denver, W. E. Stephenson. 


FLORIDA 


Gainesville, S. J. Thomas Co. 
Tallahassee, Yeager- Bethel Hard- 
ware Co. 


NEW MEXICO 


Raton, Mrs: A. M. Carey. 


OREGON 
Portland, W. G. McPherson 
Company. 


yours —/ 
with whom you prefer to deal. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO. 


329 West Fifth Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


Dealers Should Write for Our Winning Proposition. 





of Coal Bills 


The Underfeed is the only furnace which acts as smoke con- 
sumer, as well as hot-air heater. 
clean, even heat as the highest priced anthracite. 
all the fire is on top and smoke and gases must pass thru the flames 
and are thus consumed and turned into heat units. Ashes are few, 
and as fresh coal is pumped up under the fire, ashes are thrown 
to outside of grate and are removed by shaking the grate bar, as 
in ordinary furnaces. 

The absolutely certain saving on coal bills is a selling point that 


NG experience. 


“|? 
is the ideal fur- 


set up. 
f this 
presented to 


house. 





and at the same 


Cheapest slack 


It seems 


TENNESSEE 


Athens, Bayless Hardware Co. 

Bristol, Bare & Scates Company. 

Chattanooga, Mountain City Stove 
& Mig. Co 

Dyersburg, Gt. at Co 

Elizabethton, J. A Robinson 
Company. 

Memphis, Overbey & Saunders. 

Nashville, Jones & Hopkins Mfg. 
Company. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks, East Grand Forks 
Cornice Company. 
Langdon, Plummer & McNiven. 






ields as much 
ed from below, 


The Enthusiasts of Our Magnificent Selling Force 


an argument which not only attracts but holds the attention of every 
The proofs of this saving claim are indisputable 
There isn’t a man or a firm noted in this great Dorder-directory 
of a few of our Underfeed Dealers who cannot give to inquirers 
names of people they vot or know about, who are enjoying this 
perpetually joyous SAVID 


A Step Toward Better Health 


Dr. E. L. Moodie, of Chatham, 0., in de- 
oe that the Underfeed is a step 
ward better health and hygiene, 


The Lessened Cost of Heat 


Rev. J. W. English, McDonald, Pa., 
writing to an inquirer of his cwn 
experience, says: 

ve used the Underfeed Furnace 

four winters, and have no fault to find. 

as good as the day it was 

Last winter our bill for slack 

delivered in cellar was $21.50, heat- 

ing my ten room house, 
mine paid $80 for heating his 

The Underfeed is easily man- 

aged. You follow directions and the 

furnace will do the work.” 


A neighbor 


Heating plone and services of our Engineering Department are 


EE, Write to-day, giving name of local dealer 


IOWA 


Allerton, G. F. Kn 
— Rapids, A. C. “Churchill & 


Council Bluffs, Swaine & Mauer. 

Davenport, Henry Dunker P. 
& H. Company. 

Des Moines, St. John-Barquist Co. 

Dubuque, Jos. Geisler. 

Elkader, W. F. Kieinpell. 

lowa City, Miller & Miller. 

Keokuk, Ette & Prasse. 

Marion, Williams & Moorhead. 

Monona, Kinsley & Fonda. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Natchez, P. W. Mulvihill. 








TEXAS 


Brownwood, Rankin Sheet Metal 
Works. 

Ft. Worth, Crouch Hardware 
Company. 

Houston, Atlas Tin and Sheet 
Metal (c 

San Angelo, L. 


GEORGIA 


Albany, R. C. Eatman. 

Athens, Bondurant & Co. 

Augusta, Builders’ Supply 
Company 

Atlanta, Moncreif Furnace 
Company. 


Passur & Son. 











OHIO 


Alliance, Alliance Hardware 
Company 

Anna, R. D. Mede. 

— Mitchell Hdw. Com- 


Bryan, ‘Bryan Hardware Com- 


pan 

Beloit, E. E. Allliso 
Cedarville, Crouse & ‘Crawford. 

Conneaut, Mitchell Hardware 
Company 

Canton, L. $. Motz. 

Chardon, Parks & Barker. 

Canal Dover, ged Bros. 

Columbus Grove, G 


Cleveland, The yt. F. & 

S. Company. 
Columbiana, H. A. Keller. 
Coshocton, E. R. Reed. 
Dayton, Hoersting & Holtmann, * 
Greenville, Craig Bros. 
Greenspring, Niekirk & Drown. 
Hamilton, Matthias Stove Com- 


pany. 
Ironton, Chas. F. Miller. 
Massillon, Kammer & Ertle. 
Medina, Oatman-Fischer Fur- 
nace Company 
Maumee, Myers Hdw. Co. 
Norwalk, Norwalk Hdw. Co. 
Oberlin, Huckins & Huckins, 
Roseville, S. P. Zehrung. 
Toledo, Benner & Faunce. 
Tippecanoe City, Edw. Nunlis¢. 
Warren, L. E. Skinner. 
Washington C. H., Chas. Allen. 


MICHIGAN 


Addison, F. B. Emens. 
Alpena, Eddy Eng. Co. 


pany. 

Coldwater. N. H. Pool. 

Detroit, U. Cotey 

Grand Rapids, DeGraft Hard- 
ware Co. 


& Hastings, Weissert Bros. 


Kaiamazoo, Kalamazoo Sheet 
Metal Works. 

Kalkaska, M. N. Lehner. 

Mt. Clemens, John Kruse 


& Son. 

Muskegon, Cramer & Bolt- 
house 

Petoskey, Chas. J. Ditto. 

Pt. Huron, C. C. Casler. 

Saginaw, A. P. Weiland. 

St. Lovis, Humphrey & Brock- 
way Hdw. Co. 

Ypsilanti. E. A. Carpenter. 


INDIANA 


Attica, McCurdy Bros. 
Batesville, Ted Schene. 
Bedford, Heitger Hardware 
Company. 
Brookville, Fieber & Holmes. 
Brownstown, M. M. Hamilton. 
Boonville, City Heating & 
Plumbing Company. 
Cambridge City, F. W. Marson. 
Connersville, McCombs & Son. 
Corydon, The Wm. Mitchell 
Company 


Cynthiana, W. L. Wilson 
Ft. Wayne, H. C. Shordon. 
Gary, Gary Hardware Com- 


pany. 
Huntington, Thos. A. Ewing. 
Indianapolis, Rybolt Heating 
Company. 
Ladoga, FF. M. Stoudt 
Madison, J. Eckert & Sons, 
Marion, Brown & Williams 
New Albany, Jno. J. Walter. 
Ric <a md, The Peter Johnson 
Ce 


Tho: ace Wm. M. Tucker. 
Washington, jno. W. Green- 
wood. 


ILLINOIS 


Alexis, McKnight Bros. 

Anna, James Norris. 

Auburn, G. J. Sinniger. 
Aurora, J. T. Crampton. 
Brimfield, Cady Bros. 
Biggsville, KH. L. Kelley & Son. 
Clinton, Herman Metz. 


Chicago, Chicago Furnace Sup- 
ply Company. 

Decatur, W. J. Wells & Com- 
pany 


DeKalb, C. F. Smith. 

Freeport, Freeport Hardware 
Company 

Jacksonville, H. L. & W. B. 
Smith 

Knoxville, 5. B. Conger. 

Moline, B. H. Quick. 

Olney, K. D. Horrall. 

Ottawa, John Walter. 

Rockford, Snyder Heating 
Compapy 

Spring field, Henson - Robinson 


Co 
Sterling, J. F. Strock. 
Streator, L. D. Howe. 
Vermont, Obe Lash. 


WISCONSIN 


Baraboo, Lee-Radtke Hardware 
Co 

Bangor, Wm. Smith & Sons. 

Beloit, Murdock & Dunwiddie. 

Chippewa Falls, J. W. Mason 
& Co 

Green Bay, W. D. Cooke. 

Janesville, E. H. Pelton 

LaCrosse, Josten Hardware 
Company 

Milwaukee, F. J. Hollitz. 

Man itowoc, Wernicke & 
Schm 

a any "Miller, Waldron & 
Studeman. 

Maratho n, _ _Lemmer Hardware 





Me F uM Montgomery. 
= “ey sh, Frank Leach Hdw. 


Platteville, W. B. Smith & Son. 

Pt. Washington, Krause & Grau. 

Racine, _— Jones Hardware 
Compan 

Sheboy ~4 *F. Geele Hardware 
Company 

Stevens Point, Gross & Jacobs. 

Sun Prairie, Lyster & Skalitskey. 


WYOMING 


Laramie, Jacob Brenner. 
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How can you expect your piano to look as well as it should if you 
never wash it? 


Wash it? Yes, wash it. 


Dusting is not sufficient. The woodwork needs to be gone over thoroughly, 
at least once a month; and the keys should receive attention every week— 
oftener if you live in a city. 


TO CLEAN THE WOODWORK: Dissolve a quarter of a cake of Ivory Soap, shaved fine, in a pint 


of boiling water. When lukewarm, apply with a soft cloth. Rinse with cold water, which should be 
applied with another soft cloth. Rub dry with a chamois. 


TO CLEAN THE KEYS: Dip a clean cloth of some soft material into a bowl of tepid water. 


Wring it almost dry. Rub the cloth on a cake of Ivory Soap. Wipe dirt off the keys. Polish with 
a chamois or a clean, soft cloth. 


For every purpose that involves the use of a_ better-than-ordinary soap, 
Ivory Soap is unequalled. It contains no “free” alkali, no harmful ingredient 
of any kind. It is pure soap; and nothing else. 


Ivory Soap oe eo « D9er%0 Per Cent. Pure. 


October 10, 1908 
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THE FASHIONABLE ADVEN- 
TURES OF JOSHUA CRAIG 








I 


T WAS one of the top-floor- 
rear flats in the Wyandotte, 
not merely biggest of Wash- 
ington’s apartment hotels, 

but also “ most exclusive’’—which 
is the elegant way of saying most 
expensive. The Wyandotte had gone up before landlords grasped the obvious truth 
that in a fire-proof structure locations farthest from noise and dust should and could 
command highest prices; so Joshua Craig’s flat was the cheapest in the house. The 
ninety dollars a month loomed large in his eyes, focused to little-town ideas of values; 
it was, in faet, small for shelter in ‘‘the de luxe district of the de luxe quarter,’’ to quote 
Mrs. Senator Mulvey, that simple, far-Western soul, who, finding snobbishness to be 
the chief distinguishing mark of the Eastern upper classes, assumed it was a virtue, 
acquired it laboriously, and practiced it as openly and proudly as a preacher does piety. 
Craig’s chief splendor was a sitting-room, called a parlor and bedecked in the red plush 
and Nottingham that represent hotel men’s probably shrewd guess at the traveling 
public’s notion of interior opulence. Next the sitting-room, and with the same dreary 
outlook, or, rather, downlook, upon disheveled and squalid back yards, was a dingy box 
of a bedroom. Like the parlor, it was outfitted with furniture that had degenerated 
upward, floor by floor, from the spacious and luxurious first-floor suites. Between the 
two rooms, in dark mustiness, lay a bathroom with suspicious-looking, wood-inclosed 
ee the rusted iron of the tub peered through scuffs and seams in the age-grayed 
porcelain. 

Arkwright glanced from the parlor where he was sitting into the gloom of the open 
bathroom and back again. His cynical brown-green eyes paused upon a scatter of 
clothing, half-hiding the badly-rubbed red plush of the sofa—a mussy flannel nightshirt 
with mothholes here and there; kneed trousers, uncannily reminiscent of a rough and 
strenuous wearer; a smoking-jacket that, after a youth of cheap gayety, was now a 
frayed and tattered wreck, like an old tramp, whose “better days’ were none too 
good. On the radiator stood a pair of wrinkled shoes that had never known trees; 
their soles were curved like rockers. An old pipe clamored at his nostrils, though it 
was on the table near the window, the full length of the room from him. Papers and 
books were strewn about everywhere. It was difficult to believe these unkempt and 
uncouth surroundings, and the personality that had created them, were actually being 
harbored behind the walls of the Wyandotte. 

“What a hole!” grumbled Arkwright. He was in evening clothes, so correct in their 
care and in their carelessness that even a woman would have noted and admired. 
“What a mess! What a hole!” 

_ “How’s that?” came from the bedroom in an aggressive voice, so penetrating that 
it seemed loud, though it was not, and much roughened by open-air speaking. ‘‘ What 
are you growling about?” 


Arkwright raised his tone: ‘Filthy hole!” said he. “Filthy mess!” 


Now appeared in the bedroom door a tall young man of unusual strength and nearly 
perfect proportions. The fine head was carried commandingly; with its crop of dark, 
matted hair it suggested the rude, fierce figurehead of a Viking galley; the huge, 
aggressively-masculine features proclaimed ambition, energy, intelligence. To see Josh 
Craig was to have instant sense of the presence of a personality. The contrast between 
him standing half-dressed in the doorway and the man seated in fashionable and 





By David Graham Phillips 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. B. WENZELL AND H.C. WALL 


cynically-critical superciliousness 
was more than a matter of exte- 
riors. Arkwright, with features 
carved, not hewn as were Craig’s, 
handsome in civilization’s over- 
trained, overbred extreme, had an 
intelligent, superior look also. But it was the look of expertness in things hardly worth 
the trouble of learning; it was aristocracy’s highly-prized air of the dog that leads in 
the bench show and tails in the field. He was like a firearm polished and incrusted 
with gems and hanging in a connoisseur’s wall-case; Josh was like a battle-tested rifle 
in the sinewy hands of an Indian in full war-paint. Arkwright showed that he had 
physical strength, too; but it was of the kind got at the gymnasium and at gentlemanly 
sport—the kind that wins only where the rules are carefully refined and amateurized. 
Craig’s figure had the solidity, the tough fibre of things grown in the open air, in the 
cold, wet hardship of the wilderness. 

Arkwright’s first glance of admiration for this figure of the forest and the teepee 
changed to a mingling of amusement and irritation. The barbarian was not clad in the 
skins of wild beasts, which would have set him off superbly, but was trying to get himself 
arrayed for a fashionable ball. He had on evening trousers, pumps, black cotton socks 
with just enough silk woven in to give them the shabby. shamed air of having been 
caught in a snobbish pretense at being silk. He was buttoning a shirt torn straight 
down the left side of the bosom from collar-band to end of tail; and the bosom had the 
stiff, glassy glaze that advertises the cheap laundry. 

“Didn’t you write me I must get an apartment in this house?” demanded he. 

“Not in-the attic,” rejoined Arkwright. 

“T can’t afford anything better.” 

“You can’t afford anything so bad.” 

“Bad!” 

Craig looked round as pleased as a Hottentot with a string of colored glass beads. 
“Why, I’ve got a private sitting-room and a private bath! I never was so well-off 
before in my life. I tell you, Grant, I’m not surprised any more that you Easterners 
get effete and worthless. I begin to like this lolling in luxury, and I keep the bell-boys 
on the jump. Won’t you have something to drink?” 

Arkwright pointed his slim cane at the rent in the shirt. 
do with that?” said he. 

“This? oh!’’—Josh thrust his thick backwoodsman’s hand in the tear—“ very simple. 
A safety-pin or so from the lining of the vest—excuse me, waistcoat—into the edge of 
the bosom.” 

“‘Splendid!” ejaculated Arkwright. “Superb!” 

Craig, with no scent for sarcasm so delicate, pushed on with enthusiasm: “The 
safety-pin’s the mainstay of bachelor life,’’ said he rhetorically. ‘It’s his badge of 
freedom. Why, I can even repair socks with it!”’ 

“Throw that shirt away,’”’ said Arkwright, with a contemptuous switch of his cane. 

‘*Put on another. You're not dressing for a shindy in a shack.”’ 

“But it’s the only one of my half-dozen that has a bang-up bosom.” 

“Bang-up? That sheet of mottled mica?” 

Craig surveyed the shiny surface ruefully. 
demanded. 


““What are you going to 


‘*What’s the matter with this?” he 


3 
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“Oh, nothing,” replied Arkwright, in disgust. ‘Only, 
it looks more like something to roof a house with than like 
linen for a civilized man.” 

Craig reared. “But, damn it, Grant, I’m not civilized. 
I’m a wild man, and I’m going to stay wild. I belong to 
the common people, and it’s my game—and my preference, 
too—to stick to them. I’m willing to make concessions; 
I’m not a fooi. I know there was a certain amount of 
truth in those letters you took the trouble to write me 
from Europe. I know that to play the game here in Wash- 
ington I’ve got to do something in society. But’”— 
here Josh’s eyes flashed, and he bent on his friend a look 
that was impressive—“I’m still going to be myself. I’ll 
make ’em accept me as I am. Dealing with men as 
individuals, I make them do what J want, make ’em like 
me as I am.” 

“Every game has its own rules,” said Arkwright. 
“You'll get on better—quicker—go further—here if you'll 
learn a few elementary things. I don’t see that wearing a 
whole shirt decently done up is going to compromise any 
principles. Surely you can do that and still be as commen 
as you like. The people look up to the fellow that’s just 
a little better dressed than they.” 

Josh eyed Arkwright in the way that always made him 
wonder whether he was in full possession of the secret of 
this strenuous young Westerner. “But,” said he, “they 
love and trust the man who will have nothing which all 
may not have. The shirt will do for this evening.”” And 
he turned back into the bedroom. 

Arkwright reflected somewhat uncomfortably. He felt 
that he himself. was right; yet he could not deny that 
‘‘Josh’s cheap demagoguery” sounded fine and true. He 
soon forgot the argument in the study of his surroundings. 
“You're living like a wild beast here, Josh,’ he presently 
called out. ‘‘ You must get a valet.” 

A loud laugh was the reply. 

“Ora wife,” continued Arkwright. Then, in the voice of 
one announcing an inspiration, ‘‘ Yes—that’s it! A wife!” 

Craig reappeared. He had on his waistcoat and coat 
now, and his hair was brushed. Arkwright could not but 
admit that the personality took the edge off the clothes; 
even the ‘‘ mottled mica’’—the rent was completely hid— 
seemed to have lost the worst of its glaze and stiffness. 
“‘You’ll do, Josh,” said he. ‘‘I spoke too quickly. If I 
hadn’t accidentally been thrust into the innermost secrets 
of your toilet I’d never have suspected.”” He looked the 
Westerner over with gentle, friendly patronage. ‘Yes, 
you'll do. You look fairly well at a glance—and a man’s 
clothes rarely get more than that.” 

Craig released his laugh upon his fastidious friend’s 
judicial seriousness. ‘‘The trouble with you, Grant, is 
you’ ve never lived a human life. You’ve always been shel- 
tered and pampered, lifted in and out of bed by valets, 
had a suit of clothes for every hour in the day. I don’t see 
how it is I happen to like you.’”’ And in Craig’s face and 
voice there was frankly the condescension of superior to 
undoubted inferior. 

Arkwright seemed to be wavering between resentment 
and amused disdain. Then he remembered the circum- 
stances of their first acquaintance—those frightful days 
in the Arizona desert, without food, with almost no water, 
and how this man had been absolute ruler of the party of 
lost and dying men; how he had forced them to march 
on and on, with entreaties, with curses, with blows finally; 
how he had brought them to safety—ail as a matter of 
course, without any vanity or boasting—had been leader 
by divine right of strength of body and soul. Grant 
turned his eyes from Craig, for there were tears in them. 
“I don’t see why you like me, either, Josh,” said he. 
“But you do—and—hang it all, I’d die for you.” 

“‘T guess you'll come pretty near dying of shame before 
this evening’s over,” laughed Craig. ‘‘ This is the first 
time in my life I ever was in a fashionable company.” 

“There’s nothing to be frightened about,’’ Grant 
assured him. 

“Frightened!’’ Josh laughed boisterously— Arkwright 
could have wished he would temper that laugh. “I— 
frightened by a bunch of popinjays? You see, it’s not 
really in the least important whether they like me or not 
—at least, not tome. I’ll get there, anyhow. And when 
I do, I’ll deal with them according to their deserts. So 
they’d better hustle to get solid with me.” 

In the two years since he had seen Craig, Arkwright had 
almost forgotten his habit of bragging and blowing about 
himself—what he had done, what he was going to do. 
The newspapers, the clippings Josh sent him, had kept him 
informed of the young Minnesotan’s steady, rapid rise in 
politics; and whenever he recalled the absurd boasting 
that had made him feel Craig would never come to any- 
thing, he assumed it was a weakness of youth and inex- 
perience which had, no doubt, been conquered. But, no; 
here was the same old, conceited Josh, as crudely and vul- 
garly self-confident as when he was twenty-five and just 
starting at the law in a country town. Yet Arkwright 
could not but admit there had been more than a grain of 
truth in Craig’s former self-laudations, that there was in 
victories won a certain excuse for his confidence about the 
future. This young man, not much beyond thirty, with 
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a personality so positive and so rough that he made ene- 
mies right and left, rousing the envy of men to fear that 
here was an ambition which must be downed or it would 
become a tyranny over them—this young man, by skill 
at politics and by sympathetic power with people in the 
mass, had already compelled a President who didn’t like 
him to appoint him to the chief post under an Attorney- 
General who detested him. 

“How are you getting on with the Attorney-General?” 
asked Arkwright, as they set out in his electric brougham. 

“‘He’s getting on with me much better,”’ replied Craig, 
“now that he has learned not to trifle with me.” 

“Stillwater is said to be a pretty big man,” said Ark- 
wright warningly. 

“The bigger the man, the easier to frighten,’’ replied 
Josh carelessly, ‘‘ because the more he’s got to lose. But 
it’s a waste of time to talk politics to you. Grant, old 
man, I’m sick and worn out, and how lonesome! I’m 
successful. But what of that, since I’m miserable? If 
it wasn’t for my sense of duty, by Heaven, I sometimes 
think I’d drop it all and go back to Wayne.” 

“Don’t do that, Josh!’’ exclaimed Arkwright. ‘‘ Don’t 
let the country go rolling off to ruin!” 

“Like all small creatures,”’ said Craig, ‘‘ you take serious 
matters lightly, and light matters seriously. You were 
right a moment ago, when you said I needed a wife.” 

“That’s all settled,” said Grant. ‘I’m going to get you 
one.” 

‘“‘A woman doesn’t need a man—if she isn’t too lazy 
to earn a living,” pursued Craig. ‘But what’s a man 
without a woman about?” 

“You want a wife, and you want her quick,’”’ said Ark- 
wright. 

“You saw what a condition my clothes are in. Then, I 
need somebody to talk with.” 

“To talk to,’”’ corrected Grant. 

“*T can’t have you round all the time to talk to.” 

“Heaven forbid!” cried Arkwright. ‘‘ You never talk 
about anything but yourself.” 

“‘Some day, my boy,’ said Josh, with his grave good 
humor of the great man tolerating the antics of a mounte- 
bank, “‘you’ll appreciate it wasn’t the subject that was 
dull, but the ears. For the day’ll come when every- 
body’ll be thinking and talking about me most of the 
time.” 

Arkwright grinned. “It’s lucky you don’t let go before 
everybody like that.” 

“Yes, but I do,” rejoined Craig. “And why not? They 
can’t stop my going ahead. Besides, it’s not a bad idea”’ 
—he nodded, with that shrewdness which was the great, 
deep-lying vein in his nature—“‘not at all a bad idea, to 
have people think you a frank, loose-mouthed, damn fool 
—if you ain’t. Ambition’sa war. And it’s a tremendous 
advantage to lead your enemies to underestimate you. 
That’s one reason why I always win. So you’re 
going to try to get me a wife?” 

“I’m going to get you one—one of the sort you need. 
You need a woman who’ll tame you down and lick you 
into shape.” 

Craig smiled scornfully. 

“‘One who’ll know how to smooth the enemies you make 
with your rough-and-tumble manners; one who’ll win 
friends for you socially - 

Josh made a vehement gesture of dissent. ‘‘ Not on 
your life!” cried he. ‘‘Of course, my wife must be a lady, 
and interested in my career. But none of your meddling 
politicians in petticoats for me! I’ll do my own political 
manoeuvring. I want a woman, not a bad imitation of a 
man.” 

‘Well, let that go,” said Arkwright. ‘Also, she ought 
to be able to supply you with funds for your political 
machinery.” 

Josh sat up as if this were what he had been listening for. 
“That’s right!” cried he. ‘‘ Politics is hell for a poor man, 
nowadays. The people are such thoughtless, short- 
sighted fools———”’ He checked himself, and in a different 





tone went on: ‘‘ However, I don’t mean exactly that——”’ . 


“You needn’t hedge, Josh, with me.” 

“‘T don’t want you to be thinking I’m looking for a rich 
woman.” 

“Not at all—not at all,’”’ laughed his friend. 

“If she had too much money it’d be worse for my 
career than if she had none at all.”’ 

“I understand,” said Arkwright. 

“Enough money to make me independent—if I should 
get in a tight place,’ continued Josh. ‘‘ Yes, I must marry. 
The people are suspicious of a bachelor. The married 
men resent his freedom—even the happily married ones. 
And all the women, married and single, resent his not 
surrendering.” 

“T never suspected you of cynicism.” 

“Yes,” continued Craig, in an instantly and radically 
changed tone, “the people like a married man, a man with 
children. It looks respectable, settled. It makes ’em 
feel he’s got a stake in the country—a home and property 
to defend. Yes, I want a wife.” 

“*T don’t see why you’ve neglected it so long.” 

“Too busy.” 
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“And too—ambitious,”’ suggested Arkwright. 

“What do you mean?” demanded Josh, bristling. 

“You thought you’d wait to marry until you were 
nearer your final place in the world. Being cut out for a 
king, you know—why, you thought you'd like a queen— 
one of those fine, delicate ladies you’d read about.” 

Craig’s laugh might have been confession, it might 
have been mere amusement. “I want a wife that suits 
me,”’ said he. ‘ And I’ll get her.” 

It was Arkwright’s turn to be amused. ‘ There’s one 
game you don’t in the least understand,’’ said he. 

“What game is that?” 

“The woman game.” 

Craig shrugged contemptuously. ‘‘ Marbles! Jacks!” 
Then he added: ‘‘ Now that I’m about ready to marry, I’ll 
look the offerings over.”” He clapped his friend on the 
shoulder. ‘And you can bet your last cent I’ll take what 
I want.”’ 

“Don’t be too sure,’”’ jeered Arkwright. 

The brougham was passing a street lamp that for an 
instant illuminated Craig’s face. Again Arkwright saw 
the expression that made him feel extremely uncertain 
of the accuracy of his estimates of the “wild man’s” 
character. 

“Yes, I’ll get her,” said Josh, ‘‘and for a reason that 
never occurs to you shallow people. I get what I want 
because what I want wants me—for the same reason that 
the-magnet gets the steel.” 

Arkwright looked admiringly at his friend’s strong, 
aggressive face. 

““You’re a queer one, Josh,” said he. ‘‘ Nothing ordinary 
about you.” 

“‘T should hope not!” exclaimed Craig. ‘ Now for the 
plunge.” 

II 

RANT’S electric had swung in at the end of the long 
line of carriages of all kinds, from coach of ambassador 
and costly limousine of multi-millionaire to humble herdic 
wherein poor, official grandee’s wife and daughter were 
feeling almost as common as if they had come in a street 
car or afoot. Josh Craig, leaning from the open window, 
could see the grand entrance under the wide and lofty porte- 
cochére—the women, swathed in silk and fur, descend- 
ing from the carriages and entering the wide-flung doors 
of the vestibule; liveries, flowers, lights, sounds of stringed 
instruments, intoxicating-glimpses of magnificence at win- 
dows, high and low. And now the electric was at the door. 
He and Arkwright sprang out, hastened up the broad steps. 
His expression amused Arkwright; it was intensely self- 
conscious, resolutely indifferent—the kind of look that be- 
trays tempestuous inward perturbations and misgivings. 
“Josh is a good deal of a snob, for all his brave talk,” 
thought he. ‘But,’’ he went on to reflect, ‘‘ that’s only 
human. We’re all impressed by externals, no matter what 
we may pretend to ourselves and to others. I’ve been 
used to this sort of thing all my life and I know how little 
there is in it, yet I’m in much the same state of bedazzle- 

ment as Josh.” 


Josh had a way of answering people’s thoughts direct . 


which Arkwright sometimes suspected was not altogether 
accidental. He now said: “‘ But there’s a difference be- 
tween your point of view and mine. You take this seri- 
ously through and through. I laugh at it in the bottom of 
my heart, and size it up at its true value. I’m like a child 
that don’t really believe in goblins, yet likes the shivery 
effects of goblin stories.” 

“IT don’t believe in goblins, either,’ said Arkwright. ° 

“You don’t believe in anything else,’’ said Josh. 

Arkwright steered him through the throng, and up to 
the hostess— Mrs. Burke, stout, honest, with sympathy 
in her eyes and humor in the lines around her sweet mouth. 
‘Well, Josh,’ she said in a slow, pleasant monotone, “‘ you 
have done a lot of growing since I saw you. I always knew 
you’d come to some bad end. And here you are—in poli- 
tics and in society. Gus!” 

A tall, haughty-looking young woman, standing next 
her, turned and fixed upon Craig a pair of deep, deep eyes 
that somehow flustered him. Mrs. Burke presented him, 
and he discovered that it was her daughter-in-law. While 
she was talking with Arkwright, he examined her toilette. 
He thought it startling—audacious in its display of shoul- 
ders and back—until he got over his dazed, dazzled feeling, 
and noted the other women about. Wild horses could not 
have dragged it from him, but he felt that this physical 
display was extremely immodest; and at the same time 
that he eagerly looked his face burned. “If I do pick one 
of these,” said he to himself, “‘I’m jiggered if I let her 
appear in public dressed this way. Why, out home women 
have been white-capped for less.” 

Arkwright had drifted away from him; he let the crowd 
gently push him toward the wall, into the shelter of a 
clump of palms and ferns. There, with his hands in his 
pockets, and upon his face what he thought an excellent 
imitation of Arkwright’s easy, bored expression of thinly- 
veiled cynicism, he surveyed the scene and tried to judge 
it from the standpoint of the ‘‘common people.’”’ His ver- 
dict was that it was vain, frivolous, unworthy, beneath 
the serious consideration of a man of affairs such as he. 
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But he felt that he was not quite frank, in fact was dis- 
honest, with himself in this lofty disdain. It represented 
what he ought to feel, not what he actually was feeling. 
“ At least,” said he to himself, “‘I’ll never confess to any 
one that I’m weak enough to be impressed by this sort of 
thing. Anyhow, to confess a weakness is to encourage it. 
ma No wonder society is able to suck in and destroy 
so many fellows of my sort! If J am tempted what must it 
mean to the ordinary man?” He noted with angry shame 
that he felt a swelling of pride because he, of so lowly an 
origin, born no better than the machine-like lackeys, had 
been able to push himself in upon—yes, up among—these 
people on terms of equality. And it was, for the moment, 
in vain that he reminded himself that most of them were 
of full as lowly origin as he; that few indeed could claim 
to be more than one generation removed from jack-boots 
and jeans; that the most 

elegant had more rela- 
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language of fashionable exaggeration had pictured, and 
who endured Craig’s sophomoric eulogies of ‘‘ your great 
and revered father,” because the eulogist was young 
and handsome, and obviously anxious to please her. As 
Arkwright passed along the edge of the dancers a fan 
reached out and touched him onthearm. He halted, faced 
the double line-of women, mostly elderly, seated on the 
palm-roofed dais extending the length of that end of the 
ballroom. 

“‘Hel—lo!”’ called he. “Just the person I was looking 
for. How is Margaret this evening?” 

‘As you see,” replied the girl, unfurling the long fan 
of eagle plumes with which she had tapped him. “Sit 
down. . Jackie” —this to a rosy, eager-faced youth 
beside her—‘‘run away and amuse yourself. I want to 
talk seriously to this elderly person.”’ 








first bloom of youth the wife-pickers prize so highly. I’m 
not unsophisticated enough to please them. And I 
haven’t money enough to make them overlook such defects 
as maturity and intelligence—in fact, I've no money at 
all.” 

“You were never so good-looking in your life,’’ said 
Grant. ‘I recall you were rather homely as a child and 
merely nice and fresh-looking when you came out. You're 
one of those that improve with time.” 

“Thanks,” said the girl dryly. She was in no mood 
for the barren blossom of non-marrying men’s compli- 
ments. 

“The trouble with you is the same as with me,” pur- 
sued he. ‘‘ We've both spent our time with the young 
married set, where marriage is regarded as a rather stupid 
joke. You ought to have stuck to the market-place until 

your business was 
settled.” 





tions among the “ vulgar 
herd” than they had 
among the “high folks.” 

“What are you looking 
soglum andsour about?” 
asked Arkwright. 

He started guiltily. 
So his mean and vulgar 
thoughts had been re- 
flected in his face. ‘‘ I was 
thinking of the case Ihave 
to try before the Supreme 
Court next week,’’saidhe. 

“Well, I’ll introduce 
you to one of the justices 
—old Towler. He comes 
of the ‘common people,’ 
like you. But he dearly 
loves fashionable society 
—makes himself ridicu- 
lous going to balls and 
trying to flirt. It’ll do 
you no end of good to 
meet these people 
socially. You'll be sur- 
prised to see how respect- 
ful and eager they’ll all 
be if you become a recog- 
nized social favorite. For 
real snobbishness give me 
your friends, the common 
people, when they get up 
where they can afford to 
put on airs. Why, even 
the President hasa sneak- 
ing hankering after fash- 
ionable people. Itell you, 
in Washington everything 
goes by social favor, just 
asit doesin London—and 
would in Paris if fashion- 
able society would deign 
to notice the Republic.” 

“Introduce me to old 
Towler,” said Craig, curt 
and bitter. He was be- 
ginning to feel that 
Arkwright was at least in 
part right; and itangered 
him for the sake of the 
people from whem he had 
sprung, and to whom he 
had pledged his public 
career. ‘ Then,’ he went 
on, “I’m going home. 
And you’ll see me among 
these butterflies and hop- 
toads no more.” 

“Can’t trust yourself, 
eh?”’ suggested Ark- 
wright. 

Craig flashed exagger- 
ated scorn that was con- 
fession. 








She nodded a thought- 
ful assent. “‘ Yes, that 
was my sad mistake,” 
saidshe. “‘ However, I’m 
going to do my best to 
repair it.’”’ 

He reflected. “You 
must marry money,’’ he 
declared, as if it were a 
verdict. 

“*Eithersome one who’s 
got it or some one who 
can get it.” 

“‘Some one who’s got 
it, I’d advise.” 

“Bad advice,” com- 
mented the girl, her hazel 
eyes gazing dreamily, 
languorously into the dis- 
tance. She looked a 
woman on romance bent, 
a woman without a mer- 
cenary thought in her 
head. ‘‘Very bad ad- 
vice,” shewenton. ‘‘ Men 
who’ve got money may 
lose it and be unable to 
makeany more. Whata 
helpless thing you'd be 
but for what you have 
inherited and will inherit. 
Yet you’re above the 
average: of our sort,” 

‘‘Humph!’’ said 
Arkwright, with an irri- 
tated laugh. Humor at 
his expense was a severe 
strain upon him. It 
always is to those whose 
sense of humor is keen; 
for they best appreciate 
the sting that lies in the 
pleasantest jest. 

“It would be wiser—if 
one dared be wise,’’ pur- 
sued the girl, ‘‘to marry 
a man who could get 
money. Thatkind of man 
is safest. Only death or 
insanity can make him a 
disappointment.” 

Arkwright eyed her 
curiously. ‘‘ What a good 
head you’ve got on you, 
Rita,’’ said he. “Like 
your grandmother.”’ 

The girl shivered 
slightly. ‘‘Don’t speak 
of her!” she exclaimed, 
with an uneasy glance 
around. And Grant knew 
he was correct in his sus- 
picion as to who was goad- 
ing and lashing her to 








“Tl do better than 
introduce youto Towler,” 
proceeded Arkwright. 
“T’'ll present you to his daughter—a dyed and padded old 
horror, but very influential with her father and all the older 
crowd. Sit up to her, Josh. You can lay the flattery on 
as thick as her paint and as high as her topknot of false 
hair. If she takes to you your fortune’s made.”’ 

“T tell you, my fortune is not dependent on——” 
began Craig vehemently. 

“Cut it out, old man,” interrupted Arkwright. ‘No 
stump speeches here. They don’t go. They bore people 
and create an impression that you're both ridiculous and 
hypocritical.” 

Arkwright left Josh with Towler’s daughter, Mrs. 
Raymond, who was by no means the horror Arkwright’s 


“It Would be Wiser—if One Dared be Wise,”’ Pursued the Girl, “to Marry a Man Who Could Get Money. 


That Kind of Man is Safest” 


‘“‘T’m only seven years older than you,”’ said Arkwright, 
as he seated himself where Jackie had been vainly endeav- 
oring to induce Miss Severence to take him seriously. 

“And I am twenty-eight, and have to admit to twenty- 
four,” said Margaret. 

“Don’t frown that way. It makes wrinkles; and what’s 
more unsightly than a wrinkled brow in a woman?” 

“‘T don’t in the least care,’’ replied the girl. ‘I’ve made 
up my mind to stop fooling and marry.” 

“Jackie?” 

“Tf I can’t do better.”” She laughed a low, sweet laugh, 
like her voice; and her voice suggested a leisurely brook 
flitting among mossy stones. ‘‘ You see, I’ve lost that 


hasten into matrimony. 

*“Well—have you se- 
lected your g 

As Arkwright hesitated she suppiied, ‘‘ Victim.”” They 
laughed, she less enthusiastically than he. ‘‘ Though,” 
she added, ‘‘I assure you, I’ll make him happy. It takes 
intelligence to make a man happy, even if he wants the 
most unintelligent kind of happiness. And you’ve just 
admitted I’m not stupid.” 

Arkwright was studying her. He had a sly instinct 
that there was a reason deeper than their old and intimate 
friendship for her reposing this extreme of confidence in 
him. No doubt she was not without a vague hope that 
possibly this talk might set him to thinking of her as a 
wife for himself. Well, why not? He ought to marry, 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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THE BOSSLETS’ BOSS 


What Happens When the People Back Up a Just Man 


WANT to see the Governor,” said an 
Up-State Man to William Barnes, 
-*- Junior, the Boss of Albany, one day 


By SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 


said: ‘If Hughes had had an organization 
throughout the country he would have been 
nominated for President by the Republicans 





last winter. 

“There he is,’’ and Barnes pointed to 
the tall and whiskered Hughes. 

The Up-State Man stared. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you shave him?” he asked. 

“We can’t catch him,” sighed Barnes. 

Nor have they caught him yet, although 
they have had nets, traps and birdlime 
out in every direction. Instead, the 
Governor has caught them, caught as typi- 
cal a collection of bosslings and bosslets as 
ever infested a State, and has them securely 
cooped. They are beating against the bars, 
croaking raucously about what they will do 
to Hughes in November, but the only atten- 
tion they attract is voiced by an occasional 
derisive ‘‘ Ya-h-h-h!” from one of the folks 
who helped to put them where they are. 

It is possible, if there had been one real, 
overtopping, powerful boss in the Repub- 
lican party in New York State this summer, 
Hughes could have been beaten for the 
nomination at Saratoga. © It is possible, but 
not probable; but when his opposition, 
bitter, vicious and vengeful as it was, was 
centred in a group of bosses, each with 
interests of his own, there was no more 
chance of beating him than there was of 
nominating Tim Woodruff. The boss busi- 
ness is gradually playing out in politics. 
They have hung on longer in New York 
than elsewhere. Crimps put in various 
gentlemen in various States, during the 
past half-dozen years, show the profession 
isin disrepute. Men who have been accus- 
tomed to dictating nominations, to con- 
trolling caucuses, to swaying conventions, 
have been taken by the crops of their necks 
and deposited in the Has-Been Heap, and 
what has happened to them because of the 
system of direct nomination in the primaries 
is painful to contemplate—from their side— 
the outside. 

Now, this may be a trend, or it may be 








and nobody could have stopped it.’”” Appar- 
ently, it did not occur to Hughes to create 
an organization, or to let his friends create 
one. Nor has he built up any personal 
machine in New York State. He had no 
organization.at Saratoga. A few men were 
there, but they had no powers. Once 
Hughes had finally said he would take a 
renomination, he let it go at that. He 
made no canvass. He tried to get no dele- 
gates. He put his case in the hands of the 
people, and the people conducted it for him. 

Naturally, this indifference of Hughes to 
the politicians forced the politicians to be 
against him. A politician creates nothing. 
He lives on what is handed to him and 
what he can, in turn, hand to others. 
Hughes was elected a Governor of New York 
when at the head of the Republican ticket. 
This fact made the bosses think they had 
a mortgage on him. Hughes viewed it 
differently. While he knew he had been a 
candidate on the Republican ticket, he 
knew, also, that he was elected in spite of 
the bosses of the Republican party, instead 
of by their efforts. - He knew he was elected 
by a party vote, but with the addition of 
many votes not from the party he repre- 
sented; for all his associates on the ticket, 
in 1906, were defeated. 


The Squawks of Leaders Ignored 


TILL, the bosses tried to control him, 
to dictate nominations and policies to 
him, and, when they found Hughes paid no 
attention to their demands and appeals, 
sought revenge by trying to defeat the 
reforms he proposed. They defeated some 
and held up others, but they lost on the 
most essential points. Hughes passed his 
Public Service Commission Bill, and he 
passed his Anti-Race-Track Gambling Bill. 
He did not get his Direct Nominations Bill, 








acurrent, or atidal wave. The most reason- 
able explanation of it is that the people are 
tired of taking their politics in packages, as handed to 
them by the bosses, with simple trust that what the bosses 
say is within, and have formed the rude habit of tearing 
open the packages and seeing for themselves. Political 
bosship has always been predicated on confidence, and 
most political bosses have been confidence-men. If the 
people will not take the gold brick and advance their 
votes on it without the disconcerting and suspicious 
application of acid, the political boss instantly comes into 
bad case. The more vital a thing is to a man, the easier it 
is to get it away from him, and the most vital things the 
people have had, or have, is their votes. Thus, if they 
seek to discover the disposition of their votes, or to deposit 
them themselves, the political boss goes out of the back 
door into oblivion, instead of coming in the front door into 
patronage and perquisites. 


Letting the Bosslets Eat Off the Floor 


HE nomination of Hughes, at Saratoga, for a second 
term as Governor of New York, was brought about bya 
demand, by the people of the State, that Hughes should 
be renominated—a demand unorganized, but insistent. 
Having secured this nomination, the people went no 
further. They did not insist on a State ticket that 
measured up with Hughes. They paid no attention to any 
other detail. The beaten bosses filled the rest of the list 
with little chaps from different parts of the State, amen- 
able to them, and each boss saw to it that he got some- 
thing. They produced a platform that had nothing to say, 
of any length or strength, about the policies and projects 
of Governor Hughes, and opposed none of them. They 
worked out such schemes as they had as best they could; 
they grabbed all the crumbs. Having deprived them of 
seats at the table, the people, apparently, did not care how 
much they browsed on the floor, nor what they found there. 
This movement in New York is interesting and impor- 
tant, but it is not conclusive. It shows what the people 
can do, if they start out to do it; but it does not prove 
they will do what they can do, whenever the occasion 
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demands. It is always well to watch new converts for a 
time before making predictions as to their future course. 
The people of New York are very new at this sort of 
business. Then, too, they must make their work effective 
by electing their man. The bosslets may try to defeat 
him. If they do defeat him, the people who nominated 
him will snap right back to their old position of being 
bossed. The mere nomination of Charles E. Hughes for 
Governor of New York against the opposition of the men 
in control of the party machinery does not eliminate boss 
control in the Republican party in that State. The bosses 
will come back if they get half a chance. 

Still, the situation, both before and since the nomina- 
tion, is one of the most remarkable that has developed in 
American politics in many years. Moreover, instead of 
being a local situation, it was a national one. The bosses 
who opposed Hughes did not realize this, being New 
Yorkers and thoroughly insular. The whole country 
knows about Hughes and that he is strong with Republic- 
ans in every part of the United States. The people out- 
side New York looked on Hughes’ fights for his various 
reforms as Republican fights, redounding to the good of 
the party; while the little bosses in New York State con- 
sider about everything Hughes has done as directed at 
themselves. 

The truth of it is that so far as fighting the bosses is 
concerned Hughes has no time and no inclination for such 
puny warfare; nor has he time or inclination for the punier 
business of supporting them. So far as bosses are con- 
cerned, either state or national, Hughes pays no heed to 
them. Having been elected Governor, in the first instance, 
by the people and in spite of the bosses, and having the 
firm conviction that, inasmuch as the people elected him, 
he is responsible to the people and not to any set or faction 
of politicians, he has steadfastly adhered to the principle 
that he is the people’s Governor, “the attorney for the 
people,” as he put it himself, and has been Governor along 
those lines. 

A man who is intimately concerned with the Taft cam- 
paign, and who was very active in the pre-convention fight, 


and there are some other things he did not 

get. He got enough, however, to assure the 
bosses that he had ample power and to make them ex- 
tremely fearful of what he would get if he had a second * 
term. 

During the first year of his governorship the bosses came 
to realize that while Hughes had no antipathy to them 
as persons, he had no.use for them as bosses. He refused 
to ally himself with them. That was his main fault, in 
their eyes. He ignored them as factors. That is what 
hurt. They had no part in the game, in his view, other 
than that played by any other citizen who had a vote and 
was for the good of the State. If Barnes or Woodruff or 
Hendricks or Aldridge asked for an appointment, some- 
times they got it, if their man was fit, not because they 
were Barnes or Hendricks or Woodruff or Aldridge, but 
because they presented a suitable candidate. Having 
nothing to reward them for, Hughes distributed no 
rewards. 

This neglect of the bosses, as functionaries possessed 
of powers, incited anger, disgust, alarm. The bosses could 
do nothing. They squawked about the organization, and 
Hughes appointed whom he pleased to place and power, 
unmindful whether the organization indorsed or protested. 
During that first year Hughes displeased about every 
Republican in New York who has been active in party 
affairs, beginning with President Roosevelt himself. The 
story of his swing away from the President has been told. 
It began with the apparent indifference of Hughes to what 
the President thought he had done for Hughes in the 
matter of forcing his nomination and of securing his 
election in 1906, and culminated in the cold refusal of 
Hughes to allow the President to help him in New York 
State with the use of that tremendous lever, Federal 
patronage. At the end of Hughes’ first year he was 
universally execrated by the political class'in the Repub- 
lican party, but he seemed to have the power, nevertheless, 
to get a fair share of the things he deemed the people 
wanted. ; 

This is no argument to show Hughes is not a politician 
himself. He may be, or he may not be. If he is, he isa 
politician of a new type, and has methods some of the 

















decaying bosses might well adopt. What he is, without 
argument, is a clear-visioned, high-principled man, with a 
determination to do what he thinks his constituents want 
done, and a fixed idea that those constituents have dele- 
gated their powers and rights to no set of politicians, or 
bosses, or boss. 

In his second year he stopped race-track betting. It 
took a tremendous fight to do this, for the race-track 
interests were strong and had much at stake. Stopping 
race-track betting seemed to be, judging from the wild 
cries that went up, some kind of a high crime and mis- 
demeanor, although the constitution of the State prohibits 
gambling. However, the specific law was passed. Then 
there came threats, principally from New York City, that 
Hughes must not be nominated—that if he was nomi- 
nated he would be overwhelmingly defeated. The bosses, 
already incensed against Hughes for his lack of apprecia- 
tion of their positions and power, listened eagerly. What 
was said on Broadway and at the race tracks, they insisted, 
must be the voice of the people. Instead of being impolitic, 
from their viewpoint, to nominate Hughes because of his 
utter indifference to the organization—personally im- 
politic, that is—the situation took on a deeper significance. 
It would be suicidal. He could not be elected. New York 
City would be against him. If he were defeated the 
organization would be defeated, also. That meant the 
bosses would not get even the few crumbs Hughes had 
dropped for them. The Grand Old Party would go down 
in the dust. Hence, leaving aside all the personal dislike 
and hatred, forgetting the venom, not considering the 
firm belief that Hughes is not a Republican because he 
will not do what Woodruff and Barnes want him to, it was 
decided that no party could carry Hughes, weighted down 
with that terrible assault of his on race-track gambling. 


Broken Slates and Disgruntled Bosses 


UGHES had not said whether he would or would not 
take a second nomination. It was known his inclina- 
tion was against it, for personal reasons. The salary of the 
Governor of New York is ten thousand dollars a year. It 
costs even the most economical Governor twice that much 
to live each year. Hughes has a growing family, and not 
much of a private fortune. He could not practice law 
while Governor. He felt it a duty to make money for his 
family. 

The bosses thought he would not run. They began 
slate-making. Various candidates appeared. It was held 
that Hughes was afraid to make the race. It was asserted 
he was tired, knew he would be defeated, and that he 
wanted to get out of it and back to his law office. Hughes 
said nothing. He was waiting to find out a particular 
thing.. That particular thing related to the liquidation of 
the affairs of his law firm, then going on. He did not 
think there would be enough resulting to allow him to 
remain as Governor, that he would get enough so he could 
afford to stay away from the law another two years, if he 
should be elected. The liquidation was completed. It was 
discovered that a number of claims that were considered 
worthless had been paid. Hughes came into more money 
than he expected from the assets. Then he gave out an 
announcement saying that, although his inclination, in 
justice to himself and his family, was to return to the law, 
if the people wanted him to make the race again he could 
do it and would do it. He didn’t say anything about 
organization. He said “people.” 

The bosses were stunned. They thought Hughes was 
out of the way. They had fondly imagined the storm 
about the stopping of race-track gambling had scared 
him. They held excited conferences. They shouted that 


Hughes never, never, never would be nominated, that 
they wouldn’t let him, that they would beat him, that 
they must keep the organization intact, and that no such 
person as this unsympathetic Governor would be given 
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another two years at Albany if they could stop it, and 
they thought they could. Watch them. 

Personally, Hughes did little more than issue his 
announcement. He spoke at several county fairs, defend- 
ing his policies, and made a speech for Taft at Youngstown, 
Ohio, whick was, up to that time, the clearest exposition of 
Republican principles, nationally considered, that had 
been made, and was so considered by the newspapers of 
the country. His friends were active. They formed 
Hughes clubs and held Hughes meetings. The bosses, 
local and district, controlled the conventions, for the most 
part; but the Big Boss, the People, saw to it that the 
bosses and the delegates they selected knew exactly what 
the temper of the folks who would be depended upon to do 
the voting was. 

Meantime, a good index of public sentiment was 
presented to the bosses. Five of the eight Republican 
Senators who voted with the Democrats against Hughes’ 
Anti-Race-Track Gambling Bill were defeated for re- 
nomination. The people took their first crack at the 
bosses, the organization, which was opposed to the Hughes 
bill, through its heads, right then and there. Meantime, 
also, President Roosevelt, not liking Hughes at all, took 
pains to let it be known that, in his opinion, Hughes should 
be renominated, having some skill as a politician himself, 
together with a clearer view of national conditions, as 
related to the success of Mr. Taft, than the little men in 
New York who were so affected by the Broadway and 
Forty-second-Street clamor, where the passage of the anti- 
gambling bill was considered a heinous crime. President 
Roosevelt was supported in this view by Chairman Hitch- 
cock, Representative Sherman, candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent with Taft, and by the insistence, from outside New 
York, that the national ticket should not be sacrificed in 
New York State to whet the spite of the little New York 
bosses. 

The people demanded Hughes. The little bosses, the 
oligarchy that seized on the Republican machine after 
Platt and Odell went out, squirmed and declared they 
would never consent. It would be suicide, they said. The 
ticket would be beaten. ‘All right,’”’ said the people, 
“beat it if you dare, but.don’t dare not to nominate him.” 
They went to Saratoga, bosses who said they had enough 
delegates to defeat Hughes, but delegates who said noth- 
ing. It was an amazing situation. The bosses controlled 
the delegates. They could do anything they liked with 
them, anything but make them vote against Hughes. The 
delegates knew the temper of the people back home. They 
knew what would happen to them if they went back and 
said they had to nominate some one else because the 
bosses told them to. 


A Campaign Without an Organization 


HE expiring agonies of the bosses were wonderful to see. 
They couldn’t control their delegates, although they 
elected them. They evolved the remarkable proposition 
of defeating Hughes for the nomination with a Hughes 
man. All they wanted was to eliminate Hughes. They 
could get no one, they thought, who would treat them 
worse, and they wanted to take a chance on getting some- 
thing better. They tried to seduce Elihu Root, and they, 
at last, settled on David Jayne Hill, Ambassador to 
Germany, without going through the formality of telling 
Mr. Hill about what they had in mind. It was no use. 
True to their instincts as bosses, little bosses, they all had 
their own personal aggrandizements in view; and once 
again the immortal truth was proved—the immortal truth 
that you cannot beat a candidate with no candidate. 
Besides this, numerous little bosses had eyes on the 
United States Senatorship that is to be vacant in New 
York State when Senator Platt retires next March. 
The legislature that is to elect that Senator will be chosen 
in November. Frank S. Black came out one day, a time 
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before the convention, and threw panic among the bosses 
by saying that, in his opinion, Governor Hughes should 
be renominated. That put Biack in a fine strategic 
position for the senatorship, and Tim Woodruff wept 
bitter tears. Herbert Parsons, head of the New York City 
Republican organization, himself with senatorial leanings, 
blew hot and cold. He led Barnes and Woodruff and the 
rest along, and then he took his strategic position in the 
senatorial race, because his delegates ‘are Hughes’,”’ or 
many of them, atany rate. The frantic other little bosses, 
thinking either Black or Platt might snatch the senatorial 
biscuit, because the support of a Governor, in a contest 
like that, is a mighty asset, whirled around like howling 
dervishes and howled. 

There was no Hughes organization there. The Hughes 
sentiment was lacking among the delegates; but the 
delegates and the bosses knew that the Hughes sentiment 
was a very vital thing among the people back home, and 
they wilted. They, the little bosses, did not acknowledge 
it, but there never was a chance of nominating any person 
other than Hughes since Hughes said he would run. 
Hughes was nominated. Two candidates stayed in the 
race; but they had little support. The people were 
running that convention, and they ran it, so far as Hughes 
was concerned. After that was accomplished, the little 
bosses scraped together what they could in the way of 
nominations for the minor offices. And Hughes, instead 
of pulling wires from Albany that day, was up at Warsaw 
making a speech at a county fair. I talked with him, ai 
Albany, on the day before the nomination; and the 
matter of his selection was, apparently, a most impersonal 
affair. He was willing to run if the people wanted him to, 
That is all there was to it. 


How Barnes Went Down 


ARNES, the Boss of Albany, made a protest in the con- 

vention. He fought tothe last. All the other bosses had 
quit. Barnes has no yellow in him. He isa man of back- 
bone. Frankly against Hughes, because Hughes is not for 
the organization, Barnes went down with colors flying; 
and his fight was the one redeeming feature of a squalid, 
disgusting, personal struggle of a lot of little men who 
have party principles so far subordinated to selfish ones 
that they never think in any other terms than: ‘‘ What is 
there in it for me?” 

Combined, also, with the personal animosities of the 
little bosses in the Republican party in New York, their 
fear—or hope—that Hughes will be defeated because, 
they say, he has interfered with personal liberty in 
stopping race-track gambling, because he has ignored their 
organization, is that dreadful cloud that hangs over them, 
that portentous, frowning cloud of direct nominations. 
The little bosses all know that Hughes favors direct 
nominations by the people. He has tried to get such a 
law, but has failed, more from the multiplicity of the 
reforms he has advocated than for any other reason; but 
he has a most disconcerting habit of getting what he wants 
sooner or later. If the Governor should pass a Direct 
Nominations Law the little bosses would be obliged to go 
out of business, sure enough. Direct nominations are 
fatal to bosses. The manipulative part of politics is in 
conventions and caucuses. It is hard to manipulate a 
primary such as is provided by a Direct Nominations Law 
as demanded by Hughes. If he is reélected there is no 
doubt he will demand the forthcoming legislature shall 
pass such a law. 

The Hughes Campaign Committee, composed of the 
people of the State, knew about this, and are quite anxious 
to see how it works out. They are a trifle tired of being 
convention-ruled. They want a say about nominations 
themselves. Moreover, it is hard to convince the sturdy 
citizens of the Mohawk Valley, the Genesee Valley, of 
Northern and Western New York, of the Southern Tier, 
(Concluded on Page 33) 
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sleet, a black night which drove even the cabmen to 

cover. Few saw the yellow gleam from a third-floor 
window in the City and County Building, and none caught 
the stealthy shadow which occasionally slipped across a 
broad pane in the tier beneath. Shimmoand Judge Elliott 
realized this, and each was thankful. 

Judge Elliott sat in the room whence came the yellow 
gleam, a committee-room off the supervisors’ chamber. 
He faced a thick-jawed man, the owner of the city’s gov- 
ernment. He had left the bench, which he had dignified 
for years, to become chief counsel for a transcontinental 
railroad system. He had grown old and finely austere 
tracing the law’s intricacies, oblivious of all else but 
the tracing, even its purpose. 

The thick-jawed man dealt, among other things, in fran- 
chises. The two had talked a long time, with a heap of 
typewritten papers on the broad table between them. 
Suddenly silence had come, and now they sat looking 
evenly into each other’s faces. 

Downstairs, in the city treasurer’s office, Shimmo 
sweated in silence before the steel doors of the city treas- 
urer’s vault. He crouched as he toiled, his dripping fingers 
clutching the knob and handle of a patent ratchet brace. 
Shimmo blew safes for a living. 

The ornate clock in the superviscrs’ chamber struck 
midnight. 

“Well?” said the thick-jawed man. In his voice was 
the sort of inquiry one makes who thinks himself master of 
the situation. He lighted a cigar, noisily scratching the 
match, and settled himself in his chair. Judge Elliott 
moved forward from his hips until his seat was as stiff as 
that of a German cavalryman. His voice was even with 
contempt as he answered: 

**T wish you would make your meaning plainer.” 

The other smiled. ‘“‘'That’s easy,’ he said, and blew a 
cloud of smoke from him with a sigh. ‘‘ You want those 
streets’’—he named them rapidly, corner to corner, as a 
man to whom details come easily and stay long—‘“‘ you can 
get ’em if the supervisors pass these ordinances.” He 
pointed a fat finger at the heap of typewritten papers. 
“You can get them, too, if’ —he spoke slowly —‘“‘ you hirea 
lawyer: one lawyer, that’s me. And”—he snapped out 
the rest —‘‘ my fee will be ten thousand dollars.” 

He rose and buttoned his overcoat. 

Judge Elliott rose, too, his lips trembling with the 
wrath behind them. They stood a moment, startled to 
silence by a dull sound—it was more a jar than a noise 
—which came from beneath their feet. Then Judge 
Elliott said: 

“T understand you, sir. I have heard of your kind; 
but this is the first time I was ever forced to meet one of 
you. You talk of a fee’’—he drawled out the syllable with 
scorn—‘‘why don’t you speak plain English? A fee? 
A bribe, you mean!”’ 

They left the room, the thick-jawed man puffing hard 
at the cigar, Judge Elliott behind him, very straight and 
very cold. And as they emerged into the corridor the dull 
sound came again, not so heavy as it had been before—a 
thud, while the other had been a jar—following it, three 
more like it. 


(J sete it stormed, angry rain and gusts of biting 
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They Went to Meet 
Them—the Safe- 
Cracker and the Judge 


By Fred R. Bechdolt 
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In the dimness of the city treasurer’s office, where 
Shimmo had been diligently pursuing his calling, the steel 
doors of the vault swung sullenly open. Save for the muf- 
fled impacts—the first from a light charge of black powder 
placed near the combination knob; the others from a 
lead-capped hammer, wielded with suppressed and careful 
ferocity —there had been no noise. Shimmo picked up his 
long, blue-barreled revolver from the: floor beside him, 
entered the vault, and, a moment later, he emerged with 
several packages of one-hundred-dollar bills in his pockets. 
He slipped from his face a mask of black cloth and dropped 
it in the breast pocket of his overcoat as he left the place. 
It was the same pocket in which he carried his revolver. 
As he turned the street corner he heard a police whistle, 
and he knew the watchman had come upon his work. He 
did not have time to follow his usual custom of dropping 
the mask—a menace, now, if captured—into some unno- 
ticed nook. He quickened his pace, turned other corners, 
ran down a black alley, and, as he gained his goal, the rail- 
road yards, almost knocked down a tall, spare old man who 
walked with his head bent into the teeth of the blast. This 
was Judge Elliott. 

A moment later the two of them boarded a private car, 
whose locomotive stood panting as though eager to dash 
into the darkness ahead. They boarded the car at the 
same moment. Shimmo 
swung to the rods 
beneath; Judge Elliott 
climbed to the step, a 
little stiffly, assisted by 
a blue-garbed, brown- 
faced porter. And 
neither saw the other. 
Then the locomotive 
coughed once and glided 
from the glare of the are 
lights, splitting the gale 
that hurled itself 
at the boiler-head. 

Judge Elliott set- 
tled himself ina 
wicker chair as the 
car rolled evenly 
through the yard’s 
web of trackage. He 
was very weary, but 
it was not the weari- 
ness that calls sleep. 
His beardless lips were 
very straight. The 
brown-faced porter 
slipped in like a cat and 
moved about on velvet 
feet, then vanished into 
another compartment. 
The conductor passed 
through, his green lan- 
tern on hisarm, slammed 
a door and vanished, too. 
A single, long shriek 
from the locomotive; the 
barely perceptible ten- 
sion of increasing speed; 
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the car rocked ever so slightly. 
The sleet. and rain drummed 
steadily on the window-panes, 
hissing at intervals as though in 
bursts of the storm’s anger. 
Judge Elliott did not move. He 
sat with his head on his thin, 
pale hand, feeling the torture of 
shame; for he had touched dirt 
that evening. And he prided 
himself that he was very clean. 

He had done what they had 
sent him to do until it had come 
to a point where he could go no 
further. Thank God, he did not 
have to soil his hands with such 
affairs! He resented. the fact 

, that they had asked him to 
attend tothe errand. It was not his business. And he must 
report. And, reporting, he must know that others would do 
what he would not stooptodo. That wasit. Hedid not like 
to know of such things. He dealt.in the law—he was proud 
of his knowledge of the law; thelawand its finesses were his 
deities; he had administered the law; had been the living 
symbol of its power, until men had respected him as such, 
as now they respected him for his knowledge of the tangles 
which the pale yellow volumes in his library contained. 
He had lived clean because he hated dirt. And now, having 
been forced to touch dirt, he was a little sick. 

A scant four feet from Judge Elliott, Shimmo crouched. 
Huddled in the car’s running-gear, he clung with numbing 
hands to a thin, cold rod of steel. His jaw was so tight that 
the skin of his wan face seemed strained to the point of 
cracking by the bones beneath. His eyes were closed to a 
hail of pelting grit, and a thousand blended noises smote 
hisears. The click of wheels onthe rail-joints, the shriek of 
rubbing flanges, the rattle of loose and swinging parts, the 
crash of ponderous metal striking metai—these and a 
myriad of other sounds united in a roar which the buffeting 
air masses hurled upon him and, even as they hurled, car- 
ried from him, through the shadowed space where he lay, 
out into the black night. Into his nostrils, clogged with 
sand and fine cinders, came the stench of the hot oil in the 
journals. His very bonesshook. Heclung, hand and limb 
and foot, an inch from mangling death, and he liked it. 

It was a fight; he had often endured it; an incident in 
his business, his chosen calling. He congratulated himself 
on his luck. It was not always one could catch a train 
thus handily on a job’s completion. “A clean job,” he 
muttered through clenched teeth—‘“‘a clean job an’ a clean 
getaway.’ His mind went to the speed: ‘‘Sixty miles; 
I'll be in town in two hours.” 

The roar grew; each component noise swelled. The 
ear rocked, hurtling behind the trembling locomotive - 
through the night. In 
its soft-lighted interior 
the judge sat, head bent, 
sick at the thought of 
his evening’s work. On 
its forward truck the 
thief, smitten by winds 
that would beat him 
down from where he 
clung with knotted fin- 
gers, smiled into the 
shotlike cinder rain and 
thought of what he had 
done. 

The forward wheels of 
the locomotive climbed a 
loose rail-joint. The 
engine snapped away 
from its tender, plunged 
like a leaping horse; 
then, like a horse that 
has missed his stride, 
came crashing down and 
buried itself to the boiler 
top. The tender and 
baggage-car threw them- 
selves sickly on their 
sides. The single coach 
flew over them. It 
passed ten feet above the 
track, turned in mid- 
flight, spilling two men 
whose limbs sprawled 
grotesquely as they fell, 
and it smashed down on 
the half-buried locomo- 
tive, enfoldingit. Steam 
hissed; then belched ina 




















thick cloud. A tongue of flame showed faint, flared red 
and lighted the chaos. In the glare the twisted forms of 
the two men showed, a heap of clothes by the trackside. 
The heap lay still a long time. Then it stirred; then 
heaved and a groan came from its depths. The man who 
lay beneath was fighting to escape from him above. It was 
Judge Elliott, and, as he struggled to lift from him the 
senseless form of Shimmo, he found that his left arm was 
broken near the shoulder. The knowledge came to him in 
a sudden stab of pain, then went from him with all else in 
the world. When he recovered from his swoon the safe- 
cracker was lying prone beside him. After several minutes 
the two struggled to a posture, half-sitting, half-lying, 
each resting his weight on one arm implanted in the sand. 
The flames from the burning coach billowed red and red- 
dened the place. It was a desolate stretch of bare sand- 
dunes; from a. distance came the hollow sound of surf 
pounding a gravel beach. In the fire’s glare, with twisted 
rail-lengths lying like sprawling, glistening serpents before 
it, the baggage-car loomed. Shimmo and Judge Elliott 
saw these things and, crouching, they looked into each 
other’s faces. Above the thief’s low fore- 
head a cut gaped in the close-cropped 


He entered it on hands and knees, his limp arm dangling 
by his side. It enwrapped him—oppressing, blinding, 
shutting out sense of all else, deadening him with its 
dripping heat. He penned his breath in his lungs; he 
shut his eyes. Teeth tight together, he crawled, grimly, 
doggedly. His head swam and seemed about to burst; 
his chest ached; his limbs became leaden. Slowly he 
dragged them after him, forged forward inch by inch, 
fighting himself for each movement. Effort made hours 
out of moments; and, when he emerged, he had forgotten 
all else save this mantling, killing whiteness. He lay limp 
on the broken woodwork, sucking in great drafts of 
fresh air which burned his lungs like hot iron. Then he 
remembered and began groping for the glass case where 
the wrecking tools were kept. He found it, broke the 
pane with his elbow and started on his journey back. 

When he came to the window the voice of the thief was 
calling him, weak now: “Quick, Fellow! Quick!” 

He threw himself forward and thrust the axe through 
the window. He felt a hot touch on his cheek; he looked 
over his shoulder. The wave of fire was drawing close. 
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threw himself face down and began fighting with something 
beneath the broken window. Then he hauled forth a half- 
senseless man. It was the negro porter. They dragged 
him away as the flames leaped upon the place, hiding it 
from them. 

A half-hour later the safe-cracker rose from where he 
had lain and stood, his feet wide apart, half-leaning against 
the slope of a sand-dune; Judge Elliott sat beside him, 
sickly. Before them stood the negro porter, his clothing 
torn half from him, but his battered cap still clinging to his 
head, jammed down, framing the upper part of his brown 
face, whose lower part was grotesquely inclosed by the 
dangling ends of his linen collar jerked loose from their 
fastenings. 

Shimmo looked at him a moment; then in the voice of 
one who has from necessity abrogated leadership: 

“You ain’t hurt.” 

The porter nodded dazedly. 

“‘Listen!” the thief went on sternly; “‘an’ get what I’m 
tellin’ you. The next station’s twelve miles down the 
line—a blind sidin’ wit’ a telegraph office. See? Hike, 

now, quick! an’ tell them. Hit it up! 
No time fer foolin’.”’ 





hair, and from it crawled a dark thread 
which spread upon the cinder-blackened 
face, pain-twisted. The features of the 
judge, set now to the throb of the broken 
bone-ends, were masked red with blood 
from that gash. The two men looked at 
each other; then, comprehending it all 
—the lurid glow, the mangled wreckage, 
and their own presence in this dreary 
place, fire-lighted—both spoke together 
two words: 

““My God!” 

It was not an oath. It wasan outcry. 
And the voice of each was pathetic. 
Like an answer came to them another 
cry, shrill, long-drawn, the voice of a 
man whom pain and awful fear had 
stricken. It came from the burning 
coach. Slowly the safe-cracker and the 
judge arose on shaking limbs. 

Shimmo stood a moment, then stag- 
gered down the red-lit track. When he 
had gone a few paces he looked back 
over his shoulder at Judge Elliott still 
standing on the spot where the two of 
them had lain. ‘‘Come on, Fellow!’ he 
shouted gruffly, and then ran on without 
further look, as though he knew the other 
would obey. Judge Elliott followed, 
and he did not stop to think why. The 
cry was constant now, shrill in agony of 
fear, and accompanying it in sullen un- 
dertone the billow of fire swished and 
cracked. They ran toward it. 

Enveloping the locomotive, the coach 
had split in twain, and the flame-mass, 
rising from its rear end, moved steadily, 
hungrily toward the pilot. It was 
marching eagerly, yet without any un- 
certainty of movement, upon the place 
where the cry, unceasing, like the shriek 
of a distressed engine whose whistle cord 
has been tied down, rose and fell, rose 
and fell. Shimmo dashed round the 
flaming coach end, Judge Elliott at his 
heels. The red wave bit their faces as 
they passed; their hair crisped in its 
breath. They gained the goal, scorched 
and panting. 

Shimmo threw himself upon the shat- 
tered car-side and thrust his lean, eager 
face into a broken window. He drew up 
his knees and crouched there trembling; 








The porter nodded as he began and 
kept on nodding all through, mechanic- 
ally. ‘‘ Yessir,’”’ he said; ‘ yessir; yes- 
sir.’’ And at once he was gone. 

Shimmo’s eyes went to the wreckage 
and a scowl cleft his forehead. ‘‘ D-—— 
this road!” he growled; ‘‘this is the 
second time they ditched me here.” 

He glanced sharply toward the bag- 
gage car. ‘‘Come on!”’ he said tersely 
to Judge Elliott without looking at him. 
“We'll see if there’s any more left.”’ 

They passed the fiery heap where the 
locomotive and coach were becoming 
red cinders. The safe-cracker shook his 
head at the glowing framework of the 
cab. ‘ No time fer them two to jump,” 
he muttered. His foot struck some- 
thing in the sand, and he picked up a 
trainman’s lantern. ‘ Geta bit o’ fire,” 
he ordered, and he lighted it with a 
flaming splinter which Judge Elliott 
brought. 

The baggage car lay at the edge of 
the light-circle, a sombre heap, raised at 
one end where it had telescoped the 
tender. Shimmo explored it and finally 
held the lantern, looking a long time 
beneath it. He pointed, and Judge 
Elliott, when his eyes had become 
accustomed to the dimness, saw in the 
shadows the upper half of a man’s body 
wrapped round a wheel. 

“That’s one o’ them,” said Shimmo 
grimly; ‘‘an’—look here—here’s an- 
other.” He raised his foot. Almost 
beneath it was the body of the con- 
ductor. It Jay half-buried in the sand 
and the face was turned toward the sky. 
It was very black with dirt and oil, 
ground in; and yet in this black wasa 
strange, waxlike suggestion, the sharp, 
clear smoothness which death so often 
brings. The eyes looked upward uncom- 
promisingly. The arms were a-sprawl. 
They sat down beside it, and Shimmo 
looked at Judge Elliott thoughtfully. 

‘Five hours to daylight. An’ no help 
forfour hours, anyway. We’re up against 
the real thing.” 

The judge nodded in silent acqui- 
escence. Shimmo’s eyes suddenly 
narrowed toward the dangling arm. 








Judge Elliott beside him, his head bent 
close to the cropped head of the thief. 
The fire-billow, driven by a gust from the 
sea, swooped toward them. Smoke puffed ina dingy cloud 
from the window next to that at which they knelt, and 
white lines of smoke rose from cracks in the splintered 
woodwork. Shimmo glanced at the belching cloud; then 
flashed one sharp look at his companion. He dove into 
the black cavern of the rended coach, and his limbs 
dragged across the glass at the window edges as he 
vanished. 

The ery ceased. Save for the swish of the approaching 
fire the place was silent. Judge Elliott crouched alone in 
the glare, motionless. From the depths came the voice of 
the thief, stern, abrupt: 

“Quick, an axe, up front on the platform!” 

_ The Judge leaped to the command; he did not question 
it; he had waited for it; he was looking up to this other 
rp his master in action; his mind was set on carrying 
it out. 

From the front of the boiler rose a cloud of steam. It 
came through the wrapping coach, white, smothering. 
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“Yes, 1 Told You to Mend Your Ways.” 





He Went on, “ You Didn’t Heed the Warning” 


He rose and faced it. Tiny tongues were licking at the 
woodwork; he stamped upon them desperately. Beneath 
his feet he heard the axe, steadily, with eloquence of effort 
in every stroke, pound, pound, pound. It stopped. Only 
the sound of the flames chewing the dry woodwork came, 
their red alignment, united before a driving wind, above 
his head. 

“Quick! Here! A hand i? 

He thrust his well arm into the window and he leaned 
upon the broken shoulder doing it. He almost fainted 
at the pain. But he felt the hand touch Shimmo’s coat 
collar, and he united all his waning faculties in one great, 
grim effort, born of will; and he hauled the safe-cracker 
to the air. 

The flame-wave, almost upon them, had paused as 
though waiting a brief moment before overwhelming them. 
They could hardly breathe for the heat. Shimmo turned 
his black and blood-reddened face toward the fire and 
drew back his lips ina snarl. With a savage, eager sob he 





He Half-Smiled Wearily. “Apparently,” 


“Broke?” he queried. 

“T think so.” Judge Elliott’s voice 
shook with the pain. 

“Sit still,” Shimmo commanded kindly. “I won't 
hurt you more’n I can. Easy now” — he was pulling off 
the coat, gently, slowly. ‘‘ There! Easy—easy ” He 
took the arm in his two hands, feeling the broken bone- 
ends, and he raised his eyes to the face of the other, 
twitching, with sweat beads upon it. “Hell!” he said 
pityingly ; “‘there—be still where you are.” 

He ran toward the fire and returned with the back of a 
broken, leather lounging chair. ‘‘ Lean again’ this,” he 
ordered quietly. ‘ Now I'll wrap it up a bit an’ make it 
easier. See?’’ He stooped over and, as he busied himself 
with the broken limb, there slipped from his breast overcoat 
pocket, falling into the lap of the judge, the big, long- 
barreled blue revolver from whose butt, unwrapping as it 
fell, fluttered the black cloth mask. 

Both men recoiled. 

The eyes of the Judge widened with swift realization, 
and then, as he looked into the face of the other, grim now, 





(Continued on Page 42) 
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The Advantages of Adipose 
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different. Whatever weare, 

or have, we would like to 
be something else. The realiy 
desirable thing is always pre- 
cisely what we have not got. 
Properly balanced, this instinct 
is one of the mainsprings of 
progress. A reasonable amount 
of discontent is wholesome, but an excess of it is the greatest 
murderer of happiness known. Nowhere is this tendency 
better exemplified than in the matter of our bodily propor- 
tions. The tall girl is quite sure that her giraffe-like pro- 
portions render her unduly conspicuous. The short man, 
in spite of his bantam-like brag and bluster, “‘ that it is your 
small men, sir, that have made history,’’ would give his 
ears to be tall. The thin woman compares her willowy 
outlines to a lath or a scantling, while the plump and 
comfortable maiden thinks of herself as a barrei or a flour- 
sack. So that we must be prepared to discount many of 
the complaints of the corpulent, of the wails of the well 
padded, as having little more substantial basis than this 
perverse tendency of human nature to hanker after the 
unattainable, to insist on placing the Delectable Land just 
below the horizon, or, as the Kerry peasant puts it, “‘ back 
of the Beyant.” 

In at least half the cases of self-styled obesity which 
clamor for relief and sympathy, their fatness, like the 
Emersonian’s Boston, is not a place, but a state of mind. 
Easily another twenty-five per cent. are chiefly concerned 
over their increased generosity of outline on account of 
the real or imaginary loss of sylphlike grace and slender 
symmetry; and if they could be reassured upon this point 
would not be a pin the worse, and often many points 
better, for their increase in weight. Not more than twenty- 
five per cent. of those who bewail their amplitude of 
growth are in any serious way disabled or discomforted by 
it. Yet fully fifty per cent. of the human race live in 
dread that they are or will some day become unwieldy, 
gross, ‘‘lubberly,’” ‘‘tubby,” ‘‘pussy,” ‘‘roly-poly,” 
‘‘mountains of fat,” ‘‘human haystacks,” or any one of 
the score of picturesque, metaphoric terms in which our 
vernacular is so fertile. To be ‘‘fat and scant o’ breath” 
has been counted a reproach from the days of Falstaff, 
while “‘fatty”’ is as ancient and classic a term of derision 
as ‘‘Go up, thou bald 
head.” 

There can be no 
doubt that an over- 
whelming, encumber- 
ing excess of adipose 
is a real infirmity, 
little short of a calam- 
ity, and the sufferings 
of those who are sad- 
dled with it are pa- 
thetically genuine. 
Yet I seriously doubt 
whether any one of an 
average range of ac- 
quaintance could 
number among his 


[’ IS natural to desire to be 
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For a Long Time Fat was Popularly Regarded 
as a Coarse, Low-Bred Sort of Substance, Associated Chiefly With Pigs 


HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH FAT 
By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 
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total circle more individuals who are afflicted in this way 
than could be counted on hisften fingers. Not more than 
five or ten persons in the thqusand are distressingly and 
disablingly fat, and yet every one who begins to round 
out his curves and lay on flesh, be it ever so slightly, is 
absolutely sure that he is dpstined to be one of those 
horrible examples. It is not $0 much what they are now 
that the corpulent complain of, as the dread they have of 
what they may grow into, - they get older. It is the 
calamities that never happenjthat turn our hair gray and 
grave the wrinkles. The plu 
even the mildest increase in w 
has of the first drink—for f 

One would think that fat 
plague, which, when once it ha 
would go steadily on to des 
appearance and slightest s 















PP have the same horror of 
ight that the Prohibitionist 
of what it may lead to. 

was a disease, a deadly 
1 got foothold in the system, 
y it, and whose earliest 
toms were a danger signal 





and a cause for‘alarm. Few things could be further from 
the physiological fact. Nine times out of ten it is a mark, 
not of disease, but of health. It is an indication that the 
system, by good management and good housekeeping, has 
brought its expenditures within its income and is able to 
lay by a little, against a rainy day. Fat is Nature’s sav~ 
ings-bank, a hoard which can be drawn upon in times of 
scarcity or of need. Fat is in the animal economy what 
starch is in the vegetable—a reserve fuel without which 
continuous and sustained activity would be impossible. 
Whenever Nature wishes to provide for the future she lays 
up fat or starch. It is no mere accident that nine-tenths 
of the bulk of the seeds of plants and of the yolks of the 
eggs of birds and of animals is composed of these two 
substances—provisions for the life that is to come. 

For a long time fat was popularly regarded as a coarse, 
low-bred sort of substance, associated chiefly with pigs 
and suet and whale blubber, and scientifically even as a 
low-grade tissue of small vitality, deposited chiefly be- 
neath the skin as a combination of blanket and bacon for 
the body-army. Now, however, the microscope and 
laboratory have taught us to regard it as one of the most 
indispensable and important tissues of the entire body. 
Every tissue in the body, except the teeth and nails, has 
to have it in some form or proportion if it is to be kept 
in health. ‘‘ Fat-headed”’ or 
‘‘fat-witted” is a term of 
reproach, yet nearly half 
of the bulk of our boasted 
brain and nerves is made 
up of a delicate, fatty sub- 
stance known as lecithin. 
So intimate a part of their 
structure is it that the well- 
known sleep-producing, 
anesthetic effects of ether 
and chloroform are believed 
to be due to their affinity 
for the fatty substances 
of the nerve centres. Fat 





lubricates the movements of - 





the muscles, pads over the 
prominences of the bones so 
that the skin can play smoothly 
over them without stretching or 
cracking; the eyeballs rotate 
upon acushion of fat; not only 
are the hollows of our bones 
NEW ELL filled with it (yellow marrow), 

but the spongy portions of them 
are packed with a so-called red marrow, also largely fat, 
in which some of the most vital and important processes 
of blood-formation are carried out. 

From a physiological point of view it is about as irra- 
tional to object to a fair amount, or even a moderate 
excess, of fat as it would be to too much muscle or too 
many brains, or, from a financial point of view, too 
much money in the bank. And in eight cases out of ten 
its accumulation will not go beyond comparatively rea- 
sonable limits. Moreover, like money, where it can be 
accumulated, it can also be spent. Indeed, the purpose of 
its accumulation is for future spending, and this spending 
usually takes place within the lifetime of the individual. 
Nature is seldom so foolish as to be a miser and to accu- 
mulate for the mere pleasure of hoarding. In either case 
a margin is a good thing to have. You never have quite 
enough until you have a little too much. 

Supposing that fat in perfectly healthy conditions con- 
stitutes ten per cent. of the body weight; what are the 
causes that determine its accumulation in excess of this? 
In animals this is simplicity itself, and fattening can be 
produced at will by increasing their food supply, particu- 
larly in starchy or fatty substances, without increasing 
their exercise. In a state of nature a change of this sort 
occurs every fall, and is of obvious value as a preparation 
for the cold and probable food-scarcity of winter. There is, 
however, nothing prophetic about it, as the old argument 
of design was wont to hold, for it simply depends upon the 
fact that the trees and plants that have formed the habit 
of maturing their seeds at this time of year will leave off- 
spring that have a chance of surviving the winter, and by ~ 
feeding upon these fruits, grains and nuts the animal 
most selfishly grows fat. 


Protection Against the Frosts of Old Age 


UR own species has almost completely lost this sea- 
sonal variation, its only survival being among farming 
populations, who, instead of laying on weight in the fall 
and losing it in the winter, gain weight in winter and lose 
it in spring. Animals in a state of nature and savages sub- 
sist usually in such a hand-to-mouth fashion and upon so 
narrow a dietetic margin that any marked increase of 
their food supply is promptly embraced as an opportunity 
of insuring themselves against the next famine by laying 
on fat. Civilized man, however, has had, for generations 
past, so comparatively equable a food supply the year 
around that he has, in large measure, lost this tendency to 
respond promptly to increases in his food by laying on 
flesh. Unless his appetite be first improved by life or 
exercise in the open air, travel or change of scene, an 
increase of food is more likely to make him bilious than 
to fatten him. In fact, the relation to-day between fat- 
ness and feeding is far less intimate than is usually sup- 
posed. Individual peculiarity, hereditary tendencies and 
special habits of life are much more apt to be concerned 
in it than either quantity or quality of food. 

There is, however, one natural tendency to weight 
variation which still survives, and that is the inclina- 
tion to gain weight with increasing years, after adult 
stature has been reached. The average healthy, vigorous 
man or woman, after reaching and holding a comparatively 
constant weight from the twenty-fifth year on for a dec- 
ade or two, somewhere from the thirty-fifth to the fif- 
tieth year is apt to show an inclination to put on from 
fifteen to thirty pounds of additional avoirdupois. 

This is a perfectly normal, natural tendency, roughly 
parallel with the animal habit of getting fat in the fall in 
preparation for winter. Fifteen or twenty pounds of : 























adipose isas valuable 
a protection against 
the frosts of oldageas 
it would be against 
the blasts of Boreas. 
So far as this tend- 
ency being regarded 
as anything abnor- 
mal or cause for un- 
easiness, it is, on the 
contrary, its absence 
which should cause 
us to worry. 

If it does not occur 
we had better look 
about for the reason 
why. The stout and 
comfortable middle- 
aged man or 
woman will 
stand the worry 
and strain of 
middle life, and 
have at least a 
ten to twenty 
per cent. better 
chance of survival to 
a good old age than 
the thin, spare and 
nervous one. Like 
every natural accu- 
mulation of adipose, 
it is stored up only 
to be spent, and this 
fifteen to thirty 
pounds increase in the fourth or fifth decade is almost 
certain to be lost again in the sixth or seventh. ‘‘ The 
shrunk shank,” and “lean and slipper’d pantaloon”’ are 
as characteristic marks of the sixth Age of Man as the 
“fair round belly, with good capon lin’d”’ is of the fifth. 

But it is not only in middle life that a fair degree of 
adipose—yes, of plain fatness—is both a sign of health and 
an asset for the future, but in earlier life as well. It is 
nearly twenty per cent. safer to be ten pounds over than 
ten pounds under the normal or standard weight for your 
height at any age. The statistics of our insurance com- 
panies years ago revealed the curious fact that, while those 
applicants for insurance, of consumptive family history 
who were ten pounds or more under weight showed a 
marked susceptibility to the disease, those who were for- 
tunate enough to be ten pounds or more over the standard 
weight showed, not only no higher susceptibility than the 
average of the community, but a slightly lower one. In 
other words, an increase of ten pounds in weight had over- 
balanced the dangers of the hereditary tendency. One of 
our principal aims in the open-air treatment of consump- 
tion is to increase our patient’s weight. When once he 
has fairly started to get fat we feel that half the battle 
against the disease is over. Merely to find a young man 
or woman remarkably under weight for their height 
arouses a suspicion at once of possible tuberculosis. 


Fat the Foe of Neurasthenia 


Ce of the most successful methods of treating neu- 
rasthenia and nervous bankruptcy, the celebrated Weir 
Mitchell treatment, consists chiefly of rest and overfeeding, 
and its object is to make the patient fat. So that a 
growth of healthy fat up to or even slightly in excess of 
twenty per cent. of your former weight is a protection 
against disease, a buffer against the shocks and a shield 
against the darts and pin-pricks of fortune, a lubricator of 
all the frictions of 
life, it adds beauty 
to the beautiful and 
favor to the plain, 
and, in short, is an 
advantage in every 
way and a thing to 
be desired instead 
of dreaded, to be 
proud of instead of 
ashamed of. 
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Myadvice, there- 
fore, to the vast 
majority of those 
who are anxious to 
lose weight, to get 
thin, is like Punch’s 
famous advice to 
those about to get 
married: ‘Don’t.’ 
Your balance in the 
body bank may be 
a trifle unpoetic in 
the matter of waist- 
line, may show a 
regrettable prefer- 
ence foraccumulat- 
ing where the miners used 
to carry their gold, under 
the belt, but do not worry 
about it. You will have a 
good time spending it be- 
fore very long, and most 
of the means that you can 
adopt to get rid of it will 
do you far more harm than 
it ever will or can. More- 
over, unlike the gold, it 
will float, and in the ex- 
treme emergency of ship- 
wreck will act as a life- 
preserver instead of dragging you down to destruction, 
as so thrillingly described in the Shilling Shockers. 

You may rid yourself at once of the spectre that 
fatness is usually either a sign of disease or a cause 
of disease. Statements to this effect are abroad on 
every hand, dating back to a most respectable antiquity, 
one of them, indeed, attributed to the great Father of 
Medicine. If he ever said it it is simply another addition to 
the numerousillustrations of the truth that great Jove him- 
self sometimes nods. But in whatever mists of 
antiquity the saying may have started, it is little 
better than pure superstition, and its principal 
vogue at the present day is due to the shameless 
and unscrupulous exploitation of it in the col- 
umns of the newspapers by quacks and char- 
latans who have anti-fat remedies to sell. The 
business of these harpies, of course, is to fatten 
on the fears and superstitions of the people, and 
their jeremiads upon the dangers and terrors of 
fatness are as false as their claims to cure. The 
only weight their remedies can be relied upon 
to reduce is that of their victims’ purse. 

The vast majority of diseases are marked by 
thinness and emaciation, not by fatness and 
increase in weight; and fatness is one of the 
rarest symptoms of disease, instead of the com- 
monest. A few conditions which diminish the 
power of the individual to take exercise, while 
at the same time the appetite and powers of 
nutrition are not impaired, may be accompanied 
by an increase in weight. A few other condi- 
tions in which there is an imperfect elimination 
of waste, or in which mildly narcotic poisons 
are either produced in the body or, like alcohol, 
introduced into it from without, may, by a 
perversion of the chemical activities of the 
body, result in a general choking, so to 
speak, of combustion and a consequent 
accumulation of flabby fat. But all these 
disease conditions put together would not 
account for five per cent. of the instances of positive cor- 
pulence which we meet, and in none of them does the 
mere increase of fatty tissue constitute a serious compli- 
cation of the disease. There is another somewhat larger 
group of diseases, chiefly those involving the heart or the 
kidneys, in which there is a marked increase in body weight 
and bulk, such as is commonly known as “bloating,” 
but this is due, not to an accumulation of fat, healthy or 
unhealthy, but simply of water in the tissues—a genuine 
**waterlogging”’ of the body-hulk. 

Another ghastly delusion which has a wide circula- 
tion is that if ordinary healthy fat be allowed to go on 
accumulating it will finally ‘gather round the heart and 
choke you.” This has about as much foundation as the 
equally widespread belief that if you lift up a guinea- 
pig by its tail its eyes will drop out. Fat around the heart 
and a fatty heart are as different as a horse chestnut and a 
chestnut horse. A moderate increase of the normal adipose 
tissue upon the surface of the heart does occur in some 
cases of general obesity, but this does not interfere in any 
appreciable way with the movements of the organ, except, 
to a slight degree, in the same way that it does those of the 
rest of the body—by increasing its weight and bulk. The 
real fatty heart is a degeneration or decay of the heart 
muscle itself, in the course of which its muscular substance 
is turned into fat, much the same as the curd of cheese is 
turned into fat in the process of ripening. This, of course, 
is an exceedingly serious diseased condition, but has no 
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relation whatever to the fatness or thinness of the indi- 
vidual in whom it occurs; in fact, is quite as often found 
in thin and emaciated people as in stout and corpulent 
ones. 

But all this, while it may, to some degree, relieve their 
fears for the future and mitigate the horrors of their situ- 
ation, is but scant comfort for the fifteen or twenty per 
cent. of self-styled sufferers from obesity, who really have 
an accumulation of adipose excessive enough to interfere 
with both comfort and efficiency, and who can echo from 
the bottom of their hearts the aspiration of the poet: 


Oh! that this too, too solid flesh would melt! 


What can be done for them? That will depend entirely 
upon the cause of their unwelcome riches—their swollen 
fortunes. With fully half of them this will be found to be 
something for which they are not in the least responsible 
and which, also, is almost entirely beyond their control —a 
natural tendency to lay on flesh, to increase in weight, 
upon a diet and under conditions in which the average 
individual would remain thin and slender. We must 
frankly admit that we know little or nothing of the nature 
of this tendency any more than we do of the similar ones 
—to grow tall or short, to have blue or brown eyes, to be 
blond or brunette, except that, like all of these, it is very 
apt to be hereditary. 


Why Some of Us Take on Fat 


AS ERTAIN percentage of the members of some families, 
seldom more than twenty or thirty per cent., exhibit a 
well-marked tendency to grow stout and corpulent, some 
in young life, but more aftera certain age has been reached. 
Our ability to modify this condition is almost as limited 
as our understanding of it. About all that can be done is 
to urge these unfortunate individuals to keep up as active 
habits of exercise and outdoor life as possible, to refrain 
from excess in the matter of sugar and starches, and, of 
course, avoid alcoholic beverages, and to encourage them 
to cultivate that cheerful 
tendency which, fortu- 
nately, usually accom- 
panies this bodily habit, 
and try to make the best 
of it. It is per- 
fectiy idle for them 
to starve them- 
selves, to drain 
their tissues with 
drastic catharttics, to 
poison themselves with 
obesity cures, to sweat 
themselves into a hectic, 
or to walk in the sun or 
work in the gymnasium 
to the verge of exhaus- 
tion. Let them clear their 
minds of the dread that 
their fat is ever going to 
seriously injure them; rid 
themselves of the haunt- 
ing sense that this accu- 
mulation is due to either 
gluttony or laziness, and 
hence is some- 
thing in itself 
disgraceful; eat a 
good variety of 
foods, particularly 
fresh vegetables, 
meat and acid fruits; indulge in all the pleasurable kinds 
of exercise that they can be sure to find. 

In short, stop punishing themselves for what is not their 
own fault, and worrying over a condition which they can- 
not cure and which will, probably, one day disappear of 
itself, and they will find their lot a tolerable and usually 
even an enjoyable one. A small group in whom fatness is 
due to some definite disease-condition, some perversion of 
the body metabolism, will have, of course, causations as 
varied as their diseases, and will each require individual 
treatment by a competent physician. 

This leaves a considerable group of Falstaffs and “ Fair, 
fat and forties,’’ whose condition is due largely to the 
aggravation either of slight hereditary tendencies or of the 
normal weight-increase of approaching middle life, by 
careless or bad habits on their part. The first and far the 
commonest cause of the trouble among these is the drop- 
ping of regular habits of exercise in the open air, such as is 
very apt to occur after the age of twenty-five in both men 
and women under modern conditions. Conventional and 
commercial influences have about equal weight. 

The boy who has completed his period of studies, of 
apprenticeship and of experimentation, and settled down 
to his trade, his business or his profession, is taught that 
it is beneath his dignity and will interfere with his repu- 
tation for steadiness and reliability in the community to 
continue his baseball, football or tennis, and, except at 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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The Monarch of Park Barren 


and sombre deeps of spruce 

forest, over which the bald 
granite peak of Old Sangamank kept end- 
less guard, came reports of a moose of 
more than royal stature, whose antlers 
beggared all records for symmetry and 
spread. From a home-coming lumber- 
cruiser here, a wandering Indian there, 
the word came straggling in, till the 
settlements about the lower reaches of 
the river began to believe there might be 
some truth behind the wild tales. Then 
—for it was autumn, the season of gold 
and crimson falling leaves, and battles on 
the lake shores under the white full moon 
—there followed stories of other moose, 
seen fleeing in terror, with torn flanks and 
bleeding shoulders; and it was realized 
that the prowess of the great bull moose 
was worthy of his stature and his adorn- 
ment. Apparently he was driving all the 
other bulls off the Sangamank ranges. 

By this time the matter became of 
interest to the guides. The stories came 
in from different quarters, so it was hard 
to guess just where the gigantic stranger 
was most likely to be found. To north 
and northeast of the mountain went the 
two Armstrongs, seeking the stranger’s 
trail, while to south and southeastward 
explored the Crimmins boys. If real, the 
giant bull had to be located; if a myth, 
he had to be exploded before raising 
impossible hopes in the hearts of visiting 
sportsmen. 

Then suddenly arrived corroboration of 
all the stories. It came from Charley 
Crimmins. He was able to testify with 
conviction that the giant bull was no 
figment of Indian’s imagination or lum- 
berman’s inventive humor. For it was 
he whose search had been successful. 

In fact, he might have been content to 
have it just a shade less overwhelmingly 
successful. That there is such a thing as 
an embarrassment of success was borne in 
upon him when he found himself jumping 
madly for the nearest tree, with a moose 
that seemed to have the size of an ele- 
phant crashing through the thickets close 
behind him. He reached the tree just in 
time to swing well up among the branches. Be 
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far up under the stony crest of 
the mountain came down and 
attempted to dispute it. The wild 
kindred, as a rule, are most averse to 
unnecessary quarrels. Unless their food 
or their mates are at stake, they will fight 
only under extreme provocation, or when 
driven to bay. They are not ashamed to 
run away rather than press matters too 
far and toward a doubtful issue. A bull 
moose and a bear are apt to give each 
other a wide berth, respecting each other's 
prowess. But there are exceptions to all 
rules—especially where bears, the most 
individual of our wild cousins, are con- 
cerned. And this bear was in a particu- 
larly savage mood. Just in the mating 
season he had lost his mate, who had been 
shot by an Indian. The old bear did not 
know what had happened to her; but he 
was ready to avenge her upon any one. 
Unluckily for him, it was the great 
moose who crossed his path; and the 
luck was all Charley Crimmins’, who 
chanced to be the spectator of what hap- 
pened there beside the moonlit lake. 
Charley was on his way over to the 
head of the Nepisiguit, when it occurred 
to him that he would like to get another 
glimpse of the great beast who had so 
ignominiously discomfited him. Peeling 
a sheet of bark from the nearest white 
birch he twisted himself a ‘“‘moose-call,”’ 
then climbed into the branches of a 
willow which spread out over the edge 
of the shining lake. From this conceal- 
ment he began to utter persuasively the 
long, uncouth, melancholy call by which 
the moose cow summons her mate. 
Sometimes these vast northern soli- 
tudes seem, for hours together, as if they 
were empty ofall life. It is as if a wave of 
distrust had passed simultaneously over 
all the creatures of the wild. At other 
times the lightest occasion suffices to call 
life out of the stillness. Crimmins had 
not sounded more than twice his dreadful 
call when the bushes behind the strip of 
beach crackled sharply. But it was not 
the great bull that stepped forth into the 
moonlight. It was a cow moose. She 
came out with no effort at concealment, 
and walked up and down the beach, 








Then the tree quivered as the furious 
animal flung his bulk against it. Crimmins 
had lost his rifle in the flight. He could 
do nothing but sit shivering on his branch, making remarks 
so uncomplimentary that the great bull, if he could have 
appreciated them, would probably have established him- 
self under that tree till vengeance wasaccomplished. But, 
not knowing that he had been insulted, he presently grew 
tired of snorting at his captive, and wandered off through 
the woods in search of more exciting occupation. Then, 
indignant beyond words, Charley descended from his 
retreat, and took back his authoritative report. 

At first it was thought that there would be great hunting 
around Old Sangamank till those tremendous antlers 
should fall a prize to some huntsman not only lucky but 
rich. For no one who could not pay right handsomely 
for the chance could hope to be guided to the range where 
such an unequaled trophy was to be won. But when the 


‘ matter, in ali its authenticated details, came to the ears 


of Uncle Adam, dean of the guides of that region, he said 
*‘No!/” with an emphasis that left no room for argument. 
There should be no hunting around the slopes of Sanga- 
mank for several seasons. If the great bull was the terror 
they made him out to be, then he had driven all the other 
bulls from his range, and there was nothing to be hunted 
but his royal self. ‘‘ Well,” decreed the far-seeing old 
guide, ‘‘ we'll let him be for a bit, till his youngsters begin 


"to grow up like him. Then there’ll be no heads in all 


the rest of New Brunswick like them that comes from 
Old Sangamank.”’ This decree was accepted, the New 
Brunswick guides being among those who are wise enough 
to cherish the golden-egged goose. 

In the course of that season the giant moose was seen 
several times by guides and woodsmen, but, usually, from 
a distance, as the inconsiderate impetuosity of his temper 
was not favorable to close or calm observation. The only 
people who really knew him were those who, like Charley 
Crimmins, had looked down upon his grunting wrath 
from the branches of a subsiantial tree. 


For Perhaps Thirty or Forty Yards the Bull was Able to Keep Up This 


Almost Incredible Pace 


Upon certain important details, however, all observers 
agreed. The stranger (for it was held that, driven by 
some southward wandering instinct, he had come down 
from the wild solitudes of the Gaspé Peninsula) was reck- 
oned to be a good eight inches taller at the shoulders than 
any other moose of New Brunswick record, and several 
hundredweight heavier. His antlers, whose symmetry 
and palmation seemed perfect, were estimated to have a 
spread of sixty inches, at least. That was the conservative 
estimate of Uncle Adam, who had made his observations 
with remarkable composure from a tree somewhat less 
lofty and sturdy than he would have chosen. 

In color the giant was so dark that his back and flanks 
looked black, except in the strongest sunlight. His mighty 
head, with long, deeply-overhanging muzzle, was of a rich 
brown, while the under parts of his body and the inner 
surfaces of his long, straight legs were of a rusty fawn- 
color. His ‘‘bell’’—as the long, shaggy appendage that 
hangs from the neck of a bull moose, a little below the 
throat, is called—was of unusual development, and the 
coarse hair adorning it peculiarly glossy. To bring down 
such a magnificent prize, and to carry off such a trophy 
as that unmatched head and antlers, the greatest sports- 
men of America would have begrudged no effort or ex- 
pense. But, though the fame of the wonderful animal was 
cunningly allowed to spread to the ears of all sportsmen, 
its habitat seemed miraculously elusive. It was heard of 
on the Upsalquitch, the Nepisiguit, the Dungarvon, the 
Little Sou’west, but more, by some strange chance; in the 
country around Old Sangamank. Visiting sportsmen 
hunted, followed greattrails and brought down splendid 
heads; but no stranger with a rifle was allowed to see the 
proud antlers of the Monarch of Sangamank. 

The right of the splendid moose to be called the Monarch 
of Sangamank was settled, beyond all question, one moon- 
light night when the surly old bear who lived in a crevasse 


angrily looking for her imagined rival. 

When the uneasy animal’s back was 
toward him Crimmins called again, a short, 
soft call. The cow jumped around as if she had been struck, 
and the stiff hair along her neck stood up with jealous rage. 
But there was no rival anywhere in sight, and she stood 
completely mystified, shaking her ungainly head, peering 
into the dark undergrowth, and snorting tempestuously as if 
challenging the invisible rival to appear. Then suddenly 
the angry ridge of hair sank down, she seemed to shrink 
together upon herself and with a convulsive bound she 
sprang away from the dark undergrowth, landing with a 
splash in the shallow water along shore. At the same in- 
stant the black branches were burst apart, and a huge 
bear, forepaws upraised and jaws wide open, launched 
himself forth into the open. 

Disappointed at missing his first spring, the bear rushed 
furiously upon his intended victim; but the cow, for all 
her apparent awkwardness, was as agile as a deer. Barely 
eluding his rush, she went shambling up the shore at a 
terrific pace, plunged into the woods and vanished. The 
bear checked himself at the water’s edge, and turned, 
holding his nose high in air, as if disdaining to acknowledge 
that he had been foiled. 

Crimmins hesitatingly raised his rifle. Should he bag 
this bear, or should he wait, and sound his call again a 
little later, in the hope of yet summoning the great bull? 
As he hesitated, and the burly, black shape out in the 
moonlight also stood hesitating, the thickets rustled and 
parted almost beneath him, and the mysterious bull strode 
forth, with his head held high. 

He had come in answer to what he thought was the 
summons of his mate; but when he saw the bear his 
rage broke all bounds. He doubtless concluded that the 
bear had driven his mate away. With a bawling roar he 
thundered down upon the intruder. 

The bear, as we have seen, was in no mood to give way. 
His small eyes glowed suddenly red with vengeful fury, 
as he wheeled and gathered himself, half crouching upon 












his haunches, to meet the tremendous attack. In this 
attitude all his vast strength was perfectly poised, ready 
for use in any direction. The moose, had he been attacking 
a rival of his own kind, would have charged with antlers 
down; but, against all other enemies, the weapons that he 
relied upon were his gigantic hoofs, edged like chisels. As 
he reached his sullenly-waiting antagonist he reared on his 
hindlegs, towering like a black rock about to fall and 
crush whatever was in its path. Like pile-drivers his fore- 
hoofs struck downward, one closely following the other. 

The bear swung aside as lightly as a weasel, and eluded 
—but only by a hair’s-breadth—that destructive stroke. 
As he wheeled he delivered a terrific swinging blow with 
his armed forepaw upon his assailant’s shoulder. 

The blow was a fair one. Any ordinary bull moose 
would have gone down beneath it, with his shoulder-joint 
shattered to splinters; but this great bull merely stag- 
gered, and stood for a second in amazement. Then he 
whipped about, and darted upon the bear with a sort of 
hoarse scream, his eyes flaming with a veritable madness. 
He neither reared to strike nor lowered his antlers to gore, 
but seemed intent upon tearing the foe with his teeth, as 
a mad horse might. At the sight of such resistless fury 
Crimmins involuntarily tightened his grip on his branch, 
and muttered: ‘‘That ain’t no moose/ It’s a ” But 
before he could finish his comparison, astonishment 
stopped him. The bear, unable with all his strength and 
weight to withstand the shock of that straight and 
incredibly swift charge, had been rolled over and over 
down the gentle slope of the beach. At the same moment 
the moose, blinded by his rage and unable to check himself, 
had tripped over a log that lay hidden in the bushes, and 
fallen headlong on his nose. 

Utterly cowed by the overwhelming completeness of 
this overthrow, the bear was on his feet again before his 
conqueror and scurrying to refuge like a frightened rat. 
He made for the nearest tree—and that nearest tree, to 
Crimmins’ dismay, was Crimmins’ tree. The startled guide 
swung himself hastily to a higher branch, which stretched 
well out over the water. 

Before the great bull could recover his footing the 
fugitive had gained a good start. But, desperately swift 
though he was, the doom that thundered behind him was 
swifter, and caught him just as he was scrambling into 
the tree. Those implacable antlers plowed his hind- 
quarters remorselessly, till he squealed with pain and 
terror. His convulsive scrambling raised him, the next 
instant, beyond reach of that punishment; but, im- 
mediately, the great bull reared, and struck him again and 
again with his terrible hoofs, almost crushing the victim's 
maimed haunches. The bear bawled again, but main- 
tained his clutch of desperation and finally drew himself 
up to a safe height, where he crouched on a branch, 
whimpering pitifully while the victor raged below. 

At this moment the bear caught sight of Crimmins, 
eying him steadily. To the cowed beast this was a new 
peril-menacing him. With a frightened glance he crawled 
out on another branch, as far as it could be trusted to 
support his weight. And there he clung, huddled and 
shivering like a beaten puppy, looking from the man to 
the moose, from the 
moose to the man, as 
if he feared they 
might both jump at 
him together. 

But the sympa- 
thies of Crimmins 
were now entirely 
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with the unfortunate bear, his fellow- 
prisoner, and he looked down at the 
arrogant tyrant below with a sincere 
desire to humble his pride with a rifle- 
bullet. But he was too far-seeing a guide 
for that. He contented himself with 
climbing a little lower till he attracted 
the giant’s attention to himself, and then 
dropping half a handful of tobacco, dry 
and powdered, into those snorting, red 
nostrils. 

It was done with nice precision, just 
as the giant drew in his breath. He got 
the fullest benefit of the pungent dose, 
and such trivial matters as bears and 
men were instantly forgotten in the par- 
oxysms which seized him. His roaring 
sneezes seemed as if they would rend his 
mighty bulk asunder. He fairly stood 
upon his head, burrowing his muzzle into 
the moist leafage, as he strove to purge 
the exasperating torment from his nos- 
trils. Crimmins laughed till 
he nearly fell out of the tree, 
while the bear forgot to 
whimper as he stared in 
terrified bewilderment. At 
last the moose stuck his 
muzzle up in the air and 
began backing blindly over 
stones and bushes, as if try- 
ing to get away from his 
own nose. Plump into four 
or five feet of icy water he 
backed. The shock seemed 
to give him an idea. He 
plunged his head under, 
and fell to wallowing and 
snorting and raising such a 
prodigiousdisturbance that << 
all the lake shores rang with 
it. Then he bounced out 
upon the beach again, and 
dashed off through the 
woods, as if a million hor- 
nets were at his ears. 

Weak with laughter, 
Crimmins climbed down 
out of his refuge, waved an amiable farewell to the 
stupefied bear, and resumed the trail for the Nepisiguit. 


4 
Up 
: 


He Reached the 
Tree Just in Time 


II 


OR the next two years the fame of the great moose 
kept growing, adding to itself various wonders and 
extravagances, till it assumed almost the dimensions of a 
myth. Sportsmen came from all over the world in the 
hope of bagging those unparalleled antlers. They shot 
moose, caribou, deer and bear, and went away disap- 
pointed only in one regard. But at last they began to 
swear that the giant was a mere fiction of the New Bruns- 
wick guides, designed to lure the hunters. The 

guides, therefore, began to think it was time to 

make good and show their proofs. Even Uncle 

Adam was coming around to this—when, sud- 
denly, word came from the Crown Land Depart- 
ment at Fredericton that the renowned moose 
must not be allowed to fall to any rifle. A 
special permit had been issued for his capture 





















to Swing Well Up Among the Branches 
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and shipment out of the country, that 
he might be the ornament of a famous 
zoblogical park, and a lively proclamation 
of what the New Brunswick forests could 
produce. 

The idea of taking the King of Sanga- 
mank alive seemed amusing to the guides, 
and to Crimmins particularly. But Uncle 
Adam, whose colossal frame and giant 
strength seemed to put him peculiarly in 
sympathy with the great bull moose, 
declared that it could and should be done, 
for he would do it. Upon this skepticism 
vanished, even from the smile of Charley 
Crimmins, whe 
voiced the general 
sentiment when he 
said: 

“Uncle Adam 
ain’t the man to 
bite off any more 
than he can chew!”’ 

But Uncle Adam 
was in no hurry. 
He had such a re- 
spect for his adver- 
sary that he would 
not risk losing a 
single point in the 
approaching con- 
test. He waited till 
the mating season 
and the hunting 
season were long 
past, and the great 
bull’s pride and 
temper somewhat 
cooled. He waited, 
moreover, for the 
day to come 
along toward mid- 
winter —whenthose 
Titanic antlers 
should loosen at 
their roots, and fall 
off at the touch of 
the first light 
branch that might 
brush against them. This, the wise old woodsman knew, 
would be the hour of the king’s least arrogance. Then, too, 
the snows would be lying deep and encumbering over all 
the upland slopes whereon the moose loved to browse. 

Along toward mid-February word came to Uncle Adam 
that the monarch had “ yarded up,” as the phrase goes, on 
the southerly slope of Old Sangamank, with three cows 
and their calves of the previous spring under his protec- 
tion. This meant that, when the snow had grown too deep 
to permit the little herd to roam at will, he had chosen a 
sheltered area where the birch, poplar and cherry, his 
favorite forage, were abundant, and there had trodden 
out a maze of deep paths which led to all the choicest 
browsing, and centred about a cluster of ancient firs so 
thick as to afford covert from the fiercest storms. The news 
was what the wise old woodsman had been waiting for. 
With three of his men, a pair of horses, a logging-sled, 
axes and plenty of rope, he went to capture the king. 

It was a clear, still morning, so cold that the great trees 
snapped sharply under the grip of the bitter frost. The 


With a Bawling Roar He 
Thundered Upon the Intruder 
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men went on snowshoes, leaving the teams hitched in a 
thicket on the edge of a logging road some three or four 
hundred yards from the ‘‘moose-yard.”’ The sun glittered 
keenly on the long, white alleys which led this way and 
that at random through the forest. The snow, undisturbed 
and accumulating for months, was heaped in strange 
shapes over hidden bushes, stumps and rocks. The tread 
of the snowshoes made a furtive, crunching sound, as it 
rhythmically broke the crisp surface. 

Far off through the stillness, the great moose, lying with 
the rest of the herd in their shadowy covert, caught the 
ominous sound. He lurched to his feet and stood listening, 
while the herd watched him anxiously, awaiting his ver- 
dict as to whether that strange sound meant peril or no. 

For reasons which we have seen, the giant bull knew 
little of man, and that little not of a nature to command 
any great respect. Nevertheless, at this season of the 
year, his blood cool, his august front shorn of its ornament 
and defense, he was seized with an incomprehensible 
apprehension. After all, as he felt vaguely, there was an 
unknown menace about man; and his ear told him that 
there were several approaching. A few months earlier he 
would have stamped his huge hoofs, thrashed the bushes 
with his colossal antlers and stormed forth to chastise 
the intruders. But now he sniffed the sharp air, snorted 
uneasily, drooped his big ears and led a.rapid but digni- 
fied retreat down one of the deep alleys of his maze. 

This was exactly what Uncle Adam had looked for. His 
object was to force the herd out of the maze of alleys, 
wherein they could move swiftly, and drive them flounder- 
ing through the deep, soft snow, which would wear them 
out before they could go half a mile. Spreading his men 
so widely that they commanded all trails by which the 
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the accident, as, in the quiet of the semi-darkened 

guest-chamber, she lay swathed and blindfolded, 
Rosamond Lansing, spurred by an inclination, morbid, 
perhaps, in its origin, reviewed the incidents which had led 
up to and surrounded ‘ser misadventure. In this retro- 
spective survey, trivial and remote details found place. 
Vividly the whole fateful day passed in parade before 
her memory. 

And yet, aside from its one dread event, it had not been 
especially memorable. 

Since her coming from New Haven, to spend a month 
with her married brother and sister-in-law in New York, 
there had been many days more crowded with incidents 
worth remembering. It was true that she had met that 
afternoon, over a luncheon at Sherry’s, a tall, young scion 
of an old Knickerbocker family, whose fortune report set in 
awe-inspiring figures. And there was no denying that, fresh 
as she was from the atmosphere of callow undergraduates, 
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fugitives might return, he followed up the flight at a run. 
And he accompanied the pursuit with a riot of shouts and 
yells and laughter, designed to shake his quarry’s heart 
with the fear of the unusual. Wise in all woodcraft, Uncle 
Adam knew that one of the most daunting of all sounds 
to the creatures of the wild was that of human laughter, 
so inexplicable and seemingly so idle. 

At other times the great bull would merely have been 
enraged at this blatant clamor and taken it as a challenge. 
But now he retreated to the farthest corner of his maze. 
From this point there were but two paths of return, and 
along both the uproar was closing in upon him. Over the 
edge of the snow, which was almost breast high to him, 
and deep enough to bury the calves—hopelessly deep, 
indeed, for any of the herd but himself to venture through 
—he gave a wistful look toward the depths of the cedar 
swamps in the valley, where he believed he could baffle 
all pursuers. Then his courage—but without his autum- 
nal fighting rage—came back to him. His herd was his 
care. He crowded the cows and calves between himself 
and the snow, and turned to face his pursuers as they came 
running and shouting through the trees. 

When Uncle Adam saw that the king was going to live 
up to his kingly reputation, and fight rather than be 
driven off into the deep snow, he led the advance more 
cautiously, till his forces were within twenty-five or thirty 
paces of the huddling herd. Here he paused, for the guard- 
ian of the herd was beginning to stamp ominously with 
his great, clacking hoofs, and the reddening light in his 
eyes showed that he might charge at any instant. 

He did not charge, however, because his attention was 
diverted by the strange actions of the men, who had 
stopped their shouting and begun to chop trees. It 
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she had found the suspiciously dissipated - appearing 
eyes of Mr. Nicholas Van Kleeck interesting, and his 
languor of manner and drawl of speech fascinating. Yet 
none of these things, despite the comprehensiveness of 
her recapitulation, found high place therein. Neverthe- 
less, in recalling the young millionaire she had adopted, 
unconsciously, a term borrowed by him from the French 
with which to echo her own scornful description of a 
stranger who, on that and several preceding mornings, had 
been seen passing her brother’s house. 

And with this passing her review invariably began; 
for she had, for some occult reason, permitted the poor 
little fellow, who swaggered by on the opposite side of the 
street while she and her brother’s wife waited for the 
electric brougham which was to convey them to Sherry’s, 
to get upon her nerves. There was that in his appearance 
and carriage which had strangely vexed and irritated her, 
and she had called young Mrs. Lansing’s attention to him, 
denouncing him as ‘‘a popinjay.’’ Later, Van Kleeck had 
translated it petit-maitre, and the phrase had remained 
with her. 

The review, so far as her own personal recollection went, 
practically ended with the shock of the collision. For 
subsequent happenings she drew upon what was told her 
by her sister-in-law, who, sitting beside her in the wrecked 
brougham, had escaped scatheless. It was the old story of 
rain-wet pavements and a reckless chauffeur. Turning 
into the cross street from the Avenue, a block from home, 
the wheels had skidded on the glassy asphalt. She 
remembered catching her breath in sudden affright and 
hearing Constance Lansing scream. 

Then there had been one long—interminable it seemed 
—heart-beat of terror in the face of a great, looming 
shadow; a crash, sharp, reverberating; a glitter of crys- 
tal sparks from splintered glass, followed by a keen, 
excruciating stab of pain with succeeding blindness; a 
wrenching ache from a ponderous blow; and then—blessed 
insensibility. 

The circling brougham had hurled itself upon the pole 
of a leisurely-approaching truck and had been impaled by 
it. A sliver of glass had blinded her, and the intruding 
pole, pinning her against the cushions of the carriage, had 
fractured a rib, the ragged ends of which pressed perilously 
close upon lung and—life. 

At the farther end of the block was a hospital, and to 
one of its surgeons, whom a kindly Providence provided 
should be passing at the moment, rescue and relief were 
alike attributable. Into the milieu he had flung himself 
with quickened wit and stern determination, born of what 
he felt to be tragic necessity. He was not a large man, but 
he was iron, made animate. His hand on the bit of one of 
the plunging truck horses had checked further disaster 
by a hair’s breadth. 
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amazed him to see the flashing axes bite savagely into 
the great trunks and send the white chips flying. The 
whole herd watched with wide eyes, curious and appre- 
hensive, till suddenly a tree toppled, swept the hard, blue 
sky and came down with a crashing roar across one of the 
runways. The cows and calves bounded wildly, clear out 
into the snow. But the king, though his eyes dilated 
with amazement, stood his ground and grunted angrily. 
A little later and another tree, huge-limbed and dense, 
came down across the other runway. Two more followed; 
and the herd was cut off from its retreat. The giant bull, 
of course, with his vast stride and colossal strength, could 
have smashed his way through and over the barrier; but 
the others, to regain the safe mazes of the ‘‘yard,” would 
have had to make a detour through the engulfing snow. 
Though the king was now fairly cornered, Uncle Adam 
was puzzled to know what to do next. In his hesitation he 
felled some more trees, dropping the last one so close that 
the herd was obliged to crowd back to avoid being struck 
by the falling top. This, at last, was too much for the king, 
who had never before known what it was to be crowded. 
While his followers plunged away in terror, burying them- 
selves helplessly before they had gone a dozen yards, 
he bawled with fury and charged upon his tormentors. 
Though the snow, as we have seen, came up to his chest, 
the giant’s strength and swiftness were such that the 
woodsmen were taken by surprise, and Uncle Adam, who 
was in front, was almost caught. In spite of his bulk, he 
turned and sprang away with the agility of a wildcat; 
but if his snowshoes had turned and hindered him for 
one-half second he would have been struck down and 
trodden into the smother of snow. Seeing the imminence 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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“That Miserable, 
Little, Conceited, 
Strutting Creature vi 


At his command the dazed driver had gathered up his 
lines and the frightened team, once more under control, 
had been backed away. Upon the box of the brougham, 
with power off and brake on, the chauffeur, with blanched 
face, had sat, paralyzed, inert, until the surgeon, sensible of 
the need of instant action, climbed beside him, usurping 
his place, and guided the machine with flying speed to 
where, at the end of a stretch of roadway, the hospital gates 
stood open. 

Within the institution he had demonstrated his effi- 
ciency in other ways. Personally he had extracted the 
sliver of glass and set the broken rib. Personally he had 
administered a sedative to the hysterical Mrs. Lansing. 

These facts, as has been said, Rosamond learned later 
from her sister-in-law. But there was one feature of the 
affair which was carefully guarded. Studiously Constance 
Lansing and her husband refrained from divulging that 
Dr. Christopher Ewald and “the popinjay”—le petit- 
maitre—were one and the same. 

















During the long weeks that Rosamond lay 
with eyes bandaged and her strong, young, 
pulsing body jacketed in broad bands of 
adhesive plaster, she had heard the story 
again and again—nearly as often as she, 
herself, had reviewed it—and always Doctor 
Ewald was the hero. 

“« [suppose you'll grow to hate Ewald,” her 
brother said to her one evening in the course 
of his usual after-dinner chat, ‘‘ hearing so 
much of him; but he’s really one of the finest 
fellows I ever met.” 

“Charley!” she protested, with not a little 
indignation in her voice, ‘‘how can you say 
such a thing after all Constance has told 
me? Hate him? Why I’m wild over him. 
I’m in love with his voice and that darling 
little accent of his, Besides—what has he 
not done for me? I owe my life to him; 
and if I ever see again I’ll owe him my 
sight as well.” 

After Rosamond was removed from the 
hospital to her brother’s house, Doctor 
Ewald came always twice, and sometimes 
three times a day. Often he sat for a long 
while talking with his patient. It was he 
who had a good deal to do with keeping her 
cheerful. From the very first he assured 
her that her sight should be preserved, nor 
would he admit any peril of pleural com- 
plication from the rib fracture. Her youth 
and her constitution were such allies that a broken rib 
—— Ach! it was all in the day’s work or the day’s play. 
A little tedious, perhaps, yes; a little uncomfortable, 
but—dangerous? Nein! Nein! 

But it was not alone through buoyancy of hope that 
Doctor Ewald inspired his patient with cheer. His manner 
was sunshine itself, and his conversation not merely enter- 
taining, but exhilarating, because of.his youthful optimism. 

“Ah, Miss Lansing,’’ he was wont to say, with just that 
shade of an accent, which she delighted in, ‘“‘ you are much 
better this morning, yes? I know. I can feel it. Less 
pain, yes? You slept fairly well, I am certain.” 

And invariably she agreed with him. 

He came in late one afternoon, just as the nurse was 
giving her her dinner, his enthusiasm echoing in his rap on 
her door and clearly evident in the bustle of his entrance, 
which she seemed to feel rather than hear. 

“T have for you the good news, Miss Lansing,’’ he cried, 
pleased because he knew she would be; “ Yale, they won 
the football—what yousay? Match? No; game? Yes?” 

He had stood for an hour in a biting wind before a 
newspaper bulletin-board waiting the result, because she 
had told him she was interested, and he wished to be the 
first to bring her the news. 

She had planned to attend this game. This was to have 
marked the end of her visit to her New York brother. 
She and he and Constance were to have gone on to New 
Haven together for this—the greatest event of the inter- 
collegiate year. 

“Oh, how glorious!” she exclaimed, all enthusiasm; 
“and how perfectly sweet of you to come and tell me! 
What was the score?” 

When Doctor Ewald was gone she confided ito Con- 
stance that if it had not been for her horrid, adhesive coat 
of mail she would have insisted on hugging him. 

“He’s a perfect dear,’’ she added. 

Whereupon Mrs. Lansing smiled a whimsical smile 
which Rosamond, of course, her eyes being still bandaged, 
could not see. 

It was later the same evening that Rosamond asked her 
sister-in-law: 

“Do tell me again just what Doctor Ewald looks like. 
He is not very tall, is he?” 

“No, not very,” returned Constance guardedly. “He's 
not so tall as Nick Van Kleeck.”’ 

“Ts he as tall as Charley?” 

Charley was five feet ten. 

“No, I don’t believe he is—not quite.” 

“And he is fair?” 

** Yea; 

“That doesn’t mean he has red hair?” 

“No, he hasn’t red hair.” 

The girl was silent for a moment. 

“T always did admire fair men,’’ she observed presently, 
at which Mrs. Lansing smiled again, openly, knowing 
Rosamond could not see. 

“He is about thirty, I should say,’’ Constance said. 

“Thirty-one last March,’ Rosamond corrected 
promptly; “he told me. He was born in Hanover. He 
studied at Géttingen and afterward at Vienna. Is his 
face very much scarred?” 

Mrs. Lansing questioned whether she had heard aright. 

“Searred?” she repeated. 

“Yes. He fought eight duels while he was at the 
university.”. She said it rather proudly. 

“Oh!” her sister-in-law ejaculated, “I see. What a 
» silly custom that is!” 
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“I Want Her to Watch for ‘the 

Popinjay,’’’ Rosamond Announced 
“He Will be 
an Object-Lesson to You” 


With a Little Laugh. 
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“Tt isn’t,” protested the girl; “‘it’s quite as sensible as 
plowing through mud after a blown-up bladder in a 
leather cover.” 

“Who does that?” asked the matter-of-fact Constance 
in all seriousness, 

“American football players.” 

“‘Why, I thought you loved football,’ the astounded 
Constance exclaimed. 

“TI do,” replied the younger woman; ‘I adore it; but I 
can easily see that it is not to be compared with dueling 
as dueling is conducted at the German universities. That 
requires real nerve and skill and finesse, a quick eye and a 
quick arm. It makes its demand on the unaided individ- 
ual, whereas football - ‘ 

“Rosamond,” her sister-in-law interrupted, a little 
sharply, “I’m ashamed of you. Remember your brother 
was captain of the Yale eleven for two years.” 

“‘ All the same, I can’t have you calling dueling a silly 
custom.”’ She paused and Mrs. Lansing was silent. 

After a moment Rosamond repeated her question: “Is 
his face disfigured by his scars?” 

Constance, who had been sitting on the foot of the bed, 
got up and crossed the room to where, on a table, were 
several vases and bowls filled with flowers. 

“T never really noticed,” she answered indifferently, 
as she leaned down to read by the shadow-light a card 
which lay beside a gorgeous bunch of orchids. 

When she straightened again it was to say: ‘‘ Rosamond, 
dear, what a pity you can’t see these beautiful orchids 
Nick Van Kleeck sent you!” 

Her momentary irritation had passed. 

“‘ Stuff!” returned the girl tartly. ‘‘I don’t want to see 
them. Can you fancy any one being so idiotic as to send 
scentless flowers to a blind person?”’ 

A few mornings after this Doctor Ewald announced: 
‘To-morrow, Miss Lansing, we will have off the bandage. 
No more compresses. To-morrow we shall see—just a 
little at first, very little, but more and more each day.” 
He referred to the dark room, gradually lightened. 

‘‘How nice! Yes?” he added in cheerful query. 

Her lips curved in a smile. 

“ At last!” she murmured in delight. ‘I should have 
given up hope long ago, Doctor Ewald, but for your 
constant reassurance.” 

“No, no,” he protested gayly, “‘I will not believe you. 
You are like myself, an optimist. Always the future looks 
brighter than the present; always people are better than 
they look. There is more good in the world than bad; 
there is more jcy than grief. Pain we forget; pleasure 
lingers in the memory. Nicht wahr? Is it not so?” 

She laughed, pleased with his wholesome enthusiasm. 

“T had never thought of it,” she said; “‘but perhaps 
you are right. I am afraid, though, that I am not so 
charitable to people—to strangers, that is—as you would 
make me out. I am apt to judge from appearances. 
Some persons I hate on sight. They antagonize me for 
no more justifiable reason than that they wear their hair 
too long or their coats too short. Sometimes it is their 
walk; sometimes their gestures; sometimes their pitch of 
voice.” 

The doctor was sitting beside the bed. The nurse, 
standing at a window, was looking into the street between 
the drawn curtains. 

“Ach! no,” Ewald protested again, “it cannot be so. 
You would not be guilty of risking mistakes like that. 
Intuition is good sometimes, but not infallible.” 

She heard the nurse at the window. 
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‘*Miss Burke,” she called, “tell: me the 
time, please?’’ 

The doctor forestalled her. 

“It is ten after eleven,” he said. 

“IT want her to watch for ‘the popinjay,’”’ 
Rosamond announced with a little laugh. 
“He will be an object-lesson to you. He 
usually passes about this time—at least, he 
did before the accident. We thought he 
must have some friend at the hospital, some 
patient there to whom he was devoted, for 
I believe he scarcely missed a morning. I 
don’t think I ever in my life took a more 
bitter, deeper-seated dislike to a person on 
sight than I did to that miserable, little, 
conceited, strutting creature.” “ 

Then she addressed the nurse: ‘‘ You'll 
know him in an instant, Miss Burke,’ she 
told her, ‘‘ just from what I have said. He’s 
little and has blond, curly hair and a ridicu- 
lous, little, fiercely-turned-up mustache. He 
wears curiously-odd, tight-fitting clothes, 
too, usually a black-and-white check suit — 
and a soft gray hat with a feather in it. 
Fancy that!” she added, turning to the doc- 
tor again. ‘A man with a feather in his 
hat! And he carries a slim little cane as 
though it were a riding-whip. I do hope his 
friend is still at the hospital and that he still 
pays his daily morning visits. I do want 
you to see him, Doctor Ewald.” 

And then there came to her a sudden inspiration. “Oh,” 
she exclaimed, “how silly of me! Maybe you have seen 
him. Perhaps you have met him at the hospital. You'd 
know from my description. Really, he was the most 
ludicrous and yet irritating object I ever saw.” 

Miss Burke glanced across the dim room to where, 
beside the white bed, the young doctor had leaned suddenly 
forward and sat now with arms on thighs and head bent, 
staring silentiy into the shadows at his feet. He was a 
small, fair man, with a mustache d la Kaiser; he wore 
black-and-white checks, and she knew that on a table in 
the hall below there rested a gray Alpine hat with a cock 
feather in its band and a slender bamboo cane, which 
belonged to him. 

A lump rose in the nurse’s throat, and she turned back to 
the window, embarrassed and uncomfortable, for the girl 
on the bed, blindfold and unwitting, was laughing. 

“Such a silly, pompous little figure!’’ she added, her 
merriment a discordant note in the strained stillness. “I 
felt like boxing his little ears. And I was not the only one 
the sight of him affected that way. Mrs..Lansing, sweetly 
immovable as she usually is, said he was rather trying, and 
Charley — Mr. Lansing, my brother, you know—called him 
What do you suppose, Doctor Ewald? You can’t 
guess, I know. Well, Charley called him an ass!” 

The doctor was on his feet now. She heard him rise 
and wondered a little at his silence, but the truth was still 
far from her. 

“Does my description convey nothing to you?” she 
asked disappointedly. 

But still, for just a breath, he did not speak. Then, with 
a vain effort to command his voice, to give to his words 
that light, gay-hearted ring which was characteristic of 
his utterance and which had been music to her from the 
first, he said: 

“It means very much, Miss Lansing, 
the picture.”’ 

She noted his changed tone and was startled. 

“And you do not agree with me?” she asked quickly. 
“You do not agree with us ?” 

“T think,” he replied—and he spoke without effort now, 
but with unusual deliberation—‘‘ I think, Miss Lansing, it 
is not fair to judge one entirely by one’s appearance.”’ He 
bowed very gravely, as though she might see, and added: 
“I bid you good-morning, Miss Lansing.” 

She reached out a hand, gropingly, helplessly. Her lips 
moved to speak but she made no sound. Then she heard 
the door open and close, and she knew that he was gone. 
Instantly her voice was hers again. 

“‘Miss Burke!” she cried agitatedly—‘‘ Miss Burke! 
Tell me—tell me at once what I have done! Oh, Miss 
Burke, do you think it was a friend of Doctor Ewald’s that 
I described?’’ Her tone was emphasized anxiety. 

The nurse crossed from the window to the bedside. 
There were tears in her eyes. 

“No, Miss Lansing,” she said quietly. ‘‘ No, Iam quite 
sure it was not a friend of Doctor Ewald’s.”’ 

Ten minutes later Rosamond had told the whole story 
to Constance Lansing, who, with admirable self-control, 
yet with an expression which conveyed to Miss Burke how 
really perturbed she was over the revelation, assured her 
sister-in-law that she was needlessly alarmed, that Doctor 
Ewald’s change of manner was probably due to sudden 
preoccupation, that possibly her story had merely sug- 
gested a patient he was neglecting the while he chatted. 

When Charley Lansing returned from his office Con- 
stance related to him the whole miserable circumstance, 
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shifting to his shoulders the task of revealing the truth to 
his sister. But from this onerous responsibility he was 
fortunately spared. Arriving at Rosamond’s door he was 
arrested by sounds of passionate sobbing. Entering, he 
found her on the verge of hysterics, a condition which 
Miss Burke was vainly striving to calm. 

**Rosa,’’ he called sharply, ‘‘what does this mean? 
What in Heaven’s name is the matter? Do you want to 
undo ali that has been done for you in the past eight 
weeks?” 

She made an effort to check her sobsand control her voice. 

“Yes,” she whimpered. ‘‘ Yes, I—I do—I want to 
undo—undo all the—the harm you’ve—you’ve done me.” 

“The harm?” he queried. 

She wiped away the tears which had found their way to 
her cheeks beneath the bandage. 

“The harm!’ she repeated desperately. “Why— 
oh, why didn’t you—why didn’t you tell me—Doctor 
Ewald was—was the—man I called a—a popinjay?” 

**Who told you that?’’ he demanded sternly. 

** Nun—no one,”’ she stammered, “‘ but I know—I know 
now when— when it’s too late. I know it—I—TI feel it.” 

Her brother attempted no explanation, offered no ex- 
cuse, but his brief visit to her had its effect. Her 
sobbing was not resumed. Presently she slept; and in 
the morning when Doctor Ewald was to come she was 
unexpectedly calm. 

They looked for him, as usual, a little after ten, Miss 
Burke, nerveusly alert, relishing now the excitement of 
the situation, had everything in readiness long before that 
time. An ophthalmoscope, which the doc- 
tor had left with her several days before, 
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‘It is not well, sometimes,” he replied, ‘‘to tell patients 
the truth. You can certainly thank Doctor Ewald for 
saving your sight. Your case, my dear young lady, was a 
most critical one. He, perhaps, would not wish me to say 
this, but in the hands of a less skillful man you would have 
had little chance. Doctor Ewald is a surgeon; but it is as 
an oculist, you know, that he is already famous. For his 
marvelous accomplishments in eye surgery the German 
Emperor, last year, bestowed upon him the order of 
Ernest Augustus.” 

II 

S SOON as Rosamond Lansing was able to distinguish 
black on white in the dim light of the room in which 
she was still a prisoner she wrote Doctor Ewald a letter. 
It was in direct violation of Doctor Finn’s orders, who had 
warned her against attempting either to read or to write, 
and so it was done surreptitiously while Miss Burke was 
absent. It was very brief—not much more than a note— 
and it was both abject and appealing. She gave it to 
Constance to post for her, swearing her to secrecy, and 

promising not to disobey orders again. 

Every day, after this, she asked her sister-in-law if an 
answer had come, and always she received the same reply: 

** Not yet, dear.” 

At last the full light of day was restored to her. Her 
eyes were well. She could read a little, but must not 
overdo it. . 

She had bidden Miss Burke good-by, dressed herself, 
and gone down to the library, where a pile of letters and 
cards which had come during her illness and convalescence 
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the stillness the sharp, shrill note of the postman’s whistle, 
and, a moment later, a maid entered and handed her two 
letters, just delivered. 

Expectantly, hopingly, she glanced at the superscrip- 
tions in turn. Both were unfamiliar. As with paper knife 
she slashed the first envelope she felt her heart pounding, 
realized that her hands trembled and that her nerves 
were aquiver. 

Hastily she skimmed the first page of the inclosure: 

Delighted to hear . recovery . . . pleas- 
ure soon calling Lansing has told 
; brave you were : 

Then over the page the signature confronted her: 
**Nicholas Van Kleeck.”” But her eye had caught some- 
thing else as well, and the blood rushed to her face on the 
instant. He had underscored the term “ petit-maitre.”’ 
Hotly, indignantly, she read: 

I am sure I saw your petit-maitre on the street a few 
weeks ago. It was the Saturday of the Yale-Harvard 
football game, and he was standing gazing at a bulletin 
board. The wind nearly blew him away, and you could 
hear his little teeth chatter. I knew him at once from 
your description — his hat with the feather, his fair curls, his 
mustache d la Kaiser, and his tight clothes—oh! so tight! 

Savagely she tore the sheet across, mutilated it into 
small bits, and, ignoring the waste basket, cast the result 
into the blazing grate. . 

In her eyes were tears of vexation. 

She opened the second letter calmly, her thoughts for 
the moment astray, but as she unfolded the sheet her 

interest flooded back. The handwriting 
on the envelope had meant nothing to her, 





she had arranged for use in case he desired 
to examine the patient’s eyes. She had 
the bottle of homatropine just where she 
could lay her handson it. A basin for hot 
water, carefully sterilized, was waiting in 
the adjoining bathroom, together with the 
sterilized towels. 

The room was darker than customary, 
the window-shades were lowered and the 
curtains pinned together. _ The only light 
came from a small, shaded electric lamp on 
the bureau, and to this she went at inter- 
vals, pulling out her watch from her belt 
and noting the laggard time. 

It was nearly eleven when she heard the 
doorbell. Rosamond heard it, too, and 
moved uneasily. Her hands were busy, 
one with another. 

“Is that the doctor?” she asked anx- 
iously. ‘‘I wish you would step to the 
head of the stairs and listen.” 

Miss Burke was only too willing. But 
in a moment she returned. 

“It is not Doctor Ewald,” she said sim- 
ply. “I understood him to say Doctor 
Finn.” 

Rosamond sighed, and Miss Burke won- 
dered whether it was a sigh of relief or of 
disappointment. 

A minute or two dragged by. Then 
there was a tap at the door and Constance 
Lansing came in followed by a tall figure. 
Miss Burke removed the shade from the 
electric lamp. 

‘**Rosamond, dear,’’ Mrs. Lansing was 
saying, “ this is Doctor Finn, who comes in 
Doctor Ewald’s place. Doctor Ewald has 
sent a note. I understand he has been 
called out of town.” 

The girl addressed Doctor Finn. 

“Ts he likely to be gone long, Doctor?” 
she asked. 

Doctor Finn was tall, dark-bearded, 
middle-aged, and wore heavy-rimmed 
glasses. He stepped to the bedside, while 
Constance stood at its foot. 

‘‘A week, at least, Miss Lansing,” he 
said, and she found his voice pleasant; 
“possibly two weeks. He asked me simply 
to remove the compress from your eyes. 








Endeavoring to Reconcile Him With Her Recollection of the Figure 
That Had Once So Irritated Her 


but onthe closely-written page the sharply- 
angular character of the letters indicated 
at once the German influence. 

Quickly she turned tothe end. Yes, it 
was as she thought —as she hoped. It was 
signed: “Christoph Ewald.” 

Then, suddenly, a fear possessed her. 
He was writing to her, as she deserved. 
How would it be possible for him to forgive 
her, knowing what he did, having heard 
her ridicule, her disgust, from her own 
lips? For a second she dropped the letter 
in her lap, and stared into the shadows 
across the room, a brooding melancholy in 
her eyes, dejection in her pose. 

When she took the writing up again she 
believed herself prepared for his resent- 
ment, for his sarcasm, for his rebuke, per- 
haps for his denunciation. 

She began reading slowly, steeling her- 
self against the expected blow, the deserved 
heart-thrust. 

“‘Dear Miss Lansing.” 

That was of itself supremely non- 
committal. He would hardly address her 
as “‘Dear Madam.” She read the next 
line: 

“Your letter reached me only yester- - 
day.” 

Still nothing. She read on: 

“‘T have been unavoidably absent from 
the city; otherwise, I beg to assure you, 
I should not, in spite of all the circum- 
stances, have given your case into the 
hands of another.” 

She paused, undecided. 

*‘T have never, in my profession,’ the 
letter continued, ‘‘ permitted my personal 
feelings to weigh in the slightest degree 
against what I believed to be my duty.”’ 

Ah! The rebuke had come; delicately, 
but tellingly. 

“T am sorry that you thought it neces- 
sary to apologize, since it was not to me 
but to what I seemed that you offered 
insult.” 

The greatness of the man’s character 
forced itself upon her as she read this. He 
was not to be judged as other men. She 
could not have foreseen this viewpoint of 








That is a simple matter—the nurse, here, 
might doit. But he also wishes me to note 
your progress and direct as tothe light. Ina day or two, he 
says, your adhesive-plaster corset may be removed as well.” 

“Then he is not coming again?” she questioned, disap- 
pointment mingling with anxiety in her tone. “It will 
not be necessary for him to see me again?”’ 

The doctor smiled. 

“‘T trust it will not be necessary,” he answered, “‘but I dare 
say he will see you again. He will be anxious to see your 
magnificent recovery. He regards it as almost miraculous.”’ 

** Miraculous?” Rosamond repeated in dazed astonish- 
ment. ‘‘How, miraculous? My eyes? My rib?” 

“Your eyes, Miss Lansing. He - 

‘But he told me there was never any danger.” 

Doctor Finn chuckled. 





had been put aside waiting this day. Most of the letters 
Constance, at her request, had opened. Some she had 
read to her; others she had briefly epitomized, conveying 
their gist in few words. 

Now Rosamond began looking them over for herself, 
sitting before an open grate in which a fire of cannel coal 
flamed and crackled. Beside her a waste basket yawned 
invitingly. Between the green curtains of the window at 
her back the pale December sunlight stole in, picking out 
the gold from her brown hair and illuminating the written 
pages she scanned. 

The house was very still; her sister-in-law was devoting 
the day to her Christmas shopping; and the street noises 
were muffled by distance. But presently there cut into 


his. Physically he was not a large man, 
but mentally and morally he was a giant. 
The pettiness of the average man recurred to her. She 
knew exactly what the average man would do in such a case. 

“To-morrow,” he added, “‘ I.am coming to see you < 

Hastily she turned back to the date at the beginning. 
It was written yesterday. ‘“‘To-morrow” meant to-day. 
He was coming to-day. 

She sprang up, dropping the letters and cards from her 
lap to the floor, and stood for a moment regarding herself 
in the mirror above the mantel shelf, replacing a stray 
lock of hair, adjusting an illusion chow at her throat. 

But it was not until late afternoon that he came—just 
before dusk, between daylight and lamplight, as she was 
sending the tea-things away. 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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F I WAS to get away from Catlin and live by my pen I 
I must, obviously, have a better base than the McClure 
Syndicate. That was all right, so far as it went. It 
might possibly support the baby. But my wife and I 
must be provided for. So I took to trying my stories in 
the most ambitious quarters. It was just as well, at any 
rate, to have a polite, stereotyped letter of refusal from a 
swell magazine as from some obscure source. I continued 
to write for money. The fact that I was getting none did 
not elevate me. And, as I now had good reason to be 

serious, my stories became quite gay. 

At this time I subscribed for a little magazine which was 
published exclusively in the interest of unsuccessful 
authors. What a circulation it must have had if it reached 
them all! From the magazine I learned that I should 
always write on one side of the paper, and always put my 
name and address plainly at the top of the manuscript— 
just as though, otherwise, the editor might not send it back 
in the next mail. Once, I remember, there was an editorial 
advising authors to make four or five copies of each story 
and send them all off at once, the chances being a hundred 
to one that not more than one magazine out of the four or 
five would accept the story. As a matter of fact, the 
chances were far slimmer than that; yet the editorial 
sounded somewhat discouraging to me. 

Also, I took counsel of a professional literary adviser 
whose advertisement I saw. Financially this was the 
most important literary transaction in which I had ever 
engaged. I had to pay him ten dollars for the advice. He 
said I ought to be more careful about punctuation, and to 
keep on trying. It did not look like ten dollars’ worth et 
the time. But, afterward, I discovered that it was as good 
advice as I could have bought with a million. 

Probably I neglected the part about punctuation; but 
I kept on trying. And one day, not long afterward, I took 
out of the post-office box a thin blue envelope, addressed 
to myself in typewriting and bearing the return-card of 
the Century Magazine. Cards of the big magazines were, 
in a manner, familiar to me. But I had always seen them 
on long, fat envelopes which, at the first glance, indubitably 
bulged with rejected manuscript. Here was an editorial 
letter which could, by no physical possibility, contain a 
manuscript. I opened it with awe, and my head went 
round. It accepted the story, said it was first-rate, 
wanted to know something about me, and was signed by 
Mr. Gilder himself. Of course, I carried it home at once. 
Kittie and I glanced over it a while, and then showed it to 
the baby. Not long after came the Century’s check for 
one hundred dollars. That decided me. 

About a year before that the bank had raised my wages 
to one hundred dollars a month, which was quite affluent 
for Catlin. But I was as much in debt as ever. There 
being three in the family, our expenses were heavier. 
To pick up and go to a strange city was something of a 
venture; yet the prospect pleased us. I should add that 
for some time I had been acquiring a certain stock of 
reservations as to the trade in which I was engaged. The 
little bank had thriven right along; and, on the whole, the 
country had been going ahead faster than the town. But 
for two years now crops had been light about Catlin, and 
hogs sadly visited with cholera, so the farming community 
was more or less in the dumps. The bank, naturally, had 
to protect itself, or else cease to be a bank. We were as 
humane as possible; but the game we made. was a rather 
stiff one for the farmer. Our interest kept on compound- 
ing at the rate of about thirty per cent. a year. So, if a 
farmer fell behind by loss of crops or hogs, he needed all the 
favors of luck and industry in order ever to catch up again. 
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When Her Undisciplined Social Yearnings Became Too Strong 


We never foreclosed a mortgage except as a last resort. 
If it looked as though the farmer were tolerably certain to 
lose the race with our thirty per cent. we would explain 
to him that it was better for him to ‘‘sell off” and take a 
nice, clean, fresh start. Therefore, in the time of which I 
am speaking, there were a good many auction sales around 
Catlin. Sometimes it was my duty to attend them, on 
behalf of the bank, and take possession of the proceeds. 

It was, at that time, a hard country for the women. 
Few farmers had got ahead enough to build comfortable 
houses. Opportunities for social relaxation were quite 
limited. Kittie and I drove into the country occasionally 
to visit a bride of her own age, who had come from my 
home town in Illinois. The bride lived in a house, part sod 
and part frame shack. The young husband was intent 
upon his farm work and “‘getting ahead.” When their 
baby was a year old the wife got an obliging neighbor to 
fix wooden wheels, almost round, on.a cracker-box and tie 
a rope in front. When her undisciplined social yearnings 
became too strong she would put the baby in the cracker- 
box and drag it a mile and a quarter over the dusty road 
to the nearest neighbor that spoke English. Sometimes 
she would willfully stay so long that when the weary 
husband came in from the fields there would be no warm 
supper ready. That began the trouble between them 
which ended ina divorce. The poor little soul didn’t mean 
to be selfish; but she had been dealt a hand that she could 
not play. 

These auctions that I speak of were not pleasant func- 
tions for me. However nicely we stated it to the man, 
everybody knew he was ‘‘selling off” because he had to. 
The women peeking out of the windows of the shack while 
the sale went on, and the brood of children, annoyed me a 
good deal. 

In that period of comparative depression crime in- 
creased —that is, now and then some ‘‘renter’’ whose 
horses, cow and pigs were mortgaged to the bank would 
get plumb discouraged, feloniously run off the mortgaged 
chattels and flee the country, with his ill-gotten gains in his 
pocket. In such cases we must, of course, stick to business 
principles. We must locate the absconder, fetch him back 
and make him pay up or go to jail—not for vengeance or 
out of hardness of heart, but simply as a solemn warning 
to other mortgagors, who, unless they were so warned, 
might also run off their mortgaged stock and skip out of 
the country. This prime business necessity was generally 
understood, and the law was properly indulgent to it. 
Technically the statutes forbade compounding a felony and 
discountenanced employing the machinery of criminal 
jurisprudence for the purpose of collecting a debt. But 
actually we could arrest the man and keep him locked up 
as long as we pleased while endeavoring to get his relatives 
to pay the:debt.» When the debt was paid: we turned him 
loose, and nothing more was said about it. 

Once, I remember, Mr. Tilford went clear to Pennsyl- 
vania to arrest and bring back an absconding mortgagor. 
The expense was considerable, but Mr. Tilford had himself 
appointed a deputy sheriff before he started, so the State 
paid the expense. But we always got the absconder if 
possible, even if we had to pay some of the expense our- 
selves. Getting them was not difficult. They were mere 
amateurs, unskilled in crime. Nine times out of ten some- 
body in the neighborhood would presently hear from them 
—and let us know. 

One afternoon, toward five o’clock, Tom Lee came into 
the bank. I’ve forgotten where Mr. Renfrew and Mr. 
Tilford had gone, but I know I was alone. Tom told me 
that Jones had come back. Jones was on our list; had 
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feloniously run off two horses and a colt that were mort- 
gaged to the bank, and skipped out. We had felt confi- 
dent of getting Jones, however, because he had left his 
wife and children behind. Mr. Renfrew had cautioned 
Tom Lee to keep close watch of them. Tom owed us too 
much not to be obliging. 

I at once sent for Hank Barlow, then the town marshal 
and deputy sheriff, and closed the bank. Being cowardly 
and sentimental by nature, I had not much stomach for the 
enterprise; but my duty was perfectly clear. By the time 
I had sworn out the warrant before old Justice Martin, 
Hank was hitched up, and we started. It was a beautiful 
September afternoon—which is neither here nor there. 
Jones lived about four miles out of town, on a rented farm. 
There were a dozen sickly young poplars around the 
warped little house, which, I remember, had been painted 
a barny red and peeled off in spots. The barn had sod 
walls and was thatched with cornstalks. 

As we came in sight of the house we saw a man go 
around the corner of the barn. So Hank whipped up and 
we galloped through the dooryard. A cornfield came up 
close to the barn. At the barn we jumped out, letting the 
horses look after themselves, and ran down the edge of the 
field. Those cornfields were impenetrable to the eye 
except as you looked straight down a row. In a moment 
we came to the row along which Jones was making off. 
Hank called to him to stop. Probably he could have run 
and got away, but he did stop, and drew a large, old- 
fashioned powder-and-ball revolver. Hank walked up to 
him and told him not to be a fool and get shot, as well as 
getting arrested, anyway. The criminal wilted then and 
suffered himself to be taken back to the buggy. 

When we galloped through the dooryard a young woman 
had peered from the front window; also a very small and 
chubby youngster, sitting on the warped doorstep, had 
looked up at us in grave speculation. There was a boy of 
six or seven by the side of the house. Being arrested, 
Jones asked to speak to his wife. So Hank walked to the 
house with him, while I drove the team behind them. 
The young woman came out of the side door and they 
spoke together. She was dark and slim and her calico 
dress was decidedly dingy. The boy stood a little apart, 
staring at his parents with his eyes full of fear—a slender 
youngster, in patched trousers and a hickory shirt. That 
something unusual was happening had evidently occurred 
to the other member of the family. He came to the corner 
of the house, standing with his legs far apart, because he 
was not very steady on them—further bracing himself by 
resting one fat and dirty hand against the warped clap- 
boards. With the other arm he hugged to his soiled breast 
a block of wood having five pegs stuck in it in such manner 
as faintly to suggest a horse. He had on a calico slip, the 
worse for wear, and he regarded us with a kind of imper- 
sonal, round-eyed solemnity. 

The boy stood with his legs wide apart, and steadied 
himself with a fa* hand and hugged to his breast the tin 
engine which was just then the most prized of his toys. 
Also, he was given at times to contemplating an unfamiliar 
world with an owlish and impenetrable gravity. Jones 
got into the buggy and we drove away. I noticed he 
shifted his eyes so as not to see the baby—which was just 
what I would have done. He was under thirty, still rosy- 
cheeked, with amiable blue eyes. We drove to town and 
locked him in the calaboose, strictly according to the 
form of the statute in such cases made and provided. 

Jones was nothing to me. I had simply done my duty. 
And business is business the world over. But many 
women are fools about it, lacking brains to understand it. 
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I knew this, and knew enough to keep my mouth shut. 
But possibly I was secretly sort of swollen up and running 
over with it. At any rate, my wife soon had it out of me— 
even to the fat, wide-legged urchin, with his block for a 
horse. She took a woman’s advantage of me: simply 
laid her head on my shoulder and said nothing—as though 
I had struck her or kicked the baby downstairs and she 
forgave me. This was absurd, and could have been logic- 
ally refuted if stated orally. We both kept looking after 
the baby all the evening, as though something had hap- 
pened to him, or was likely to happen. 

The first thing in the morning I went around to see 
Jones. The accommodations in the calaboose were not 
elaborate, consisting principally of the bolts on the door 
and the bars across the high, small window. A night in 
there had taken all the gameness out of Jones. He chewed 
tobacco some, I regret to say; but I knew the puddle on 
the floor was partly tears. Let us hope he had been think- 
ing of his wife and little ones—which is admittedly a most 
edifying thing for prisoners to think of, although not very 
cheering. Well, I wanted to know if he had had a good 
breakfast; and in a most sneaking and hangdog manner 
—fairly as though I were a criminal—I gave him the cigars 
I had brought. 

Mr. Renfrew at once took the affair into his more capable 
hands. As we had expected, Jones’ uncle, over by Almena, 
was anxious to avoid the shame of having a nephew sent 
to prison. Of course, we would not have expected the 
uncle to do anything so quixotic as pay the debt before we 
had the culprit fast behind the bars. There was always a 
chance that we would not catch him, and the family 
’scutcheon would be preserved without expense. By the 
simplest rule of the game we must move our man into 
proper position before we could ask the relatives to jump. 

Jones being locked up, the uncle came over at once. 
From our point of view, to catch the absconder and make 
him settle was just as good, for purposes of a warning, as 
to have him convicted. So whatever we got in a settle- 
ment was, in a manner, clear gain. Furthermore, we were 
always dubious about securing a conviction—farmers, 
from whom the jury was sure to be drawn, too often cher- 
ishing a class prejudice against bankers. Jones’ uncle 
was aware of these points in his favor, and made the most 
of them. Both Mr. Renfrew and Mr. Tilford felt that he 
was a very contemptible person to put such a lowvaluation 
on the family honor and to be so niggardly when the L » ppi- 
ness and prospects of his own nephew were at stake. Yet 
they finally accepted his offer of fifty cents on the dollar, 
and Jones was set at liberty. 

I may mention here that we kept out of court as much as 
possible because the legal rate of interest was only ten per 
cent., and our rate was thirty. If too hard-pressed a 
debtor might ‘‘ plead usury,” and so escape paying any 
interest at ali—which would be a very injurious example 
to other debtors. The other banks thereabout charged 
the same rate we did; but all the time I was in Catlin I 
heard of only two or three cases where a debtor did 
‘plead usury.” It was a common opinion that if a man 
agreed to pay thirty per cent. he ought to do it, and not 
sneak out merely because the law invited him to. And ifa 
man did ‘‘plead usury” he would at once be blacklisted 
and could never again borrow of a bank. 

The Jones incident was one of many things which made 
the trade distasteful to me. Without doubt, I could have 
overcome a merely sentimental motive like 
that if it had been very much to my interest. 
But there was little prospect of ever getting 
more than my hundred dollars a month, 
which I spent as it came, and both Mr. 
Renfrew and Mr. Tilford had fairly well- 
grown sons who, in all probability, would 
presently want places in the bank. In short, 
all I could reasonably expect was a mere 
living. Sensible readers will agree that an 
honorable man 
should not con- 
tinue in a calling 
which is against 
his conscience 
unless it promises 
more than that. 

SotheCentury’s 
check decided me. 
I determined to go 
to Chicago and 
devote myself to 
literature and 
journalism. I had 
no illusions about 
literature itself. I 
reckoned with the 
probability that I 
could not actually 
depend upon it for 
a livelihood for 
several years to 
comie. But, mean- 
while, I would 
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support myself by newspaper work. 
Thus I teok a perfectly-practical view 
of the venture. 

The processes of my mind at that 
time are now a bit obscure even to 
myself. The little sketches I had sent 
to the Omaha Bee constituted my only 
actual experience of journalism. I had 
been in Chicago twice, for three or four 
days—the last time eight years before. 
My recollection of the city was exceed- 
ingly confused. I could not have found 
my way to State Street without asking 
a policeman. Of late years I had seen 
a Chicago newspaper only occasionally. 
Just why, therefore, I deemed it per- 
fectly feasible and easy to support myself 
by newspaper work in Chicago is rather 
difficult to explain. I suppose I figured 
it about thus: I was going to succeed in 
literature; journalism was easier than 
literature; therefore, if I could succeed 
in literature in four years I could suc- 
ceed in journalism at once. 

My reason for choosing Chicago was 
the very natural and reasonable one that 
I wished to get into,.the biggest town 
my money would take me to. Moreover, 
all we people in the West had at that 
time much loyalty to Chicago. It was 
our big town. We hurrahed when it 
scored a point over New York or Phila- 
delphia. It had just been selected as 
the site of the World’s Fair, winning 
over all competitors. That was our tri- 
umph, too. We used to talk about it in 
the Courier sanctum and in Charley 
Gray’s office. 

There were, of course, some details 
to be settled. The bank was as good- 
natured to me as it had always been. 
It accepted my note, at one year, for the four hundred 
dollars that I owed it, and permitted me to keep the 
Century money intact—which was only right, in a way, 
as the bank made no pretensions to anything literary. 
I sold off my furniture and books. I still remember how 
Colonel Lattimer, always a ponderous man, deliberated 
a long while between Gibbon’s Decline and Fall and 
Bancroft’s History of the United States, hefting a 
volume first of one set, then of the other, and finally decid- 
ing upon Bancroft—apparently because it weighed more. 
But if I had to choose between the two now I would as lief 
go by the scales as by anything else. 

Do not suppose, however, that I was altogether light- 
minded, taking no precautions for the future. On the 
contrary I sat up nights to finish another story for the 
Century, in order that I might have a little capital in hand 
after I reached Chicago. And—what turned out to be a 
far more substantial anchor, although I did not so regard 
it at the moment—I wrote to a cousin who lived on the 
north side of the city that I expected to have the pleasure 
of making her a visit. I did not know the cousin very well. 

Catlin had long been my home. Nearly all the friends I 
had lived there. There I had been married, and there my 
son was born. I was going away, hoping very much 
never to return. By all the rules, the departure 
should have been a memorable scene. But the fact 
is that I cannot remember a solitary thing about it. 
My mind is as 
blank as though 
it were something 
I had read in his- 
tory. Of the jour- 
ney I recall only 
two things. We 
ate luncheon of 
fried chicken and 
sandwiches out of 
a pasteboard box. 
My wife had in- 
sisted upon it for 
the sake of the two 
dollars that it 
would cost to go 
in the dining-car. 
It annoyed me, 
however. I knew 
very well that 
traveling men, 
who were our glass 
of fashion and 
mouldof form, con- 
sidered it countri- 
fied to eat out of a 
pasteboard box on 
the train. The 
baby, whom we 
called by the 
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ridiculous name 
**Toozer,” not only 
smeared himself 
outrageously with 
the drumstick, but 
got the smeared 
place upholstered 
off the plush cush- 
ion before his 
mother could inter- 
vene. And, after 
we changed to the 
sleeper at Missouri 
Valley, Iowa, and 
were in our berths, 
I, up above, heard 
Toozer whimpering 
to his mother over 
the uncanny 
strangeness of the 
lowercoffin wherein 
he was tucked. 
We alighted, in 
the first dim, chill 
gray of dawn, at 
High Grove; forwe 
were going to stay 
a little while with 
my mother before 
moving upon the 
city itself. It did 
seem pretty good 
and smug and safe 
in the peaceful, 
little, old town that 
week—for, now 
vy that I was fairly 
a \we | within sight of the 
“A enemy, I began to 
a ytetet have a few misgiv- 
he ings. I had planned 
to devote the entire week to a close, strategetical study of 
the Chicago newspapers, so as to understand the field thor- 
oughly before I essayed it. I counted the number of 
words in a column, and figured how much it would come to 
if I received a cent a word. The result was quite encour- 
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aging. 

I went to Chicago Monday morning. We decided that 
it was best for my wife and boy to stay on at High Grove 
until Saturday, so that I might be untrammeled in look- 
ing around and picking out a situation. My Cousin Janet 
was at the station to meet me, and took me out to her home 
in Ravenswood. Her husband was clerking in a railroad 
office—for the time being. Clerking in a railroad office is 
not a remunerative employment. The wage is about 
sixty-five dollars a month. They had two small children, 
and lived in the lower story of a smallish frame building. 
Another family had the upstairs. 

Janet was not a pretty woman, being too tall and thin, 
and having a large mouth and long chin which did not 
match her Roman nose and high, sloping brow. But she 
was—and is—a precious soul. She was as sweet to me and 
as interested in my venture and as anxious to make me 
comfortable and do whatever little she could to help me 
along as though I had some claim upon her and was not 
sponging; as though it did not upset her little household 
and burden her close economy and inconvenience her in 
twenty ways to have me there. Only people who are poor 
know charity. With the others it is merely an academic 
theory. 

It was nine o’clock when Albert, her husband, came 
home. Working overtime was so common in the railroad 
office that it was accepted as a matter of course. The 
clerks got no pay for this overtime, but the railroad gener- 
ously allowed them twenty cents to buy dinner with. 
Albert was slight —not quite so tall as his wife—and wore 
ashort, full, red beard, which seemed too heavy for him, as 
though its weight might account for the droop of his 
shoulders. He was ambitious to get started as an expert 
accountant, but the right opening did not offer, so he 
stayed on in the railroad office—for the time being. He 
seemed tired, and soon went to bed, but not before telling 
me that he knew a man who knew a reporter on the 
Tribune, and, if I wished, he would have the man introduce 
me to the reporter, who would introduce me to the manag- 
ing editor. Knowing that I was coming to the city to 
engage in journalism, he had already spoken to the man 
about it. 

I thanked him, but attached slight importance to his 
friendly offer. My magazine for unsuccessful authors had 
informed me that personal introductions counted for 
nothing. From the same authority I knew three good 
ways to get a job on a metropolitan newspaper. The first 
was just to go up to the city editor or the managing editor 
—preferably the latter—and ask him for a job. Probably 
he would know by looking at you and the way you talked 
whether you were a born journalist. The second way was 
to discover a good piece of news, write it up and take it to 














the office. The papers were crazy for news, and the dis- 
coverer would surely be rewarded. with a good position. 
The third way was to write up some bright, timely little 
sketches of city scenes and incidents for the Sunday edi- 
tion. If the little sketches showed talent you might be 
sure a berth would be found for you. I was rather dubious 
about the second way. Of course, I might have the luck 
to run across an important fire or murder that the editor 
had not heard of, but the chances seemed against it. 
I was banking on methods one and three. 

In the morning, then, Cousin Janet drew me a little 
map of the downtown district on the back of an envelope, 
so that by minding the street names on the lamp-posts I 
could get over an area of a dozen squares without the 
humiliation of having to ask my way. She lent me her 
commutation ticket over the Chicago and Northwestern, 
too, and I set out. 

In Catlin, to.go right up to the city editor or the man- 
aging editor had seemed quite simple—not much different 
from stepping into Lem Wooster’s and saying, ‘‘Send up a 
dollar’s worth of sugar.”” But when the suburban train 
pulled into the big station I found myself strangely nerv- 
ous—about as nervous, in fact, as though I had been going 
to assassinate the Czar. The endless crowd of passengers 
pouring from the station and hurrying across the bridge 
exerted a singular influence upon me. I knew when I came 
to the dingy old Times building, on Fifth Avenue, but 
nobody seemed to be stopping there that morning. Every- 
body was hurrying on. Sol hurried on, too. I did man- 
age to stop in front of the Herald office, farther along, and 
I even saw several persons go in, but my discreet legs 
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refused to follow them. The Daily News building was 
almost opposite. I gaped over-.at it abjectly until I noticed 
a policeman sauntering toward me. Then I hastened away. 

The third evening afterward, by good-natured 
ment of Albert’s friend and the friend’s friend who was a 
reporter, I went to the Tribune office, and was introduced 
to Mr. Van Benthuysen, the managing editor, who sat in a 
small den which his large person comfortably filled. He 
asked me a perfunctory question or two, with a kind of 
absent-minded amiability; said there was no opening 
then, and he would let me know if a suitable one appeared 
later; wrote my name and address on a pad of memo- 
randum paper, and spoke to the reporter about news of an 
election contest which was then going on. He struck me 
as a cool, efficient man, who kept his mind to the larger 
issues and was careless of small details. This impression 
was confirmed when, standing in the corridor by the open 
door of his den to say good-night to the friendly reporter, 
I observed him mechanically tear off the sheet of memo- 
randum paper which contained my name and address and 
drop it in a large waste-basket with one hand while he 
rang an electric bell with the other. 

This did not surprise me. An unformulated sense of the 
city had been percolating through my pores, and I had 
already perceived that 1 would have to learn a little more 
about it before I could reasonably expect to do much with 
journalism. Fortunately, I had literature to fall back on; 
I was expecting, any day, to hear from the Century about 
that second story. 

I was not discouraged, but I realized that it was likely to 
be a somewhat longer pull than I had counted upon. I 
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wrote my wife in that spirit. She came to Chicago Satur- 
day, arriving a little after noon, and alone—deeming it 
best, from what I had written, to leave the boy with my 
mother for a little while longer. We went up to the 
waiting-room of the Northwestern station, and talked 
things over—not at all downhearted, but reasonably 
sober. Her presence helped me. I had known all along 
that I was not actually a stray, boneless dog in a large and 
unfriendly pound; but the fact that about a million 
hurrying and stony-faced persons on the street seemed so 
to regard me exerted a certain depressing influence on my 
nerves. 

To have beside me one being out of the million who 
not only took a real personal interest in me, but thought 
I was some pumpkins, was a good tonic. The city roared 
tremendously; pretended to be something mightily intri- 
cate and baffling. Yet we knew that this ;forbidding 
aspect was merely a bluff; that the city was, in fact, 
composed of persons just like ourselves, who had made 
their places there according to their courage and gifts; 
that we could make our place there also. 

I am certain she felt that way about it—because, after 
our pleasant talk on the steps, when we were alone in our 
room, that one could just turn around in, she gave me a 
packet from her bag. 

It was a bulky and dog-eared envelope—forwarded from 
Catlin to High Grove—bearing the return-card of the 
Century Magazine. It contained my story and a very 
nice editorial letter saying it wouldn't do. 


Editor's Note — This story will be complete in six parts, of which 
this is the third. 
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Real Swells and the Social System 
By ARTHUR TRAIN 
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T HAS sometimesoccurred 

to me that it is better to be 

a first-class servant thana 
second-rate swell. I am sure Mr. Amos would 
say so, for he is a philosopher and likewise a 
man of letters. To be both of these is to be rich 
indeed, for with books we hardiy have need of 
friends, and with philosophy we have need of 
nothing. Yet many has to makeashow of being 
“smart,” as it is sometimes called, who was 
clearly intended by God and Nature for some 
different or lower order, yet being born into 
wealth they are compelled to spend useless 
lives trying to appear to be wot they are not 
when they might be happy as the wives and 
husbands of hard-working men and women. 

For example, Miss Harriet. She has enough 
sense to run a small flat and keep track of the 
ice and milk bills, and she would make a hit as 
the Lady President of the Female Musical 
Sodality of some small town in the provinces, 
but she has no more ideas of real gentility nor 
harf so much as Aunty Morgan who has lived 
in many of the best American families and is 
a good deal of a lady herself. But Miss 
Harriet spends to my knowledge, because 
Eliza told me so, upwards of seven thousand 
a year for her clothes and loses about a hun- 
dred and fifty a week at Bridge, and has 
dyspepsia four days out of seven. She is 
handsome in the way the girls is handsome 
that carry the spears in the front row at the 
Hippydrome and James is quite stuck on her, 
but she has not harf as much chance of marry- 
ing a gentleman as Evelyn Raymond and I 
guess she knows it, for if Evelyn or Eliza was 
turned loose at one of our swarees they would 
have all the favors. 

Miss Harriet will go on to her big subscrip- 
tion dances and Bridge parties and afternoon 
teas until she is sixty years old and be mis- 
erable and-sour all her life’- when she would 
be perfectly happy as the wife of a haber- 
dasher in a rural village, where she belongs 
by inheritance. 

Now Miss Patricia was born a swell and 
Aunty Morgan says she was a little lady from 
the moment she was shifted over to the bottle and got a 
chance. You can never tell where the real swells come from 
or where you will findthem. The biggest swell I ever knew 
was an artist called “‘Q,’’ who began life as a butcher’s 
clerk in a little town in the old country, and I don’t know 
wot he was before that. Well, when he came into a room 
you knew he was there without looking. You felt him. 
And he wasn’t a big man either. But when he smiled and 
waved his hand you knew he was going to say something 
worth while and everybody stopped talking to listen. He 
had the grandest manners and wore the most wonderful 
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“So I am Not Going to Give You Anything on That Account” 


clothes that I knew he had had for years, but they fitted 
him perfect, and he was so generous that he never had any 
money. I have heard Mr. Amos tell how ‘‘Q,” when he 
was expected at some Duke’s table, would have to stay in 
bed and send word he was sick because there was a bailiff 
waiting outside, and you never could get into his studio 
unless you knocked a particular way. Sometimes he would 
put on a set of false whiskers he had for his models and tell 
the collectors that he was on the Continent for his health. 
**Q” would go into the “Savoy” arter the theatre and 
have a supper party for the swellest actresses and young 
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lords and spend forty pound 
and just tell em to hang it up 
and they always did and 
thanked him kindly, and although he never 
paid a bill he was most liberal to waiters, serv- 
ants and small tradesmen. 

Now I have seen sailors on our yacht who 
were real swells, and one of the finest gentle- 
men who comes to the house is the son of a 
plain farmer in Nova Scotia, but I never saw 
a coachman that I thought was a swell because 
a coachman looks too much like a carrot, 
although there are grooms who if they were 
dressed proper could do a walking part at one 
of Mrs. Carter’s balls, and no one ever know 
the difference. 

It is hard to say wot makes a man or a 
woman a swell, but there is something and it 
does not depend on birth, or wealth, or looks, 
or brains. And while I am on it I might as 
well say that I have concluded that all this 
talk about brains being the only thing that 
counts is rot, for some of the meanest, shod- 
diest people I know has plenty of them, and 
they are cheap enough in New York. Looks 
have something to do with it although a 
hunchback can be a fine gentleman. Birth 
may have something, but not often in the case 
ofa man. Wealth can do a lot, but it cannot 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear; and 
brains can help. But it is neither one nor 
the other nor yet all—for a man may have 
birth, wealth, looks and brains and be a rot- 
ter. It is something else and you can call it 
“‘quality”’ or “ manner” or “‘instinc”’ or any- 
thing you please, but if you haven’t got it you 
might as well give up trying for you will never 
have it. 

That is one of the chief reasons why all this 
social striving is so useless. People think 
that being swell depends on how much money 
you have and how many houses and motors 
and so on and so forth, whereas it simply 
turns on whether you are a gentleman or a 
lady in the first place, and maybe you are and 
maybe you are not, and that rests with the 
Almighty entire. 

But many that have no hope of ever being real swells are 
perfectly contented to be near-swells so long as they can 
associate with swell people and they do not care wot they 
really are so long as the world takes them for wot they are 
not. And this desire for social advancement, while you 
see it everywhere, is worse in America than anywhere else 
because the Americans take everything they do so much 
more serious than other people. I have observed that in 
England and France and Italy, when I have been out with 
Lord Craven, people go into society to amuse theirselves 
and have a good time, and whether they do it proper or not 
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they certainly have it, but in America the chief objec of 
people is not te amuse theirselves but to better their social 
positions and they go at it just as strenuous as they build 
railroads or sell stocks.. Instead of growing fat and lazy 
they get thin and peevish, and the end of their social career 
is generally in 2 sanatarium. 

It is extraordinary how many ladies in America who are 
trying to get on break down and either go mad entire or 
tempory. I never knew any English lady 
who got that way, and the reason over 
here is that they eat too much and sleep 
too little and keep on the go every minute 
so as people will know they are the real 
thing, which ten to one they are not at 
all. And they take it so serious no won- 
der they get only to be skin and bones 
and indigestive. Why when a lady goes 
to a ball in New York she gets into her 
football clothes and takes her life in her 
hand. And when a stock broker has a 
chance to meet a rich swell he sinks his 
teeth in him so hard you can lift him orf 
his feet and swing him round and he 
won't let go until you throw ice water 
on his head like a bull dog. But the 
women are the worst and as they say in 
the play “the woman pays.” 

There is even a doctor over here as 
earns his living by recuperating ladies 
who have lost their health through nerv- 
ous indigestion and he makes a pile of 
money, so they say, by merely exploring 
their stomachs with a little electric light 
and feeding them on piptonized milk at 
an hotel. When Miss Harriet took the 
cure in the hope of marrying the doctor, 
Mr. Carter used to pass piptonized milk 
with the champagne and tell his guests 
to help theirselves to either—they cost 
the same. Well, that is merely one of 
the unfortunate results of this merce- 
nary and selfish struggle, but if the 
effect of it is evil on the body it is 
far worse on the mind and morals. 

In the first place it is degrading. It is enough to make 
you sick to see people toadying around to other rich people 
that they think stand a little higher than they do. And it 
is shocking how they will lie to get out of one engagement 
in order to accept another they think is better. I have 
known Miss Harriet to break five engagements one arfter 
another just so as she could go to a sixth which in the end 
was given up by the lady who had sent the invitation so 
that she could accept another herself. So it ended by Miss 
Harriet staying at home and reading a book which no fit 
woman should read, and I was afraid Miss Patricia would 
find it. 

Now I have looked into it careful and have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the number of people in New York who 
feel sure enough of their social position to do wot they 
choose and associate with those they like, is so small as 
almost not to count. Everybody does the things and 
cultivates the peopie that will, as they think, help them 
along. Where? God knows! To the poor house, the 
lunatic asylum and the home for the aged and useless rich 
I fancy. A butler can see and hear a lot that’s not spoke 
in words. It is enough to make your blood boil to see nice 
people snubbed and slighted by their friends for nothing at 
all. Take one of Mrs. Carter’s teas. Now she has an old 
friend ‘‘ Mamie” Jones who comes from Piqua too and 
who married a rich man but is not quite up to sample, as 
they say over here. Does Mrs. Carter talk to her? Not 
much! ‘O, how dy do,” she says quite languid, looking 
at someone else, and then she adds sudden “ Excuse me, I 
must speak to Mrs. Castor,” and Mrs. Castor is probably 
some high roller, who comes to Mrs. Carter’s because she 
amuses her for a week or so. Well, if Mrs. Jones had the 
strength of mind to go home and say no more about it you 
would not blame her. But wot does she do? She clings 
hold of Mrs. Carter’s hand and says, “O, there is Mrs. 
Castor to be sure!” she says, ‘“‘Do introduce me, Maria 
dear!” Well, Mrs. Carter is annoyed dreadful, but she 
cannot refuse because she knows if she does Mrs. Jones 
will spread it around that her father’s business was really 
confectionery with drugs on the side instead of an apothe- 
cary with a candy counter, who is alive yet. And Mrs. 
Jones is looking at her with glistening eyes as much as to 
say, ‘‘ Don’t you dare to refuse. If you do, you know wot I 
will do.” So Mrs. Carter gets hold of Mrs. Castor and 
says very quick, ‘‘ Excuse me but I have got to introduce 
Mrs. Jones to you. I can’t get out of it.” Well, Mrs. 
Castor srailes and says, “‘ Why should you? I’m sureI am 
very glad to meet any of your friends,’ and Mrs. Carter 
has no time to explain that she is not a friend but only a 
sort of relation and simply has to bite her lips when Mrs. 
Jones comes smirking up and she clasps the hand of 
royalty. O my! How happy she is! How she thrills! 
And how she gags so she can’t speak! Then orf she rushes 
to make a lot of calls and everywhere she goes she says, 
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‘As Mrs. Castor said to me this afternoon, the straight 
front is going to be all the rage this year.”” Now the fact 
she actually did finally meet Mrs. Castor may be the ruin 
of her and her husband, for soon they may be losing their 
health and stealing trust funds in order to take advantage 
of it. 

And you can mostly see it in dinners. Does people in- 
vite those they like, or who amuse them or who think as 
they do? Certain not! They ask people 
who will invite them in return with 
sweller people than they know now. Do 
they ask their old friends? No! They 
ask the swell people they have just met. 
Do they ask their old friends with the 
swell people? No, they have got all they 
can out of their old friends and they are 
not swell enough for the new people to 
meet, and they must not let the swell 
people know that they have any friends 
except swell people, so they ask a lot of 
folks who are almost strangers to them 
and like enough to each other, and the 
dinner is dull and dismal and dreary. 
And they would die rather than ask a 
relation. The only use of relations in 
New York is to insult them. 

So you can be sure of one thing at a 
New York dinner and that is that you 
will almost never meet anybody at one 
of them that is not of exactly the same 
social importance as everybody else who 
is there. If you are a little lower than 
the swells you will only be asked with 
the near-swells and will stay a near- 
swell all your life, but a near-swell is 
better than a ‘‘would be.” There are 
only ninety-seven real swells in New York 
society and there are about five hundred 
and forty near-swells, and some fifteen 
thousand ‘‘would-bes.” The nomen- 
clater is Miss Patricia’s. 

Now real swells are for the most part 
simple enough and merely bent on hav- 
ing the best possible time with the least 
amount of trouble. They do not have to make a display or 
do a lot of entertaining because they have nothing to gain 
by it, so they do as they please and associate with the 
friends they like, and their only fault is that they are 
selfish and lazy. But wot chance has Mrs. Carter or any- 
body else to get to know them? None at all—not if she 
had a hundred millions. They don’t need her and they 
don’t want her. If she even got to know them she has 
nothing to offer them, and even if she was a lady which she 
is not, and could amuse them for a while they would drop 
her like a shot just as soon as the newness wore off. Even 
if they did not drop her they would take no trouble about 
her, for the swells never take any trouble about anybody. 
They may have intimate friends who they have known all 
their life from childhood up but they never go to see them 
—the friends are the ones who have to do the running and 
the standing round waiting for orders. They never an- 
swer letters or invitations and the only way anyone can 
find out if they are coming to dinner or not is to telephone 
and see if they are in the country, and if not, to inquire if 
they would excuse your asking if they intend to dine with 
you. Probably they will never dine with you at all or 
come to visit you or even call, but they will ask you a 
dozen times and then call it orf if not convenient. If you 
expect to retain your self respect put no confidence in them 
unless you are one of them and can answer them back. 

We do a lot of entertaining at our house in town but not 
so much as at “The Beeches” for it is a fact that a lot of 
people who haven’t time to bother much with Mrs. Carter 
in the winter take more interest in her as soon as it begins 
to get hot and uncomfortable in the city. And that is the 
best time to tell whether people are real swells or not, for 
it is on a house party that they has time to show their real 
character, particular so in regard to giving tips to those who 
have waited on them. It is not so much how much they 
give but how they do it, and a woman as is not a lady will 
show it every time she gives you a five dollar note. Why 
the way some people give tips is enough to make you dis- 
gusted with human nature. They act as if they was 
suspected of crime or had left a undiscovered murder 
upstairs in their trunk. People who is quite independent 
at other times look like school children caught playing 
hooky when they have to go and pass me in the hall. 

Now a high class servant figures on his tips just as much 
as a cook does on her drippings or a house maid on her 
outings, and besides it is a sign that the guest is satisfied 
and there is pleasant relations in the house between every- 
body. A real gentleman or a lady will always tip you and 
tip you right, but the people who has got their money 
sudden or isn’t used to good society is just as likely to hand 
you silver as a twenty dollar note or even more so. Now 
you do not expect silver in England except from very 
young lads or gentlemen who cannot afford to bring down 
their own valets and you can be sure of ten bob from every 
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one who comes down from Friday until Monday. If they 
stay a week instead of until over Sunday you will get 
double that, and from talking with other men in service I 
should say that one might expec about the same rates in 
the big houses in this country —that is to say two or three 
dollars for each married couple and two dollars for single 
persons over the week end. But this does not include 
bounders and rich swells who will never give a butler or 
groom of the chambers less than a guinea in England or a 
five dollar note in this country no matter how short their ° 
stay might be. Of course with royalty it is different and 
His Royal Highness gave orders to donate me a five-pound 
note when he stayed at Craven Hall for five days, which 
was handed to me by Mr. Gray-Whitney his secretary and 
I have it yet in the bottom of my box. 

Now at some very swell establishments the upper serv- 
ants put on a good deal of side which I consider very bad 
form, and this is apt to be the case with ducal houses but 
not royal dukes. I know one fellow as used to be a 
hostler’s boy when he was a lad at the Blue Peacock 
Tavern and who got employment at Tattersall’s and from 
that on to the track and in with the breeders and racing 
people and is now Equerry to the Duke of ——. Well, 
some American people came to visit His Grace and 
McGuinness (the “ Equerry’’) showed them the stables 
and had a stallion trotted round the paddock on the end of 
a leader for them to see but nothing else, so when they 
went to leave the gentleman thought he would show his 
appreciation and offered McGuinness two golden sovs. 
but McGuinness waved them aside and shook his head 
with a superior gester and says ‘‘ No, thankee sir, I never 
touch anything but paper.’’ But the gentleman was the 
right stuff and gave him a good dressing down then and 
there for being a impudent servant and reported him to 
His Grace who gave him the sack and served him right. 

Now a serving man cares less for wot he gets than for 
being remembered and receiving credit as a human, and a 
smile and a pleasant word is often worth as much to him 
when he is feeling down on his luck as a gold coin. If he 
feels that a person cannot but ill spare the money he would 
rather not have it at all, and he sometimes does not get it 
in any case. It is surprising how many people rush away 
at the last minute Monday morning and forgets to tip any- 
body, and some skulks in their room until no one is around 
and then slips out sudden or goes orf by the veranda door. 
If a man or a woman is mean at heart the servant is the one 
who suffers from it for they will decide how little they can 
give you and then cut it in harf and then act asif they was 
being blackmailed when they hand it over. Often I would 
have liked to throw their dirty money back at them. 

Why there was one woman, and this is a fact, who I 
am ashamed to say was by way of being literary who when 
she went away beckoned me down the hall and says, 

“Ridges I thought I would tell you how I consider that 
I have done you a good turn,” she says, ‘‘ For some of the 
guests was discussing gratooities,”’ she says, “and I said 
that no one ought to give you less than five dollars. So 
I am not going to give you anything on that account.” 

That was the worst that ever happened to me, but once . 
a man who was worth twenty million dollars came and 
stayed ten days with us and gave me a quarter when he 
went away, and that is a fact also. I have it in my box 
of curiosities along with one of Mr. Hunter’s waistcoat 
buttons with the royal imprint that fell into the soup. 

Now you might think that I was making fun but it is 
only the sad truth, and when all is said and done the tips a 
man gets will never make him a millionaire. In a big 
house he can double his wages spring and autumn but it is 
at an enormous cost to his respect for human nature. It 
has often occurred to me that if some butler that knows 
would only publish a schedule of the tips which are usually 
given and expected in swell houses he would be conferring 
a favor all around and I should divide them into classes 
according to the length of the visit, thus: 


WEEK 
For THE BUTLER — or TEN MONTH 
Days 


Ordinary, Single ladies and gentlemen = 00 $5.00 $10.00 
Ordinary, Married couples . . 3.00 5-$10 10-$15 
Rich swells, brides and grooms, dis- 
tinguished foreigners, politicians 
b 


rokers . 5.00 10.00 15-$25 
Clergy, continental nobility and de- 
cayed relations . . . oy 2.50 3.50 


Now the second man as Pha your valetting deserves as 
much as the butler and so does the ladies’ maid, but if you 
think you have got to tip everybody in the house you are 
entirely mistaken and show you are not to the manner 
born. You should remember 


(1) The Butler 

(2) The valet and maid, if youstay for the week end; if you come 
for a longer visit you should include 

(3) The outside man as attends to your luggage 

(4) The groom of the chambers (if there is any) 

(5) The coachman and 

(6) The chambermaid 


Silver will do for the outside man in England and a dollar 
over here. And there you are, and if you go throwing your 

















money around anywhere else they will think you are from 
Pittsburgh. 

Once on a Monday morning when we was standing in 
the front hall waiting for an old gentleman with the gout 
who was very grumpy Mr. Amos whispered back to me 
that he would lay five dollars the old boy would pass me 
by. Now it so happened that he had used very hard 
words to me by reason of being in pain the night before 
and when he came along he stopped and made a sort of 
grimace and handed me a twenty dollar note. I heard 
Mr. Amos whistle under his breath but he gave me the 
five dollars arfterwards and said you never could tell when 
Northern Pacific would declare a extra dividend. But I 
feel that this is a sordid subjec, only it would not be so if 
people used a little thoughtfulness and common sense 
about it. 

The guests at an house party are apt to be very much 
alike from one week end to another and frequent repeat 
theirselves, and there are two classes which to me are 
especial obnoxious, namely, wot Miss Patricia calls the 
‘“‘Bores” and the “‘Fresh Johnnies.’”’ The ‘‘Bores” you 
have always with you, and so far as that goes you have the 
“Johnnies” also but not so persistent. The “‘Bores”’ are 
always invited everywhere because you can always rely 
on them to fill up at the last minute and not to do any- 
thing objectionable. But I am often surprised that they 
are invited at all because how anyone could get any pleas- 
ure from their society is beyond me, not to say incredu- 
lous. The ‘“ Bores” always calls most assiduous and you 
can figure on each of ’em getting around about once in two 
weeks, and they alvays call when the ladies is sure to be at 
home, in which they differ from the ‘‘ Fresh Johnnies” who 
only call when the ladies is sure to be out if they call at all, 
which is seldom. 

There is one gentleman who I am sure prepares every- 
thing that he is going to say before he starts out, and 1 am 
willing to wager he says the same thing wherever he goes. 
He rarely eats anything at dinner and when he gets to the 
roast no matter if he is in the middle of a sentence or telling 
one of his anecdotes he simply turns his back on the lady 
he is talking to and begins to talk to the one on the other 
side, beginning at the beginning again. I discovered this 
once at a dinner at our house where he sat between Mrs. 
Carter and Miss Patricia. He started in with Mrs. Carter. 

“Tt is really astonishing,’’ he says, “the antagonism to 
the President in Wall Street,” he says. “I was speaking 
the other day to a prominent banker who remarked ~ 

Then I lost wot he was saying because I had passed on, 
and when I came around with the white wine he was telling 
Mrs. Carter a story of a Bishop at a christening and he 
says, “‘ And the good 
Bishop didn’t know 
whether it was a boy 
or a girl so he ——” 
Well I didn’t think 
anything of it until I 
was passing the 
champagne and 
when I got to the 
gentleman in ques- 
tion he was saying 
something about the 
opera to Mrs. Carter 
and who was going to 
be the new director, 
and all of a sudden 
he turns and begins 
on Miss Patricia. 

“Tt is really aston- 
ishing,’’ he says, “ the 
antagonism to the 
President in Wall 
Street,” he says. “I 
was speaking the 
other day to a prom- 
inent banker who 
remarked ——’”’ 

Well, I almost 
smiled but not quite, 
and if you will believe me when I came around with the 
claret he was just saying “‘And the good Bishop did not 
know whether it was a boy or a girl so he ” Well that 
is how that gentleman gets along for he talks all the time 
if even ungrammatical, and never says anything which 
will give offense to anybody, so you see him at all the teas 
and receptions and dances and at everything excep the 
swellest dinners. 

Now there is lots of others just like him and they only 
differ in the way they do it. One makes a specialty of 
art, although I do not really believe he knows much about 
it, and he has read two or three books and he is always 
telling the ladies wot is in them about this and that and the 
other thing, and so they all imagine that he is quite the 
cheese on that subject. But Mr. Amos says he does not 
know enough to go in when it rains about anything, and I 
will take Mr. Amos’ word on that. 

There is another one who knows the plots of all the 
operas and when each composer was born and when he 
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died and how many times he was married and how many 
children he had. There is another who can do eight differ- 
ent card tricks and several more with a handkerchief and 
a piece of string to say nothing of one with a glass of water 
and a cane, and he is a great success you may be sure. And 
there is another that collects funny stories and puts them 
in a book with a index which he keeps in his pocket and 
sometimes in his cuff, and I have seen him take it out on 
the sly when both of the ladies he was between was en- 
gaged in conversation and cram up. Another time when 
he was there it slipped out of his sleeve on to the floor and 
James picked it up, and I found him laughing fit to burst 
in the pantry after dinner and he says: 

‘My eye,” he says, “did you ever read anything like 
that!” says he. And he had the little book open at “B” 
where the gentleman had written “‘ Bad Stories.” And I 
must say that although I was astonished at first I read 
them all and nearly died laughing. There was “ Clergy- 
men Stories’ under “C” and “ Doctor Stories” under 
“D,” and “ Religious Stories” under “R,”’ only I did not 
read them. Well, the gentleman he missed his little book 
after he got back in the drawring room with the ladies and 
was that oncomfortable he nearly expired and he could 
hardly talk, and although they asked him to tell some funny 
stories to them he couldn’t remember any. And when he 
went out I put the book in his hat and handed it to him 
and he was the most relieved person I ever see. So he gave 
me five dollars and says I should not mention the book, 
which I have not excep to tell about it here. Well this 
same gentleman is, as I may say, all things to all women, 
for he adapts his conversation to the character of the person 
he is talking to and the worse he thinks a lady is the worse 
stories he tells, and he always tells a little worse story than 
he thinks any of them have ever heard before, and the 
result is he is one of the most popular of the “ Bores”’ 
although Miss Patricia says he is a “‘ Willie’ and Mr. 
Carter says all his stories are so old that they have 
whiskers on them. 

Well you are apt to get three or four of the ‘“ Bores” 
most any week down at “The Beeches’”’ and they are 
always the ones that are out to get the most for their money 
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and will smoke two cigars to every other gentleman’s 
one and take a few away on Monday morning to smoke 
on the train as they say, but I guess more likely to last 
through the week until they come again; and the one 
who is the expert on art is always forgetting to bring his 
neckties and silk socks and borrowing them from Mr. 
Carter, which he never returns and is wearing them yet, 
for I have laid out more than once for him a pair of orange 
accordion pleated silk socks which cost eight dollars a pair 
and which I borrowed from Mr. Carter for him over a year 
ago. Nowthatcomes pretty near being petty larceny. But 
the Bores differ from the Fresh Johnnies because the Bores 
do by intention wot the Fresh Johnnies do by accident. 
Most of these are young fellows who are not such a long 
time out of college who have been taken up by the swell 
ladies of society and think they are doing fine and own the 
whole show. They all talk very loud and are terrible confi- 
dent unless someone contradicts wot they say and tell them 
they don’t know anything, which is the truth, and then 
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they collapse iike a clam and say nothing. I am always 
scared when one of them is sitting next to Miss Patricia 
because you never can tell wot they are going to say, and 
although they mean well they are just as apt to say some- 
thing awful as not, but I guess Miss Patricia can take care 
of herself if anybody can. Now they are always forgetting 
all their things, and there is one that always rings the bell 
and says, “ Ridges, go and get me one of old Carter's neck- 
ties or his shirt studs or wot not,”’ and because I do not 
like to take Mr. Carter’s things which are so expensive I 
have bought a small line of haberdashery that this gentle- 
man and others like him need and when the valet unlocks 
their boxes I look over and see wot they lack. It really 
costs very little and at the end of the month I charge it to 
Mr. Carter. Eliza buys the things at a department store, 
and she gets white ties for nineteen cents apiece and black 
ones for a quarter and brass collar buttons at five cents 
apiece, and under clothes at fifty cents a pair, socks at 
twenty-five cents and tooth brushes the same. I suppose 
I have saved Mr. Carter hundreds of dollars in the last five 
years. And this makes it easy for nice young fellows that 
have really meant to bring their things but have forgotten 
to do so, who ring the bell and ask me if I would mind 
lending them one of my own ties or collar buttons, for then 
I can say I have a few new ones which I will be glad to let 
them have at cost, and they are so relieved to find that 
they do not have to come down to dinner without a collar 
or something that they usually give me a couple of dollars, 
which all goes toward my public-house at Wapping-on- 
Velly. 

But I would rather have the Bores any day than the 
Fresh Johnnies because the Johnnies make so much noise 
and go shouting around all over the house, for they think 
that is the way to show that they are having a good time. 
And whereas the Bores never get tight the Johnnies are 
tight most of the time after six o’clock, if not sooner. One 
of these young fellows as soon as the gentlemen have gone 
into the smoking room after dinner no matter how many 
older gentlemen or distinguished there may be in the 
party, is sure to raise his voice and tell everybody how 
rotten the government is or how beastly bad the shows 
are, or wot a miserable game of bridge So-and-So plays, 
and there is no way to stop him unless some other Johnnie 
gets arguing with him and the others leave them together 
to fight it out. 

There are two quite distinguished gentlemen who are 
in politics who know Mr. Carter, and Mrs. Carter likes 
to have them at the house because their names look well 
in the papers, but they are both the most terrible talkers 
and will do everybody else up in ten minutes. They are 
like the old man who when he was inter- 
rupted says, “I ain’t a-argufying with yer, 
I’m a-telling of yer.’’ And they are a-tell- 
ing everybody everything all the time. 
Well we had never had them at the house 
together for one at a time is bad enough 
at a visit, but last summer Mrs. Carter 
accidentally invited them both together 
and when Mr. Carter heard it he went 
around tearing his hair and said there 
would be no peace in Israel with two men 
talking like that from Friday night till 
Monday morning, so Miss Patricia sort of 
laughed quite to herself and I knew some- 
thing was up. And wher the first one 
arrived I happened to be in the hall and I 
heard her say, ‘‘ How do you do, Mr. " 
I am perfectly delighted to see you. 
Mother has asked Colonel down here 
particular to meet you and although I am 
very fond of him I ought to tell you confi- 
dential that he is the most awful talker 
that ever was, and if he once gets started 
no one else will get a chance, so as a favor 
to me, dear Mr. when he comes if he 
begins to talk I wish you would try and 
head him off.” 

Well, Mr. —— felt very much compli- 
mented and was very nice about it and 
went to his room to dress and when Colonel ——— came an 
hour later Miss Patricia met him in the hall too and she 
says, 

“T am perfectly delighted to see you, Colonel, I have 
been looking forward to this for a long time. We have 
asked Mr. special to meet you, but you know he has 
a weakness which is talking a great deal more than is 
pleasant. Now if he gets going he will talk us all deaf, 
dumb and blind, and I do hope if you see him start in 
you will try and cut him off.” 

Well, the Colonel was very much amused at wot she 
said about Mr. and promised that he would do his 
best. So at dinner they both came down and entered the 
drawring room at opposite ends at about the same time, 
and they no sooner caught sight of each other than they 
rushed head on like two locomotives in a collision and 
each began to talk at the top of his voice, and they got so 
earnest in trying to talk each other down that they talked 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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The Upward Trend of Business 


HAT business, using the word in a broad sense, realizes 
its sins, repents of them, and now requires only a fair 
chance to bring forth fruit meet for repentance, is a flatter- 
ing view advanced by many and rather favored by Mr. 
Taft. On the other hand, no open-minded person, con- 
versant with current happexings of a business nature, can 
have failed to note some disclosures of a discouraging 
kind. Now and again a rotten, or even quite putrid, fact 
shows on the surface of the stream and tempts one to be 
gloomy. 

What we do sincerely believe is that business, on the 
whole, has pretty constantly tended, of late years, to 
become more intelligent, to understand that honesty is the 
best policy. That is not a high ground, casuists say; but 
it is high enough for present purposes. The number who 
would not prefer fair dealing at the hands of a man acting 
merely from policy, to assault and battery at the hands of 
one acting from principle, is negligibly small. 

Daily newspapers, which once represented about the 
lowest plane of commercial ethics, do sensibly improve. 
To compare the advertising in the best of them now with 
that of twenty-five years ago might instruct pessimists. 
The exhibit of the former period would suggest that news- 
paper advertising was profitable in proportion as it was 
employed to swindle the public. Certainly a more intelli- 
gent view now prevails. A fake patent medicine then 
took the exceptional full page. Now, in the newspapers 
that are richest in income and influence, the swindling 
advertisements are comparatively insignificant. Time is 
coming when an opulent newspaper publisher cannot 
assist in robbing his readers and retain the standing 
necessary to legitimate profits. That honesty is the best 
policy will be even more clearly understood. 


The Elusive Monopoly 


LITICAL discussion of the extent and effects of 

monopoly may be partly responsible for the grievous 
misconception that almost any amateur who is able to 
eommand capital can step in and set up a monopoly. 

This thought is suggested by the recent bankruptcy of 
an extensive and once flourishing concern which has been 
seeking to corner an important commodity. The miscon- 
ception, on the whole, has cost a great many thousand 
people a great many million dollars and much sorrow. 
As it was said that more money had been lost in diamond 
mining than ever had been taken out of that attractive 
industry, so the amount of money that has been lost in 
attempting monopoly would make a large hole in the sum 
that has been gained by achieving it. ; 

In the real heyday of the trust promoter—the first six 
months of 1899—the “industrials” that were organized 
had an aggregate capitalization exceeding three thousand 
millions. This excludes duplications and mere paper proj- 
ects; with a few exceptions it includes only consolidations 
of two or more existing concerns. 

The capitalization was divided roughly into a thousand 
millions of bonds and preferred stock, and two thousand 
millions of common stock, largely representing ‘‘ good 
will,” which again, in many cases, meant the hope of 
securing a monopolistic position in the trade. Many 
important consolidations preceded the six months referred 
to, and many—notably, the Steel Corporation—followed. 
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Some of the consolidations, especially those in Steel and 
tobacco, have been eminently successful. The history of 
others is melancholy proof that to erect and maintain a 
monopoly is by no means as easy as the conspicuous suc- 
cesses in that line might lead one to suppose. It is well 
known that moral improvement is sometimes merely a 
symptom of ill-health. Possibly, if the country were as 
buoyant as it was nine years ago it would repeat the 
excesses of that period; but we prefer to doubt that the 
promoter will again find a public ready to tolerate and 
purchase his bales of “‘ good will” stocks. 


Why Capital is Timid 


ERY city has annoying experiences of the timidity of 

eapital. It was a good while before New York could 
get subways built, and the great railway terminal works 
which are now under way there seemed long in coming. 
For at least fifteen years Chicago has been coaxing the 
railroads—quite in vain until lately—to use electric power 
and abate the smoke nuisance. Everywhere people ask 
improvements which capital is unwilling to undertake. 

It sould be said, however, that capital has some reason 
to be timid. The destruction through ordinary wear and 
tear is enormous. In six years, for example, the railroads 
have charged out of earnings for ordinary up-keep of plant 
almost three and a half billion dollars (or about twenty- 
five per cent. of the average total investment in the plant 
during the period), besides very great sums for extraor- 
dinary depreciation and replacement. In other lines depre- 
ciation is even more rapid. The Steel Corporation in the 
same six years has charged off two hundred and thirty-two 
million dollars for ordinary and extraordinary mainte- 
nance and renewal. 

What might be called the plant of the United States, 
being machinery and tools exclusive of real estate, steam 
and electric railways, telephone and telegraph systems, 
represents upward of twenty billions. That it has to be 
rebuilt every ten years has been asserted, and its life, prob- 
ably, is not greatly longer than that. It rebuilds itself, of 
course, out of earnings; yet that constant destruction 
through wear and tear is a factor in making capital so 
notably nervous. If one could collect all the cases where 
there were no earnings for rehabilitation or any other pur- 
pose—the losses by investments that failed to pan out— 
one would rather wonder that capital had any courage. 


Cost and Comfort of Pullman Berths 


HE recent annual report of the St. Paul Railroad con- 
tains, perhaps, a small glimmer of light upon the dark 
subject of Pullman profits. 

This road operates its own sleeping cars, and in order to 
adjust the year’s accounts to the new bookkeeping method 
prescribed by the Government, certain items are restated 
—including: “‘Sleeping-car earnings, $532,040; sleeping- 
car expenses, $170,353.” Whether this means that total 
operating expenses in this department are only a third of 
gross earnings, against two-thirds for regular freight and 
passenger business, we could not attempt to say; but the 
presumption leans somewhat in that direction. 

The capital of the Pullman Company, it will be remem- 
bered, is a hundred million dollars, of which at least forty- 
four millions consist of ‘extra stock dividends,” repre- 
senting no new investment of money by stockholders. 
The company’s net earnings in 1907 were 114 per cent. 
upon the whole hundred millions, or over 20 per cent. upon 
that part of the stock which represents money paid in. 
The company’s cars carried eighteen million passengers 
that year, so they possess at least a quasi-public interest. 

There is truth in the company’s contention that its cars 
are a luxury—in the matter of cost, if not of comfort. 
A great many people who believe in the virtue of economy 
would be highly pleased to see them made less a luxury. 
The record of the company’s earnings furnishes abundant 
proof that charges are too high. 

Price considered, there has no doubt been less improve- 
ment in sleeping-car service than in any other branch of 
railroading. : 


A Railroad to Play With 


OULD you like to own a railroad—one of the very 
biggest railroads in the United States, more than 
fourteen thousand miles in extent, serving the population 
of twelve States, having a yearly income upward of a hun- 
dred million dollars, and in which some six hundred million 
dollars of other people’s money is invested? 

If you would like to have control of a plaything of that 
description you ought to be able to get it, at current quo- 
tations, for rather less than ten million dollars, and you 
could easily borrow, upon the stock, about two-thirds of the 
amount. Getting the mastery of one-fifteenth, say, of the 
total railroad system of the United States for only three 
million dollars in cash comes pretty near putting railreads 
within the reach of all. 

The railroad to which we refer is the Rock Island. 
Probably you remember how a little band of financial 
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humorists, some six years ago, bought control of the old 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway, converting 
seventy millions of that stock into one hundred and eighty- 
nine millions of new stocks and bonds, and then rounded 
out their enterprise to its present imposing proportions by 
exchanging collateral trust bonds and the like for stocks of 
other railroads. Power to elect a majority of the directors 
of the controlling company is vested in holders of the new 
preferred stock, which pays no dividend and sells at about 
thirty-five dollars a share, so that whoever possesses about 
ten million dollars’ worth of it can shape the policies of this 
great instrument of commeree—in so far as the Govern- 
ment, having in mind the millions of people who look to the 
railroad for transportation, will permit. The people whose 
money is invested have nothing to say about it. 

At this late day it is rather sad to hear a railroad man 
assert that the Government should “‘let the roads manage 
their own affairs’’—that is, let the holders, for the time 
being, of a handful of stock do as they please with a great 
public highway. 


Concerning Gold Finger-Bowls 


t ie IS a reflection upon these degenerate times that a 
Daniel Drew or Commodore Vanderbilt would be 
impossible now. The former, it is said, to the end of his 
long and interesting career, pronounced the chief imple- 
ments of his trade in the same way that a tailor did. 
“Them Arie shears” was his manner of designating the 
stock certificates of the Erie Railroad. His great con- 
temporary and rival, when rolling in wealth, continued to 
dress, act and spell like the simple, untutored child of the 
soil that he was. 

Those celebrated characters were typical of their unso- 
phisticated day. It is really touching to remember that 
then, and even somewhat later, one might grab vast pos- 
sessions and still remain an unassuming man of the people, 
wearing ready-made pants and eating pie with a knife. 
It was a kind of poetic compensation that, although the 
people couldn’t keep their property, the man who got it 
helped them to keep their plain habits. He was faithful 
to them in that, while taking their money, he set them no 
other bad example. 

How sadly times have changed is suggested by the little 
item that a noted Wall Street operator who formerly 
worked for a living is now purchasing gold finger-bowls at 
five hundred dollars apiece. The material and the price 
do not matter. The significant fact is that he must have 
finger-bowls at all. Daniel Drew, for example, might 
have paid even more money for a diamond-mounted 
cuspidor and still have exhibited infinitely less essential 
sophistication. 

Nowadays, finger-bowls, evening clothes, calling cards, 
eating peas with a fork, eschewing diamond shirt-studs, and 
the whole train of unnatural distinctions connoted by the 
word etiquette, follow inevitably every killing in wheat or 
Steel, so that you can hardly tell from his habits whether a 
man is a busted duke or a farmer who “ got right” on the 
market last year. It is an un-American, undemocratic 
condition, and we point to it with disapproval. 


Putting Ginger Into the Campaign 


igre most exciting political discussion which we have 
been privileged to hear of late was as to whether the 
demand for free coinage of silver in 1896 was economically 
sound. 

The affirmative maintained that we escaped those evils 
which Mr. Bryan attributed to a single gold standard only 
by an enormous increase in the world’s production of gold. 
This leads naturally to the “crime of ’73,”” when silver was 
demonetized; and it is only a step from that to the question 
whether the Republicans stole the Presidential election of 
1876, as was so often and vehemently asserted at the time. 
In one of Madison’s constitutional essays will be found 
language which, to say the least, is inconclusive, touching 
the right of a State to withdraw from the Union, and we 
think quite an absorbing controversy might be started over 
the question whether the Southern States had any con- 
stitutional warrant for seceding. This, of course, would 
resurrect the whole burning issue which divided the 
Federal adherents of Hamilton and the State-sovereignty 
followers of Jefferson—certainly one of the most momen- 
tous questions of American politics. 

In fine, with so many interesting things to talk about 
we don’t see why the campaign managers should be 
deploring a general apathy. There remain the questions 
of England’s right to tax the Colonies without their 
consent and whether Columbus discovered America; but 
they may be deemed not sufficiently pertinent to current 
problems. 

A Republican view that the campaign must be dull 
because all current problems have been solved is flattering 
to the country; but the non-political phenomena of daily 
life scarcely bear it out. The tariff, for example, is a prob- 
len of some magnitude, strictly within the approved sphere 
of political action; but there seems to be a sort of tacit 
understanding that as little as possible is to be said about it. 
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WHO'S WHO-AND WHY 


A Broth av a Bhoy 


AITH,” sez Teddy, ‘‘’tis a fine broth av a bhoy, 
that Dick Oulahan, an’ fit t’ be lukin’ afther th’ 
lithrary bureau av th’ campaign.” 

“Tare an’ ’ouns,” sez Bill Taft, ‘‘he’d fit it to a gnat’s 
eyebrow, so we'll be afther gettin’ him.” 

And they sent Getter Hitchcock out after him, and first 
thing we knew he was sitting up in the tower, across from 
Madison Square, in New York, telling the people what a 
noble countenance Mr. Taft really has. The only trouble 
there has been, so far, was when he decided to print all the 
campaign literature in green ink. 

You sée, it was this way: The Oulahans were kings in 
Ireland in those pleasant days when there were so many 
Irish kings that the subjects were the exclusive classes, 
and far be it from any person to say they were originally 
O’Houlahans, so nobody will say it, but to-day they are 
Oulahans and nothing less, with Richard Victor the chief 
of the clan. 

Being an Irishman is a poem with Richard Victor, and 
every time the poet sings: 


Oh-ho-ho, lay me on the hillside, with my face turned toward 
the West, 

Toward that sacred island, the land that I love best, 

And let a bunch of shamrock green be planted on my gra-ha- 
have —— 


Richard Victor always stands up and weeps a little, 
remembering that trunk full of Fenian bonds he has at 
home, and recalling, maybe, those misty 
days when they were all kings, all the 
Oulahans and all the other O’s, one of 
which, of course, he is, whether the apos- 
trophe is there or not. Nor is he obtrusive 
about it, but he knows alittle patter of the Gaelic, 
and all the “come-all-ye’s,”” and when they free 
Ireland he’ll be on the spot, scrapping with the other kings 
for his rights; for, although he is a poet, he is very keen 
about what is coming to him over there, some day, and 
doesn’t intend to allow anybody but himself to fill the 
moat of the ancient Oulahan castle, now somewhat in 
disrepair, where he has often said he intends to raise 
ducks, his favorite fowl. 

Meantime, he lives in Washington, and whenever the 
Gridiron Club needs a king as a skit they always cast him 
for the part, so he can keep his hand in, you know, and be 
ready when the great day comes. Just now he has 
strayed rather far afield, if you look at it from his side, 
although, to hear the other fellows tell it, he is perpetuating 
a dynasty—Shall the People Rule or Are We Electing an 
Heir Apparent ?—Is This an Empire or a Republic ?— you 
know—for he is the chap who is sending out the stuff that 
will, they all hope, cause the bulk of the G-A-V class— 
Great American Voter—to walk up to the polls on 
November 3 and cast their ballots for William Howard 
Taft; who is some bulky himself, if it comes to that. 

When you find a speech by the Honorable Ebenezer 
Hill in your mail some morning, or a dainty card giving 
forty-seven reasons why you should grasp the country 
firmly by the neck and pull it out of the Bryan peril which 
is riding roughshod over the country, and threatens to 
engulf us if it is not nipped in the bud, as Senator Ankeny 
would say, by the exercise of your suffrage as directed in 
simple language in the last paragraph, or a few tasty 
campaign buttons done in green—he won out there—or a 
little brochure containing some of the choicest thoughts 
of T. Roosevelt on the subject, or a lithograph or two 
and a symposium of Last Words to Voters—you will 
know Richard Victor is communing with you, that the 
lithrary bureau is at work, that he is there, up in the 
tower of the Metropolitan Life Building, on the job. 
And he will be there until November, when he will go 
back to Washington, carefully recount the Fenian bonds, 
and take up the old life, unless, perchance, they make him 
an ambassador, or something, if his side wins, than which, 
as we say in Falls Church, they could go a good deal 
farther and fare much worse. 

When he is home he is a Washington correspondent, 
which comes very close to putting him in the king row in 
the newspaper business, especially as he is a good Wash- 
ington correspondent. He has been a Washington 
correspondent all his life, or all his life since he left school, 
for about twenty of his forty-one years. In that time he 
has watched scores and hundreds of statesmen blow into 
Washington, blow out and blow up. He has been on the 
correspondent side of all the affairs that seemed so vital 
while they were progressing, but were found not to be half 
so vital as supposed after the show was all out and over. 
Still, in that time he has gathered a comprehensive and 
exact knowledge of politics, government and all the things 
that mix in Presidential campaigns and are referred to in 
platforms and spouted about by orators; wherefore, the 
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An Uncrowned Irish King 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


Honorable T. Roosevelt and the Honorable William 
Howard Taft showed acumen when they picked him out 
for the place and persuaded him to take it, which was no 
easy thing to do. 

The work of a Washington correspondent falls easily 
into two divisions, the governmental end—the executive 
side—and the Congress end; that is, the news that comes 
from the President, the State, War and Navy Departments 
and the like, and the news that is made by Congress. 
For a good many years, before Oulahan became the head 
of a big bureau, he had the governmental end. He was 
an expert—is yet, for that matter—on White House news, 
on foreign policies as discussed in the State Department, 
on the Army and the Navy, with a leaning toward the 
Navy, where he is a sharp on ships and personnel and all 
that sort of thing. 

Thus, he knew Presidents and Cabineteers, knew them 
more or less intimately, as it happened, but usually well 
enough to establish the proper news relations with them, 
which was all he wanted. Some Presidents and some 
Cabinet members grew to be very fond of Oulahan— 
everybody is fond of Oulahan—and would have done any- 
thing he wanted, in reason, in the way of political prefer- 
ment. He didn’t want anything of that kind. He wasa 
newspaper correspondent and all he wanted was news. 
Moreover, he did not let his friendships color what he 
wrote, nor did the fact that his paper, at times, rose up and 
declared certain persons in high quarters were ranikaboo 
hoop-te-doodleums interfere in any way. He went straight 
down the middle of the road, getting all the news and 
printing it, for the paper first, glad enough to have a 
President call him ‘ Dick,” as several Presidents have 
done, but not foggy about it and always with his work in 
mind. 

Now, Presidents and Secretaries of State and others of 
temporary celebrity have human sides, and when they saw 
an upstanding, square-toed young fellow going about his 
business, respecting their confidences, printing straight 
goods, they cottoned to him. The result came to be that 
Oulahan is one of the best-informed correspondents in 
Washington. 

Naturally, when the young fellows in the press gallery, 
or the new fellows, got tangled on a governmental policy 
story they went to Oulahan and asked him about it. 
He always pulled out the kinks for them. On a big 
night it is common for a dozen puzzled chaps to ask this 
soft-spoken, modest young man what is the why of it, 
and he always tells, patiently and explicitly; not that there 
are not other correspondents who know as well as he does, 
and many of them, but because the puzzled one knows 
that, if he asks Oulahan, he will find out, while some of the 
others might not tell, or be too busy, or something. 

Now, things like that, I take it, show fine streaks in a 
man— kindness, sympathy, good-fellowship, consideration, 
helpfulness. And when you combine these traits with high 
intelligence and a pleasant and pleasing personality you 


have a man it is good to know, a chap who doesn’t fit in 
very well in these blatant days, but who has made his own 
very considerable place by the lovableness and decency of 
his character. 

They knew what they were doing when they coaxed him 
to take over the publicity end of the Republican campaign. 
He has newspaper sense, newspaper skill, and wide polit- 
ical knowledge. That is the practical side of him. But bad 
cess to the practical side av it! Everything is too practi- 
cal. The real, delightful, Oulahanesque side of him is the- 
Irishman side—sentimental, sympathetic, loyal, witty, 
companionable and clever. As the song so aptly puts it: 

Oh, Oulahan! Oh, Oulahan ! 
The real thing in an Irishman. 


Willing to Swear Off 


mr J. ABBOTT, who runs the publicity bureau 
for the Bryan Chicago headquarters, thought he 
had something the matter with him a time ago, and went 
to see a doctor. 

Abbott explained his fears, and the doctor looked him 
over. 

“Now, Mr. Abbott,”’ said the doctor, after the examina- 
tion, ‘“‘I am quite willing to take your case, and I can do 
much for you. There is one thing I must insist upon, how- 
ever, one thing that you must give me your sacred word 
you will do before I will have anything to do with you. I 
exact rigid compliance with the rule, the first rule of my 

treatment of you, I am about to make.” 
“What is it?’ quavered Abbott, who 
was a bit seared and did not know what 
he might have to promise. 
“It is this,” continued the doctor impressively; 
“before I take your case you must promise me, 
on your word of honor, that you will stop smok- 
ing. No subterfuges. No cutting down. Stop right off. 
Quit cigars, cigarettes, pipes, tobacco in every form. I 
exact that. Quit absolutely. Do you promise?” 

“T promise,” swore Abbott. ‘I promise faithfully. I 

have never smoked in my life.” 


Rolling Up the Berks Majority 


“THE finest political speech I ever heard,” said a 
Pittsburg man, “‘was made.by a German farmer up 
in Berks County, Pennsylvania. 

“There was a meeting in a country schoolhouse and 
after the speeches a leading German was called on fora 
few remarks. He said: ‘Fellow-citizens: We haf hert 
d’ chin music, yes! Und d’ time has now come ven ve 
must all git togedder und undo that vich ve haf not dit. 
All git togedder und roll up such a Democratig majority 
in Berks Coundy that it vill roll und roll und roll undil it 
rolls all ofer Berks Coundy, all ofer d’ State of Pennsyi- 
vania, all ofer the United States, vill roll across d’ ocean 
und vill roll up to Queen Victoria vere she is sitting on her 
throne, und she vill say: “Good gracious! vot a Demo- 
cratig majority Berks Coundy dit roil up.”’’” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Rep-esentative Nehemiah Day Sperry, of Connecticut, 
is the teetotalist teetotaler in Congress. 


€ Senator Gore, of Oklahoma, the blind Senator, never 
makes a mistake in recognizing a voice after he has heard 
it a minute or two. 


@ The greatest joy William R. Hearst has in life is to call up 
his editors at midnight on the long-distance telephone and 
have fun with them by ripping the paper to pieces and 
changing the make-up around. 


@ John R. McLean, who owns gas companies, newspapers, 
banks, and many other things, in Washington, D. C., and 
Cincinnati, has one of the largest and finest private collec- 
tions of tapestries in this country. 


€ William C. Reick, for a number of years connected with 
the New York Herald, and now one of the principal men in 
the New York Times, got his start by writing a mad-dog 
story from New Jersey for the Herald. 


@ Representative Hardwick, of Georgia, is the smallest 
man, physically, in the House. Colonel “Ike” Hill, late 
Democratic employee of the House, said once, in speak- 
ing of Hardwick: ‘‘ You could drown him in a fountain- 
pen.” 


@ Some fiend in human form printed the story that 
Senator A. J. Beveridge had named his new son Theodore 
Roosevelt Beveridge, but the Senator indignantly denies 
it. He says the name of the young man is Albert, and he 
ought to know. 
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: Karpen C 
HESE are some of the Karpen designs—a few V 
from the hundreds that are shown in our book. style 

| Each piece is an aristocrat in the furniture mat 
2169 — Colonial Suite. Cuban Mahogany, Silk Damask. line. Each will remain, for all time to come, a model 
of style and a type of good taste. 

Karpen creations have, for 28 years, met the ideals E 
of refinement. You will find them everywhere in our 
the homes of the cultivated—in the most luxurious war 
hotels. mor 

They are not for the rich alone. We cater in par- D 
ticular to those who wish to possess artistic and en- nor 
during furniture at moderate cost. for | 

2110 — Louis XV. Suite. Walnut or Fine Gold Leaf. Covered in Silk Brocade. These masterpieces — because of our very small stere 
a margin —cost less than equal qualities in the com- 
monplace. W 
There is a Karpen piece for every purpose, a design —_ 
for every taste, a price for every pocketbook. And all O 
9606.1 tbrary Sofa bear the marks of Karpen exclusiveness. = 
r Cuban Mahog: my. Leather. e e 
Our Leather is Genuine 5. 
€ 1351—Sicepy Hollow Chair. f A the b 
. ee ee On our leather pieces we use nothing but Karpen It 
6942— Turkish Rocker. Sterling Leather. No split leather—no imitation Colo 
v oon oe aeune with ] h h f ki d It | 
; ytons Sone, eat er—no shams oO any ind. roa 
J Our fabrics have lasting colors. 
2781—Turkish Rocker. O os 7 d b h U S G ‘ [= 
é Steel Wire Frame with ur springs are specified by the U. S. Government. Se 
Sterling Leather. 

b In every cily the leading furniture dealer sells 

! 1979—Turkish Rocker ar But remember that every genuine Karpen produci 

k with Victoria Spring, e Look for the trade-mark. 

i Sterling Leather. 

‘ LeONe War Catett: | 

Upholstered S. KARPEN & 

AYER UEAYE MM Karpen Bldg., CHICAGO Karp 

P CHICAGO-NEW YORK The United States Government has selected Karpen Furnitt 

{ Office Building at Washington, in competition with mant 
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2304—Sleepy Hollow Arm Chair and Rocker. Cuban 9624— Perfection Sofa Bed. Panne Mohair Plush, 
Mahogany or Oak, Sterling Leather. 


1927 — Office Chair. 2166—Sofa and Arm Chair. “L’Art Nouveau.” 
Cuban Mahogany. Cuban Mahogany. Brocaded Velour. 
; Sterling Leather. 
2314— Colonial Rocker. Cuban = | 











1372 —Colonial Rocker, Cuban —Colonial Sofa. “Dorchester.” 9291 — Colonial Couch, “Amesb 
Mahogany, Brocaded Silk V - ll Finest Choteh Mahogany Veneer, Panne Mohair Plush. Mahogany, Sterling Leather. 9698—Couch. “Fremont.” Leather. Cuban Mahogany Veneer, Lea 
_ - 
= = 
8182 — Fireside Arm Chair. 6359 — Mission Rocker, 2718—Mission Rocker. 2727— Mission Arm Chair. — Mission Stool. ae Mission Writing Table. Fumed Oak, 7675 — Mission Sots ooh Lak 
Cuban Mahogany, Leather. Fumed Oak, Spanish Leather. Fumed Oak —Spanish Leather. Fumed Oak, Spanish Leather. Puede bale Spanish Leather. Top or Spanish Leather Top. et 
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Ww We are building for generations. Therefore, our 
k. styles are enduring, our designs are comfortable, our 
re materials are the best we can buy. 
. 
7 Each Piece Guaranteed 
als Each piece of Karpen upholstered furniture bears 
in our name and our trade-mark. And each piece is 
us warranted. ‘The dealer who sells it will return the 
money if it proves unsatisfactory. 
f- Don’t buy upholstered furniture that bears no name, 
n- no reputation, no guarantee. There is too much room 
for deception. Don’t have in your home an uphol- 
il] stered piece which the maker himself won’t own. 
Bt ° és ” 

Write for Style Book“SO”—Free 
rn RRS me 
ll Our Style book contains 72 pages, all larger than this page. It 

shows 500 pictures of upholstered furniture. 

It shows the varied woods and finishes in the actual colors. 
It shows ideal rooms, finished and furnished according to plans of 
* the best known decorators. 
n It shows the exact and correct designs of the English, French and 
n Colonial periods. 
It is a complete education in furniture, arrangement and decoration. 
If you want even one piece of upholstered furniture — whether for 
a mansion or cottage —you should have this book. 
t. Send for it now—the book is free. 














iture dealer sells the Karpen make. 
¢ Karpen production bears our brand, 


What Book “SO” Iliustrates 


Arm Chairs ofall kinds Mission Furniture 


the trade-mark. Box Couches Morris Chairs 
Box Davenports Office Chairs 
Cabinets (Parlor) Pedestals 
Couches Rockers of all kinds 
j Davenports Sofa s 
‘ 6 Dining Chairs Suites (Parlor, Liv- 
Divans ing Room and 
Gold Furniture Library) 


Leather Color Plates Tables 


Karpen Bldg.. NEW YORK 
Library Chairs and Wardrobe Couches 


cted Karpen Furniture for the new Senatorial Rockers and Sofas 
mpetition with manufacturers everywhere. 
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8246 — Colonial Library Table. 
Cuban Mahogany, Spanish Leather Top. 


2191— Colonial Arm Chair. 
Cuban Mahogany. 
Sterling Leather. 


{ 


ial Couch. “Amesburgh.” 
hogany Veneer, Leather, 





9289—Couch. “Congress.” 
Cuban Mahogany, Leather. 


a 


— Mission Stool. 
F naan Oak, Spanish Leather. 





. Sofs, oy rs ed i oose Cushions 
of Si eath 9605— Mission Desk. Fumed Oak. 





' 2708 — Colonial Rocker. 
Cuban Mahogany or Oak, 
Spanish Morocco Leather. 





— Morris Chair. 
F waite Oak, Spanish Leather. 





2188 — Colonial Suite. Cuban Mahogany, Frieze Panne Mohair Plush. 





1175 — Chippendale Suite. Cuban Mahogany, Silk Damask. 


1342 — Louis XIV. Arm Chair. 
Cuban Mz ahog: any, 
Med, allion Tapestry. 


9687 — “Chesterfield” Daven- 
port, Leather, 


8732 —“* Howard” Arm Chair, 
Sterling Leather. 





2759—* Hampton” Arm Chair, 


Morocco Leather. 
8732 | 


9699 — Perfection Sofa Bed. Oak or Birch, 
Mahogany Finish, Velours. 


1932 —Arm Chair, 
“Chamberlain,” 
Morocco Leather. 





2762 — Arm Chair and Rocker. Cuban Mahogany, Leather. 





—* Eriline ” Davenport. 9925 — Colonial Rocker. 
Cuban Mahogany, Panne Mohair Plush. Cuban Mahogany, Leather. 


aa se 


23— Mission Rocker. 6360 — Mission Rocker. 19€4—Colonial Rocker. Cuban 
FE aaa Oak, Spanish Leather. Fumed Oak, Spanish Leather. Mahogany, Sterling Leather. 
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—, 
We recommend and offer an unusually 
attractive Investment issue as follows: 


5% 
Municipal Bond 


' PRICE PAR AND INTEREST 


$1000 Denomination 
Interest Semi-Annually 


An incontestable obligation of a 
principal American seaport of rapidly 
growing importance and owning directly 
municipal property nearly sufhcient to off- 
set total debt. Real Estate, subject to 
taxes, within municipal limits is valued at 
upwards of $50,000,000. Additional 
protection afforded through Special 
State Appropriation calculated to retire 
all outstanding bonds before maturity. 


Write for descriptive circular E.21. We will 
also send price list of other high-grade issues. 


N.W. HALSEY & CO. 


BANKERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall Sireet 1429 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
g 152 Monroe St. 424 California . 











q We shall be pleased 
to send our latest de- 
scriptive list of carefully 
selected railroad, municipal 
and corporation bonds, 
which we recommend and 
which yield the highest 
rate of interest consistent 


with safety. 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 
Bankers 














44 State Street 43 Exchange Place The Rookery 
Boston New York City Chicago 
Ten-Page 


Bond Circular 


HE investments described in this circular 
are representative of those recommended 
by us to ourclientsand comprise the following: 
Railroad Bonds 
Terminal Bonds 
Public Utility Bonds 
Short Term Notes 
Equipment Bonds 
For the guidance of investors generally, we 
outline in this circular the primary factors 
which should — the individual buyer in 
the selection of sound investment bonds. 
Write for Circular No. 20 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 


William and Pine Streets, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 























FRACTIONAL LOTS 


We make a specialty of executing orders for all 
Stocks listed on New York Stock Exchange in 
Fractional Lots from one share upward. 
Write for circular A 19. 
Stocks and Bonds bought for investment. 
Daily Market Letter sent on request. 


J. F. PHERSON, JR., & CO. 
(Members of the New York Stock Exchange) 
180 Sere 


Financing Enterprise 


A practical book by Francis Roeper telling how money 
is secured for enterprises. Cap talization, prospectus 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
The only successful work on promotion. Endorsed b 

best business men. 5640 peace. Buckram ne ore 
paid $4. Send for pamphlet and list of business ks. 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31, 229 Broadway, N.Y. 


66 Broadway 
New York 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


The Facts About Collateral Loans 


OST people do not stop to realize, 
perhaps, that actual cash has but a 
small — in business operations 

and that at least ninety per cent. of ali 
commercial transactions are conducted on 
credit. Credit makes one dollar do the 
work of many dollars. In the vast fabric 
of credit, loans play a very ys rie ee 
More money is involved in collateral loans 
than in any other kind, and since they 
make possible the Wall Street market for 
securities, it is important that the average 
investor should know the facts about them. 

pang cya in the popular mind 
means distress for the borrower, and the 
money lender has long been looked upon 
with scorn and prejudice. In Wall Street 
the opposite of this is true, for the reason 
that the business of the Street could not go 
on without borrowing. Most of this bor- 
rowing is done by means of collateral loans 
which add many millions of dollars in credit 
to brokers each year. 

Before going into the subject of collateral 
loans, however, it might be ne. to 
see just what constitutes collateral. Col- 
lateral is something potent as security 
for a debt. Collateral to a loan may be 
stocks, bonds, warehouse receipts, deeds, 
bills of lading or notes. The usual col- 
lateral in Wall Street is stocks and bonds. 
When securities are put up as collateral 
they are said to be hypothecated. The 
term “collateral” is also used to describe 
certain bonds. A collateral trust bond is 
a bond secured by a deposit of securities. 
It is practically the same as a collateral 
note except that it runs for a longer time. 

The great bulk of collateral loans in Wall 
Street are call or demand loans—that is, 
loans subject to call. When the lender, 
which is usually a bank or a trust company, 
calls the loan the borrower must pay it or 
his collateral is sold to satisfy the debt. 
The rates for call money depend upon de- 
mand and supply. The greatest market 
for it is the New York Stock Exchange, 
where it is offered by brokers just like a 
stock. When it is — call rates 
range from one to t per cent., and 
money is ay From six to eight per cent. 
it is said to be firm, and when it soars be- 
yond it is stringent. In times of panic the 
rate has gone one hundred per cent. 

Any rate of interest higher than the rate 
fixed by law is usurious. How, then, can 
New York bankers and money brokers 
charge forty or eighty per cent. for call 
money? 

Before explaining how it is possible let 
us see just what is meant by the legal and 
maximum rates of interest as fixed by 
most States. There is a very wide miscon- 
ception of what is meant by the legal rate. 
Contrary to the usual impression, it is not 
always the highest rate that can be 
charged for borrowed money. Instead, it 
is, for example, the rate that the court 
would impose if a judgment to collect an 
account ‘‘with interest’’ were entered. If 
the legal rate in the State where the judg- 
ment was entered happened to be six per 
cent., the defendant would have to pay six 
r cent. The maximum legal rate is the 
ighest rate that can be charged for money, 
and any rate above the maximum is usury. 

In some States, as, for example, in New 
York and Pennsylvania, the legal and 
maximum rates are the same—six per cent. 
In Alabama both rates are eight per cent. 
In Illinois the legal rate is five per cent., 
and the maximum rate is seven per cent.; 
in Kansas the legal rate is six per cent., and 
the maximum rate is ten per cent.; in 
Indiana the legal rate is six per cent., and 
the maximum rate is eight per cent. 

Although, as you have seen, the maxi- 
mum rate in New York State is six per 
cent., the Wall Street bankers can charge 
any rate of interest for call loans by reason 
of a section of the State banking law 
which says: ‘‘Upon advances of money 
repayable on demand to an amount not 
less than five thousand dollars made upon 
warehouse receipts, bills of lading, certifi- 
cates-of stock or deposit, bonds and other 
negotiable instruments pledged as collat- 
eral security for such repayment, any bank 
or individual banker may receive or con- 
tract to receive and collect as compensa- 
tion for making such advance any sum to 
be agreed upon in writing by the parties to 
such transaction.” 


Thus the banker can charge any rate for 
call money for sums of five thousand dol- 
lars and more that the borrower is willing 
to pay. With a time loan, a loan made for 
a specific period like ninety days, the rate 
cannot be higher than the maximum rate. 

Most people believe that a call loan is 
for one or two days only. Some call loans 
run for forty days, or even more. The in- 
terest on it changes with the fluctuations 
in call-money rate. The interest on a time 
loan remains the same during the life of 
the loan. 

Let us now see how collateral loans are 
made in Wall Street. Sup , for exam- 
ple, that a man buys one thousand shares 
of Louisville and Nashville stock through 
his broker at par. This would amount to 
= hundred thousand dollars. The cus- 

omer puts up ten per cent. margin, or ten 
thousand ie which leaves ninety thou- 
sand dollars for the broker to produce. 
The broker does not have this much money, 
so he must take the shares to the banks and 
borrow money on them. But, in order to 
use the shares for collateral, he must first 
actually have them, and, to do this, he 
must pay the purchase price. He gets the 
money by means of certification. Since 
this process enters so largely into financial 
matters some explanation of it is needed. 

When a check is certified the paying 
teller or certifying clerk indorses it across 
the face. This not only certifies that the 
signature is accurate, but that the check 
is good. In brief, the bank guarantees the 
payment of thecheck. Certified checks are 
used for all kinds of business transactions 
and are often employed for payments 
where legal tender isrequired. Theamount 
of a certified check is always charged 
against the account of the drawer at once. 

is differs from the ordinary check, which 
is not charged against the depositor’s ac- 
count until it is presented at the bank for 


ee 

all Street certification has some dis- 
tinctive features. This is the usual method 
of procedure. The broker who bought the 
one thousand shares of Louisville and 
Nashville, already referred to, simply draws 
his check for ninety thousand dollars, the 
amount needed, takes it to the bank where 
he has his account, has it certified, and with 
the customer’s margin secures the shares. 
He may only have a balance of forty thou- 
sand dollars at the bank, yet his check for 
ninety thousand dollars is certified. This 
is called overcertification. By means of 
overcertification a broker with a daily 
balance of only fifty thousand dollars may 
have his checks honored up to one million 
dollars. This kind of credit, however, is 
merely a temporary loan and usually lasts 
just for the day. 

Overcertification is really a violation of 
the National Banking Act, which says that 
no national bank can certify a check un- 
less the drawer of that check has on de- 
posit a sum of mone ual to the amount 
of the check. This law pry! been 
disregarded. Some big Wall Street banks 
get around it by giving brokers credit for 
certain sums for the day and accepting a 
note in the morning for it. These notes 
are called “day notes.” No interest is 
charged: on the money. The money (or 
rather credit) is given by the bank in the 
expectation that it will be returned before 
three o’clock. This happens in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, use brokers are 
constantly depositing checks. Some idea 
of the extent of certification may be had 
when it is stated that, for the year ending 
October 1, 1906, it amounted to twenty- 
four billion, five hundred million dollars. 

The broker who bought the one thousand 
shares of Louisville and Nashville stock, 
having had his check certified, now has the 
shares and can offer them as collateral. 
Since he is constantly making sales, he is 
in constant need of money. His borrowing 
becomes continuous. It would be impos- 
sible for him to offer the thousand shares 
of Louisville and Nashville on one loan, for 
the banks want a variety of collateral. If 
he wanted to borrow, say, one hundred 
thousand dollars, he would have to put up 
one hundred and twenty thousand dollars 
in five or seven —e of stock. The a 
require a margin of twen r cent. on a 
hens when listed stocks oe nds are used. 
Where Government or New York City 


October 10,1908 
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A coupon like this is payable every 
six months to holders of the 


First Mortgage 6% Bonds 
Michoacan Power Company 


You cut it off of the bond to which it is at- 
tached and — it to your bank, the same 
as you would a check. 

On an investment of $1000 you 
come of each year and your 
when the bond matures. 

You can select a bond maturing any year 
from 1914 to 1922. 

Some of these bonds are in $100 and $500 
denominations. 

The safety of this investment is well assured, 
both by the valuable property mortgaged to 
the bond holders and a strong guarantee. 


Send for Circular 872-H for full information 
E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


BANKERS FOR 32 YEARS 
21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHICAGO DENVER’ SAN FRANCISCO 


t an in- 
1000 back 











Time to Invest 


Seldom has there been sucha 
favorable opportunity to secure 
safe and profitable investments. 
Carefully selected securities are 
increasing in value. We will be 
glad to send you our list of such 
securities. Write for our book 
on investing. 


Adams & Co. 


13 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 











| How To Invest 


It is important to the investor to be in- 
formed as to the conditions affecting the 
securities he has bought or intends to buy. 


“The WEEKLY FINANCIAL REVIEW” 


is a small, four- pz editorial sheet, which 
treats broadly and without prejudice, cur- 
rent events in the financial, commercial and 
political world as they bear upon securi- 
ties and other investments and is of interest 
and value to investors and business men. 
THE REVIEW WILL ON APPLICATION 
BE MAILED REGULARLY WITHOUT 
CHARGE TO THOSE INTERESTED. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. (Members New York Stock Exchange) 
i Bankers, 42 Broadway, New York. J 











SCHMIDT & GALLATIN 


111 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
Securities bought and sold on commission. 
Interest allowed on deposit subject to check. 

Advances made on approved collateral. 


High Class Preferred Stock 
Investments a Specialty 


Booklets containing interesting information 
and statistics mailed on request. : 


Correspondence Invited 
GEORGE P. SCHMIDT J. PRENTICE KELLOGG 
FREDERIC GALLATIN, JR. 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
ALBERT R. GALLATIN CHAS. H. BLAIR, JR. 




















(INVESTMENTS (i 


First Farm Mortgages on im- 
proved farms worth three to five times amount 
of loan—in denominations of $300 up and run- 

ning for three years. | 
Write for Booklet “E" and descriptive list of loans. 


E. J. LANDER & COMPANY 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. 























% The Smallest 
5 Interest Paid 


paid in 1893. Larger interest has been 
paid every year since. People from all over 
the world have been sending their savings to our 
institution for years. Ne ion, nO 
Security over$1,000,000 first mortgages on Col 
homes. Send for booklet and best of references. 








L. B. BROMFIELD , Mgr.,19 Jacobson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
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Get at Least One 
Thermos Bottle at Once 


There are so many uses for 
Thermos Bottles—out of doors, 
im the home, everywhere— that 
you should by all means have one 
or two. 


_ The 
THERMOS 
Bottle 


keeps liquids ice cold without 
ice for 72 hours—or it keeps 
liquids steaming hot without fire 
for 24 hours. 

When MOTORING, TRAVEL- 
ING, or on any OUTING TRIP 
Thermos Bottles filled with hot or cold 
refreshments are just what you need— 
and they're easily. carried anywhere. 

AT HOME —Thermos Bottles keep 
baby’s sterilized milk at feeding tempera- 
ture all day and all night. If there's 
an invalid: im the house you can keep 
hot er cold nourishment always at 

AT OFFICE or FACTORY— 
Thermos Bottles supply hot or cold: 
drinks: when you want them. 

The THERMOS BOTTLE is one 
of the simplest things in the world. No 
chemicals. Filled, cleaned, emptied 
same as every ordinary bottle. Lasts 
a lifetime. 


Ais. » wedding, birthday or Christmas gift 


there's more acceptable to any man or 
woman. 
when: the: gift question comes up to perplex you. 
Thermos Bottles are sold everywhere. 
Rigen Seelir wil ct meal som. we 
Senet penpeid apt of 
price. te, $3.7 + Quarts, $5.75. 


Over 700,000 sold in 1907. 
Patented in all Countries — 
Beware of Infringements 


Tests, prove that no other bottle will 
do all that’ the Thermes Bottle does. 


The Thermos Jar 


does. for solid foeds whet. the Thermos Bottle 
does for liquids. As great a household conve- 
nience, Ideal for picnics, luncheons, etc: 


Write Today for Free Booklet 
American Thermos Bottle Co., 








533 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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bonds are used the margin is only ten 
cent. The banks prefer ibead tieertliae 
to industrials, and’ will never-permit any col- 
lateral to include more than thirty-five per 
cent. of industrial stocks or bonds. 

When.a broker wants to make a call loan 
he sends his securities to the bank in an 
envelope, usually called the loan envelope. 
Outside is written the borrower’s name, 
the date of the loan, the rate in cipher and 
a specific list of the securities, with their 
market value on the day the loan is made. 
If the bank approves of the securities the 
cashier issues a check to the person bring- 
ing the envelope. In Wall Street messenger 
boys frequent securities worth a 
million dollars. Contracts for call mone 
are often made on the floor of the Stoc 
memes ¥ but they are always subject to 
approval by the officers of the bank. 

e loan = been made, the loan 
envelope is placed in a larger envelope, 
called the bank’s envelope. Outside this 
ar envelope is written the name of 
the borrower, theamount of the loan and the 
rate. There is a blank space to record the 
payment. The bank also makes out a card 
containing a full record of the loan with a 
list of the securities. This card is always 
accessible to the loan clerk. 

It frequently happens that the borrower 
may need some of the collateral which the 
bank is holding. He is permitted to take 
it out and — in other stock to take its 

lace. This is called substitution. In one 
ig Wall Street bank there were two hun- 
dred substitutions in the collateral loans in 
one day. During the panic of May 9, 1901, 
there were eleven substitutions in one loan. 

If, during the course of the loan, there 
should be a sharp advance in money rates, 
the borrower’s rate is “marked up,” as it 
is called, and his rate of interest omes 
higher. If there should be a decline in 
interest rate he would get the benefit of it. 

All collateral loans are in charge of the 
loan clerk. In the great Wall Street banks 
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this is a most responsible post, requiring 
keen and constant vigilance. The loan 
clerk must keep a sharp watch on the mar- 
ket (a ticker stands at his elbow), and he 
must know what the money market is 
doing. He must see that the margin of 
all the collateral loans is properly kept. 
If, through a sudden slump in the market, 
the value of the collateral goes down and 
the margin is not maintained, he sends im- 
mediate notice to the borrower for more 
collateral. 

Loans are usually called in the morning. 
Regular notices embodying the call are 
sent by messen or sometimes they are 
telephoned. It isan unwritten law in Wall | 
Street that no loan is called after twelve- 
thirty o’clock for payment the same day. 
Loans called before twelve-thirty must be | 
paid before two-fifteen. Similar notice is | 
given by borrowers when paying call loans. 

The calling of loans depends upon how 
much money the bank has on hand. This 
is known as soon as the clearing-house re- 
port. is received, which is shortly after 
eleven o’clock. If the bank has a large 
debit balance—tbat is, owes other banks— 
it will call loans. If it has a large credit 
balance it will lend. 

The broker who makes collateral call 
loans signs an agreement with the bank, 
covering all such transactions. This agree- 
ment or contract gives the bank the right | 
to sell the collateral in case the borrower 
fails to pay on call, or fails to furnish sat- 
isfactory additional collateral. In some | 
agreements there is a clause specifying 
that the bank has a lien or claim on any 
deposit that the borrower may have in the 
bank, or on any property that he may have 
there for safekeeping. 

Not all collateral loans are call loans, 
Much money is loaned on time—that is, 
for a specific period like sixty or ninety | 
days. e collateral margin is practically | 
the same as on call loans; but the interest 
rate is usually higher. 





SEEING THE CAMPAIGN 


HAVE reached the if-the-election- 
were-held-to-day stage of the cam- 
ign. Managers from each side 
take you aside and prove, conclusively, 
that if the people could vote to-day —to- 
day, mark you!—there would be no doubt 
about the result. Of course, many things 
may happen before election day, they say, 
but if we could march to the polls right 
now, this instant, our glorious cause would 
have a ge-lor-ious victory. 

This obsession is at its oe point of 
effectiveness about four or five weeks be- 
fore election. A little one obtains right 
after the conventions. Then both sides go 
into the doldrums. After the schemes are 
all cleaned up, the fakers are taken care of, 
the cash that will be avaiiable known in a 
general way, the organizations completed 
and the reports coming in, the if-the 
election-were-held-to-day virus gets to 
work. Running a political campaign tends 
to self-hypnotism. Men who ordinarily are 
as calm and ———— in their judg- 
mentsas the Bank of England, lose all sense 
of perspective-and throw curious fits over 
the — for — candidates. They 
are honest fits, too. ign managers 
hear so much that is tarvoreble and so little 
that is unfavorable that they get to think- 
ing their man has a chance, when he has 
no chance at all. Politicians who are ordi- 
narily about as enthusiastic as kippered 
herrings over situations go- out and shout 
that this time it is a cinch, this time they 
will win, and continue in that state of 
—saaary d until the morning after election. 
They hypnotize themselves. 

Of course, a campaign manager must 
show 2 a amount of public enthu- 
siasm. He cannot 4 among people and 
admit there is even the remotest possibility 
of his candidate’s defeat. Still, that is a 
public function, ed as a part of the 

e. But there-is always a time when 
a campaign managers, in private and 
confidentially, make the same kind of 
claims. That is when the if-it-were-held- 
to-day virusis working. Something should 
be done about it. In-one campaign there 
should be an Po prea for the campaign 
managers to hold their elections any time 
they saw fit, instead of being restricted to 
that first Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November: One experience would be 
enough. It would be discovered that the 
people have their minds made up about as 


firmly ‘in ear] 
early November, and the results would be 
the same, which would be a good lesson and 
would eliminate a political hallucination 
for all time. 

Next to money, the campaign appurte- 
nance that is most assiduously sought by 
both sides is harmony. The chairmen and 
their assistants are beating the bushes for 


harmony, flushing it wherever possible and | 
bag. We | 
must have harmony on both sides. To be | 


making a loud noise about eac 


sure, Chairmman Mack has a little the better 
of it over Chairman Hitchcock, for Mack 
started in with a reasonably good stock of 
harmony on hand, while Hitchcock has a 
lot of spots on his political map that are 
as inharmonious as a battle royal. The 
Democratic attitude could be phrased about 
like this: ‘‘Oh, what’s the use? 
together and see what we can do.” Seizing 
on this proposition, Mr. Bryan has devel- 
oped into one of the greatest harmony 
artists the world has ever seen. He drips 
honey. Every man in his party is his friend 
and Tootne. He has forgotten and for- 
given. He wants peace, and he is willing 
to go chasing after it from one end of the 
country to the other. 
Bryan’s argument is: 


to conciliate, is the conservative element. 


Therefore, let us be up and conciliating.”’ | 


Se he has had his picture taken with his 
arm around the neck of David B. Hill, at 
Wolfert’s Roost. He has been the house 
of Judge George Gray, of Delaware. 

e has enlisted’ Alton B. Parker, who is 
now one of the most enthusiastic little 
Bryan men. He has offered Henry Gassa- 
way Davis-a choice stick of candy. He has 
cuddled up to Colonel’ Jim Guffey, and has 


September as they have in | | 


Let’s get | 


“We have the | i 
radicals, anyhow. What we want to get, | 





patted John McGraw on the shoulder and 


told him: he is-a-fine man and should get in | = 


the e. If there is any Demoerat out- | 
standing who desires to be harmonized, all 
he has to do-is to wire to Chairman Mack | 
and. a good, experienced harmonizer will | 
visit him and show samples. Being the | 
head of the house, Mr. Bryan, of course, 
takes on the largest customers and har- | 
monizes them, but any man who thinks he | 
needs personal ing to join forces and | 
march under the n banner can get | 
harmonized by er mentioning the fact. | 
The plan is wo ing out, too. The | 
Democrats are well united. They have, | 
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Ready-Made Garments 
Style Book FREE 


The *‘ NATIONAL" Style Book (sent FREE) shows a complete 
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“NATIONAL” 
Ready-Made 
Coats 


The new Directoire Models and Empire 
effects are included in the 84 models of 
Ready-Made Coats 

for Women, 














shown in the 
“‘NATIONAL"” 


No. C578. 
Price 


$22.98. 


Expressage 
Prepaid. 


No. C501. 


Price 
$15.98. 


Expressage 
Prepaid. 


N C501 New Semi-Fitted Black Broadcloth Coat 
0. * trimmed with satin over the shoulders and to the 
hip line at back, and down the sides. Fancy garniture at neck. 
Deep Directoire plaits at the sides, front and back. Black satin 
lining; interlining to hips. Length about 50 inches. Sizes 32 to 
44 bust. Price $15.98. Expressage prepeid. 
N C578. Directoire Model of Black Broadcloth. Has a 
0. VIO. fitted back and semi-fitted front; trimmed in back 
with broad satin bands and with deep plait introduced below the 
waist line. Has stylish Directoire trimmed revers and plait over the 
shoulders in front and down the entire length, giving slender 
effect. Slit at the sides in sheath effect. Lined throughout with 
satin; interlined to the hips. Length about 50 inches. Sizes 32 
to 44 bust. Price, $22.98, Expressage prepaid 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


a8 
refund your money if you are not satisfied. : 

We prepay all express on “‘NATIONAL"” 
garments to any part of the United States. 


NOW, Before you lose this AD, Write for your FREE Copy of 
the ““NATIONAL"” Style Book. Write for it NOW—not 
to-morrow or next week, but TO-DAY. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


214 West 24th Si., New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches, 
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in most instances, let bygones be bygones, 
and not many of them have announ 
their intention of voting for Taft. This 
will be the first campaign in twelve years 
when the Democratic pasty was even rea- 
sonably united, and the election will get 
down to the simple proposition: there 
as many Democrats in the United States 
as there are Republicans? 2 
Although Mr. Hitchcock has not Pag 
been so conspicuous as a harmonizer as Mr. 
Mack has been, he has completed and pre- 
sented to the public one harmony playlet 
that attracted much attention—to wit, the 
reconciliation, in full view of the spectators, 
- —— Howard Taft and Joseph Benson 
oraker. 


Doves of Peace Begin to Flutter 


You see, the feeling between Taft and 
Foraker was bitter—oh, bitter as the 
dickens. Mr. Foraker was enpectes to 
mount the gigantic frame of Mr. Taft when 
first they met and disfigure him as much 
as Mr.Taft, moving vigorously, could not 

revent. It was , on one side, that 

r. Taft would get Mr. Foraker down and 
sit on him, whereupon there would have 
been an end to the feud, because it would 
have taken until after election to mould 
Mr. Foraker back to his wonted curves 
again. On the other side, it was confi- 
dently predicted that Mr. Foraker would be 
no seat for Mr. Taft, but would, himself, 
carve various steaks off that massive form 
and mail them to many of his friends as 
souvenirs. 

Meantime, the Taft people had used 
the newspapers ceaselessly and intelligently, 
and had fostered the impression that, since 
the convention, Mr. Foraker had no sup- 
port in Ohio, was without a henchman, 
down and out. Then came the G. A. R. 
encampment at Toledo. Mr. Foraker had 
made an engagement to speak to the 
veterans at the Fort Meigs ceremonies. 
He started to make his speech, but the 
veterans wouldn’t let him go on. They 
cheered him and waved flags at him and 
shouted for him, and variously showed 
so much enthusiasm that the Taft people 
met meni & 

“Here,” they said, “‘how about this? 
What does that demonstration mean? Is 
it possible that, after all our efforts, Joseph 
Benson Foraker still has friends left in 
Ohio? Is it possible that he is not driven 
out of politics? Is it possible that we have 
miscalculated? Those old soldiers seemed 
to be pretty friendly to him. Something 
must be done.” 

So they decided, in the interests of har- 
mony, that it would be a good thing to 
have Mr. Taft and Mr. Foraker shake 
hands across the chasm. They suggested 
to Mr. Foraker that he attend a meeting 
in Toledo where there would be some 
speeches by Mr. Taft and others. 

‘““What kind of speeches?” asked Mr. 
Foraker, who was pleased beyond measure 
with his reception by the soldiers, but still 
retained his political acumen. 

‘*Oh, nice, friendly, harmonious speeches. 
Come on, now, and get together.” 


Bad Boy Hearst’s Little Bomb 


Foraker was willing and Taft was willing. 
Taft made a nice, friendly speech, in whic 
he said Mr. Foraker, when Governor, had 
selected him at the tender age of twenty- 
nine for a judgeship and had, thus, put 
him in the business, and he was grateful. 
Then Mr. Foraker said he had his opinions 
before the convention as to the proper man 
to nominate, but when Mr. Taft was nomi- 
nated Mr. Taft became his leader, and he 
was for Taft, heart and soul. 

But, just as they had it down to a fine 
point, when the harmony was thickest and 
most satisfactory, along came Bad Boy 
Hearst and inserted in the record a few 
sickening communications from the Stand- 
ard Oil Company to Mr. Foraker and from 
Mr. Foraker to the Standard Oil Company, 
containing talk about defeating bills and 
certificates of deposit, and all that sort of 
thing, and the Great Brother Act, by Taft 
and Foraker, was abruptly taken off the 
boards. It would never do, you know, to 
have Mr. Taft embracing a man who 
actually received money from the Stand- 
ard Oil. Whereupon, Mr. Foraker was 
told to get out, to fade away, to fall off the 
earth, and he did all three, and whereupon, 
Mr. Taft appeared without his old friend 
at various places where they had been 
scheduled to appear together, and where- 
upon, Frank H. Hitchcock spent many a 
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gloomy hour devoted to long and im 
sioned wishes that he had waited a short 
time before he insisted on harmony, and 
to that searching, introspective question: 
““What’s the use?” 

The last lap of the campaign begins with 
both party organizations weeping dolo- 
rously because the voters of means are so 
reluctant to visit the treasurers. Charles 
G. Dawes has been to New York and cir- 
culated among the captains of finance 
there, impressing on them the necessity of 
reducing their personal surpluses by hand- 
ing in a few do to Treasurer Sheldon— 
with fair success, it is said. 

The Democrats are getting. theirs in as 
many ways as possible, principally by 
starting subscriptions in various parts of 
the country with the aid of Democratic 


newspapers. When Mr. Bryan went to 
Chicago to make his Labor-Day speeches 
he had a meeting of the Democratic 


National Committee, and of as many of 
Mr. Mack’s committeemen as could be 
crowded into the est room available in 
the Annex. An overflow meeting was held 
in the Colosseum. Mr. Mack told the com- 
mitteemen that the Democrats are going 
to win this time. He led them along to a 
point when they were clapping their hands 
and cheering enthusiastically, and then he 
made a proposition, whereat the cheering 
ceased for the time being. 


What Mr. Mack Wanted 


‘“What I want,’ he said, in effect, ‘‘is 
for each national committeeman to pledge 
himself to give a thousand dollars to the 
campaign fund or pledge himself to get a 
thousand dollars, and be in a hurry about 
it.” This rather detracted from the en- 
thusiasm of those present, but they all had 
to pledge. Thus, having accumulated 
fifty-two thousand dollars for his fund, Mr. 
Bryan smiled a happy smile, and told 
Chairman Mack and Mose Wetmore to 
make it their business to see the pledges 
were kept. Then he went along on his 
harmonious way, while the committeemen 
went out and rustled for their thousandeach. 

Campaigns repeat themselves, as do can- 
didates. At rhe we ee of this campai: 
it was announced that Mr. Taft would 
stand on Brother Charley’s porch, in Cin- 
cinnati, during the months of September 
and October, addressing such pilgrims as 
came to muss up the on the lawn; 
and that Mr. Bryan, with the exception of 
a few brief excursions across the country, 
would do likewise, at Fairview, Nebraska. 
Nobody was fooled by those announce- 
ments, except, possibly, the candidates 
themselves. We all knew that along about 
the middle of September both candidates 
would be rushing about the country, speak- 
ing from rear ends of trains, from platforms 
on the public squares, in the opera houses 
and every other time a few people came 
out to hear tiem. And they are. More- 
over, the probabilities are that they will 
continue speaking thus until the end of the 
compres. Mr. ree trip of three weeks 
has been elongated into an itine that 
will include most of the Northern States, 
and Candidate Taft is being hurled from 
Maine to California. 

So faras policiesare concerned Mr. Bryan 
has a fascinating one in his Government 
guarantee of bank deposits, and he is 
making the most of it, while Mr. Taft is 
in the difficult position of having to be for 
and against it, for in two or three States the 
Republican party has put that self-same 
plank in platforms, while in other States 
there is a strong a sentiment, 
emphasized by the fact that the Republican 
National Convention refused to incorporate 
the plank in the. national platform. 


Cinching the Skull-Cap Vote 


The other great issue is: ‘Shall the 
People Rule?” So far as can be discerned, 
the candidates hold substantially the same 
opinions on this subject. Both say they 
shall, and Mr. Taft adds that they do, 
meaning his own section of the people. 

The way it frames up is about like this: 

Resolved: The people shall rule; and be 
it further 

Resolved: We are the people. 

Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan are both en- 
thusiastically for this issue. 

Political Straw: The_skull-cap vote 
seems to be solidly for Bryan. Samuel 


Gompers and Brother Charley Bryan both. 


wear skull caps for reasons not uncon- 
nected with a lack of hair, and both are in 
the Bryan camp for keeps. 
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Get knit goods that 


hold their shape 
You want more than style 
and beauty in knit goods. 
What do they amount to if the 
garments don’t hold their 
shape, and don’t wear well! 
So don’t go by looks alone, 
but be sure you get quality. 


Mohawk Knit Goods 


give you everything you ought to have. 
hey don’t cost any more than the or- 
dinary kinds, but wear longer and hold 
their shape. 

Mohawk Knit Goods are knit to exact 
shape on machines specially designed 
and made by us, and there are no others 
in existence. Our goods fit perfectly and 
retain their shape not only on account of 
the way they are knit, but because we 
use only the best materials. 

We have our own yarn mill, and every 
garment is knit from beginning to end 
right in our own factory—no sweat-shop 
labor, no unsanitary conditions. 


Knit caps Knit coats 
Tam-o’-shanters Cardigan jackets 
Toques Yales Sweaters 
All styles and colors, for men, women and 
children. Every one guaranteed. 
Ask your dealer for Mohawk Knit Goods and 
insist on getting them. Look for the Mohawk 
“*Indian’’ label on every cap and garment. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


Mohawk Valley Cap Factory, Utica, N. Y. 














Let Us Send You This 


Switch 


ON APPROVAL 


or any other article you may 
select from our large new Cat- 
alog, illustrating all the latest 
. ° 
Paris Fashions 

e J . 

in Hair Dressings 
Our immense business, the 
largest of its kind in the world, 
enables us to buy and sell at big 
money-saving prices. ‘hese 
switches are extra short stem, 


made of splendid quality selected human 
hair, and to match any ordinary shade. 








2oz.,20in.Switch ... 8.95 
2 0z.,22in. Switch . 1.25 
24% oz. it! 2.25 


20 in. ‘ient Welt nt Wa " 
. Lig eig avy 
a. . oe eee ee 2.50 
Our 28 in.Wavy Switch. 5.65 
Featherw’t Stem! 
22in.,naturalwavy.. 4.95 
Coronet Braid, natural 
wavy,2% oz. FinestHair 6.75 
8 Coronet Puff Curly. . 3.45 
12 Coronet P (as used to 
produce beautiful effect shown 


ess Sw. 


Send sample of your hair and de- 
scribe article you want. 

We will send prepaid On Approval. 
If you find it perfectly satisfactory 
an a bargain, remit the amount. 
If not, return to us. Rare, peculiar 
and gray shades are a little more ex- 
pensive; write for estimate. Our Free 
Catalog also contains valuable direc- 
tions on Proper Care of the Hair.” 
Write us today. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 2410, 209 State Street, Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 


EDDING Ivars 


Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 
Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 
Visiting Cards 10050; with case 75c. Souvenir post cards 
and monogram stationery. Write for sam 4 
THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 8. Tremont &t., Boston, . 




















The Folding Table 
That Won't Wobble 


Where the ‘‘Lightweight’’ Peer- 
less Folding Table is far superior 
to ordinary folding tables is in its 
strength and rigidity and its unusu- 
ally handsome appearance. It is the 
only folding table with a veneered 
top showing the natural beauty and 
grain.of the wood. Doesn’t look 
like a folding table. The legs of the 


Lightweight 


PEERLESS 
Folding Table 


lock automatically; a touch unlocks it. 
The unusual rigidity is due to the unique 
construction of the cross-work which up- 
holds the panel. A 30 inch table weighs 
but ten pounds and will carry a thousand. 
Ideal for games or luncheons. 

Our Round Folding Dining Table, 48 inches 
in diameter, seats eight persons. Very thing 
for small rooms. Also 24 inch square table, 
with round corners, legs fold flush with rim. 

“Lightweight” Peerless Tables are made 
in all sizes—round and square—cloth, 
leatherette or natural wood three-ply ve- 
neered tops. All tables jully guaranteed. 
Examine them at your dealer’s. 
If he doesn’t handle, send 
for illustrated booklet 
telling how we supply 
you direct. 
CARROM- 
ARCHARENA CO., 

















Mich. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Sense © 
and Nonsense 


I done got ‘ligion las’ Sunday night, 

En I’s livin’ true en I’s livin’ rig t: 

En I doan’ no mo’ give a passin’ glance 

Ter a deck o’ cyahds er a ragtime dance ; 

En I go no mo’ ter de wicked shows 
’Ca’se dey temp’ de weak, ez a pusson knows ! 


Would yo’ lissen ter dat? 
Who’s a-playin’? My lan’! 
Dat am Eph’m’s foot-pat 
Ez he switches his han’— 
“Tek yo’ foot out de mud 
En roll it in de san’!"’ 


I done kneel down at de mo’neh’s bench, 

En mah sins come a-loose wid a monst’ous 
wrench ; 

En I ain’ gwine fool wid no — craps 

Lest I be lef’ out w’en ae las’ 

En I ain’t gwine dance, dough de fee con, 


’Ca’se I’s took mah place wid de Mej’dis’ 
folks. 
Would yo’ lissen des now! 
Eph’m scrapin’ de strings 
Ez dey balance en bow 


In de pigeon-wings ! 
“Tek yo’ foot out de mud 
En roll it’’—it sings! 


Mah Mef'dis’ foot it am sho’ly good— 

But de t’ur foot shake Se aeueee e eould! 
En it trimble so w’en de fiddle squeal 

Dat it beatin’ de time fum toe ter heel! 
Stan’ still! Stan’ fas’! Oh, yo’ blame fool 


feet! 
Er ol’ Satan’ll sco’ch yo’ wid chimbly heat! 


Would yo’ lissen dat chune? 
It am suttenly gran’! 
It am mo’ dan a coon 
Dat’s a sinneh could stan’. 
“Tek yo’ foot out de mud 
En roll it in de san’!’’ 


I done got ’li las’ Sunday night — 
Oh, it’s shuffle en swing en bow ter de right, 
En it’s allaman lef’ en do-se-do 
Wid a sij’-sif’-sif’! on de dusty flo’! 
En a jump - Crow —— 

En blame mah hide 
Ej mah Mef’dis’ foot ain’ done backslide! 


En I’s out on de flo’ 
Wilst dey pattin’ de han’! 
Ol’ Eph’m, yo’ bow 
Is suttenly gran’. 
“Tek yo’ foot out de mud 
En roll it in de san’!”’ 
— Wilbur Nesbit. 


Faith 


He was the strongest man I knew, | 
Serene and selj-secure ; 

Fashioned to mock at time and chance, 
To suffer and endure. 


I saw him poor, unknown, despised, 
Hew out his gradual way ; 

I saw him battle mighty wrongs 
As ij the war were play. 


I saw him lift men up, and best, 
When life went like a song 
Of — things, I saw him still 
imple and pure and strong. 


And, learning of his oy I asked 
How such a thing need be 

In one 80 strong, and whence it came, 
And thus he answered me: 


“*God lives, God reigns, Ged loves the world: 
This much at least I know 
With all my heart and soul, because— 
Because I need Him so!”’ 
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Oldsmobile 


Roadability Reaches 
100% in this Car 


(Telegram.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 9-16, 1908. 
OLps Motor Works, Lansing, Mich. 

First 1909 car arrived 9:17 P.M. Run- 
ning time twelve hours. Distance, three 
hundred sixty-five miles. Six passengers. 
Greatest car ever left factory. 


G. W. DuNHaM. 


Model “D” 
Palace Touring Car 
Price, $2750.00 





Poor Richard’s Junior’s Philosophy — 


© The man with no calling is seldom heard | 
from. | 
@ Be natural ana you will never be ridic- | 
ulous. 

@ You won’t improve your chances by | 
taking too many. 

@ The bleached blonde will never say die— | | 
she calls it “tinting.” 


@ There are exhorters who exhort, and | | 
exhorters who exhaust. 

@ Every woman has three inalienable 
rights: Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of a 
Husband. 

@ Sand without sense is not so effective as 
sand and sense together, but it will beat | 
sense without sand any day. 


For all conditions, the logical car at the 
logical price. Send for descriptive matter to 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
Lansing, Mich., U.S.A. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


| Oldsmobile Co., of Canada, 80 King Street, E., Toronto, Ont. 
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INCERITY 9 
, Mk d Nanded 


WHAT SINCERITY MEANS. 


HE dictionary says: ‘‘Being in 
reality as in appearance ; real; true; 
genuine.” 
We are willing to ‘rest our ‘case on ‘the 
dictionary, and not bother about ‘the revised 
Statutes or special pleading. 


The writer dees not know who :chese the 
name “Sincerity” for Kuh, Nathan & 
Fischer Co.'s suits and overceats—but ‘the 
choice was an inspiration suggested by 
facts. When there is sincerity in anything 
itshows. And the only way to we sincerity 
into anything to s¢ay put is to begin at the 
beginning. 

You can’t expect dependable fabric in a 
suit or overcoat unless you have buyers 
who know warp and wadk sal weave, and 
who are buying the goods for the man who 
will buy the suit. That’s why Sincerity 
garments are made of goods that come 
through a cross examination clear and clean. 

You can’t expect stanch wearing quality 
and sureness of coloring unless you have 
men who watch every inch of the goods as 
it is unrojled from the bolt and can see a 
blemish in an instant. That’s why the goods 
for Sincerity garments are inspected by 
lynx-eyed men working under strong, bright 
sunlight, (Ask your wife about this idea. 
She’ tell you something about judging 
goods by other than-sunlight. ) 

You can’t expect good work of a piece- 
worker who is straining heart and soul and 
nerve to finish a pile of garments. That’s 
why Sincerity clothes are made by salaried 
workers — and good-salaried people, at that. 

You can’t expect perfect work of people work- 
ing under imperfect conditions. That’s why 
Sincerity clothing is made by cheerful people in 
comfortable factories, under fioods of sunlight— 
the greatest cheer-maker ever known—with per- 
fect ventilation and lots of elbow-room. Our 
people sing, not scowl at their work. 

You can’t expect correct style and perfect fit 
that will stay so unless there is a know-how back 
of it all, unless these qualities are inside as well 
as outside. That’s why the style and fit are cut 
and sewed and made in Sincerity ciothing—not 
steamed and stewed in with a hot flat iron. 

You can’t expect absolute sureness all the way 
through unless you make absolutely good and sure 
allthe time. That’s why there are seventy different 
expert things done before the Sincerity label is 
allowed to be sewed into the garment. 

So you see there is more in that Sincerity idea 
than a mere word; more than a trade mark for 
you to remember. We want you to believe that 
there is sincerity in every stitch of every garment 
we make and in every word we say about our 
clothing. When your dealer tells you that the 
suit or overcoat he sells you for yourself and your 
college-boy is just exactly what it ought to be, we 
are backing him up— because we know. 

Our style book goes into details and pictures, 
and helps you select. It costs you nothing but a 
postal card asking for it, and it hurries to you on 
the next mail. 


KUH, NATHAN & FISCHER CO. 
Chicago. 


Our label in every garment is your guaranty. 











A SINCERITY StYLE—THE WINDOM. 
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Tuberculosis, a Scotched 
Snake—sy Woods Hutchinson, A.M.,M.D. 


housed and confined cousins in the dairy 
barn and the agri go suffered fright- 
fully. It was one of our commonplace 
sayings that we must “ pet back to Nature,” 
get away from the walled city, out into the 
— country, revert from the conditions 
of civilization in a considerable degree to 
those of barbarism in order to escape. 
While, as for heredity, its influence was 
almost dead against us. How could a race 
be exposed to a disease like tuberculosis, 
eneration after generation, without hav- 
ing its vital resistance impaired? 
ut a marked and cheering change has 
come over our attitude to this wing of the 
battle of life. So far from regarding it in 
~~ sense necessary to revert to barbarism, 
still less to savagery, for either the preven- 
tion or the cure of disease, we have discov- 
ered by the most convincing, practical 
experience that we can, in the first place, 
with the assistance of the locomotive and 
trolley, combined with modern building 
skill and sanitary knowledge, put even our 
city dwellers under conditions, in both 
home and workshop, which will render 
them far less likely to contract tubercu- 
losis than if they were in a peasant’s cot- 
tage or the average farmhouse or merchant's 
house of a hundred years ago—to say noth- 
ing of the cave, the dugout or the hut of 
the savage. 

In the second place, instead of simply 
‘‘going back to Nature” and living in 
brush shelters on what we can catch or 
shoot, it takes all the resources of civiliza- 
tion to place our open-air patients in ‘the 
ideal conditions for their recovery. Let 
any consumptive be reckless enough to ‘‘go 
back to Nature,”’ unencircled a e stro: 
arm of civilized intelligence an wer, an 
unprotected by her sanitary shield—and 
Nature will kill him three times out of five. 
There could not be a more dangerous delu- 
sion than the all-too-common one—that all 
that is necessary for the cure of consum 
tion is to turn the victim loose among the 
elements, even in the mildest and most 
favorable of climates. 

He must be fed upon the most abundant 
and nutritious of foods—even the simplest 
staples being milk of a richness that is given 
by no kind of wild cattle, and which, indeed, 
only the most carefully-bred and highly- 
civilized strains of domestic cattle are capa- 
ble of producing; u s such as are 
jiaid 5! no wild bird nor by any but the 
most highly-specialized even of domestic 
poultry at the season of the year when they 
are most required; upon steaks and chops, 
upon hams and sides of bacon, upon sugar 
and fruits and nuts, which simply are not 
produced anywhere outside of civilization, 
and often only in the most intelligent and 
progressive sections of civilized communi- 
ties. 

Put him — <~ the vanes oe of 
many people in this progressive and highly- 
civilized United States the year around— 
with its thin milk, its pulpy, half-sour butter, 
its tough meat, its half-rancid pickled pork, 
its short three months of really fresh vege- 
tables and good fruit, and six months of 
eternal cabbage, potatoes, dried apples 
and prunes—and he will fail to build up 
the vigor necessary to fight the disease, 
even in the purest and best of air. 

The saddest and most pitiful tragedies 
which the consumptive health-resort phy- 
sician can relate are those of wretched 
sufferers—even in a comparatively early 
~~ of the di —whose misguided but 
well-meaning friends have raised money 
enough to pay their fare out to Colorado, 


. fever. Let any one of these 


California, Arizona or New Mexico, and 
expect them to get work on a ranch, so as 
to earn their living and take the open-air 
treatment at the same time. 

Three panos are absolutely necessary 
for a reasonable prospect of cure of con- 
sumption: 

One is, abundance of fresh air, day and 
night. The other, abundance of the best 
er of food. And ‘the third, absolute— 
indeed, enforced—rest ing the period of 
lacking and 
your patient will die just as certainly as if 
all three were. Not one in five of those who 
go out to. climates with even a high reputa- 
tion as health resorts—expecting to earn 
their own living or to ‘“‘rough it”’ in shacks 
or tents on three or four dollars a week, 
doing their.own cooking and taking care of 
themselves—recover. ey have a four- 
to-one chance of recovery in climate in 
which they can obtain these t simple 
requisites, and a four-to-one chance of 
dying in any climate in which any one of 
these is ae 

Instead of Nature being able to cure the 
consumptive unaided, as a matter of fact 
she has neither the ability nor the inclina- 
tion to do anything of the sort. There is 
no class of 
more absolutely upon a most careful and 
intelligent study and tion of their 
diet, of every detail of their life throughout 
the entire twenty-four hours, and of the 
most careful adjustment of air, food, heat, 
cold, clothing, exercise, recreation, by the 
combined forces of sanitarian, nurse and 
a Se ces So that, instead of feeling that 
only by reverting to savagery can consump- 
tion be prevented, we have no hesitation 
in saying that it is only under civilization, 
and civilization of the highest type, that we 
have any reasonable prospect of cure. 

Finally, we are getting over our misgiv- 
ings as to the intentions of the hereditary 
brigade. It is certainly not our enemy, 
and may probably turn out to be one of 
our best friends. 

Our first sidelight on this question came 
in rather a eis Sate. It was 
taken for ted, almost as axiomatic, 
that if the conditions of savage life were 
such as to disco e, if not prevent, tuber- 
culosis, certainly, then, the race which had 
been exposed‘to these conditions for count- 
less generations would have a high — 
of resisting power to the disease. ut 
what an awakening was in store for us! 
No sooner did the army surgeon and med- 
ical missionary settle down in the wake 
of that extraordinary world-movement of 
Teutonic unrest, which has resulted in the 
colonization of half the globe within the 
past two or three hundred years, than it 
was discovered that although the hunting 
or nomad savage had not developed tuber- 
culosis, and the disease was emphatically 
born of civilization, yet the moment that 
this healthy and vigorous child of Nature 
was exposed to its infection, instead of 
showing the high degree of resisting power 
that might be expected, he died before it 
like sheep. 

From all over the world—from the In- 
dians of our Western plains, the negroes of 
our Southern States, the islanders of Poly- 
nesia, Letrd bon oxen Hawaii, er ge 
reports of tri ractica. i out o 
existence by the White Plaga” of civili- 
zation. To-day the death rate from tuber- 
culosis among our Indian wards is from 
three to six times that of the surrounding 
white populations. The negro pepulation 
of the Southern States has nearly three 
times the death rate of the white popula- 
tions of the same States. Instead of cen- 
turies of civilization having made us more 
susceptible to the disease than those sav- 
ages who probably most nearly parallel 
our ancestral conditions of a thousand to 
fifteen hundred years ago, we would seem 
to have acquired from three to five times 
their resisting power against it. Not only 
this, but those races among us which have 
‘been continuous city dwellers for a score 
of — have acquired a still 

i degree of immunity. 

n every civilized land the a of 
deaths from tuberculosis among the Jews, 
who, from race and religious prejudices, 
have been prisoners of the Ghetto for cen- 
turies, is about half to one-third ‘that of 
their Gentile neighbors. In certain blocks 
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These who are most particular about 
the correctness of every détail, are quick 
to recognize ‘the superior style and splen- 
did wearing quality of our 


CHALLENGE 


Brand Waterproof 


COLLARS 


They combine extreme good taste and dura- 
bility in a greater degree than any other collar 
ever manufactured. 

Challenge Collars are made in all the latest 
and most fashionable models and have the per- 
fect fit, dull finish and nobby appearance of 
the best linen collars. They are ex 
comfortable and permit easy, correct adjust- 
ment of the tie. 

lenge Collars are absolutely waterproof, 
they never turn yellow, do not wilt and can 
cleaned with soap and water. 

If you do not know about our Challenge Brand 
Waterproof Collars, you are living without the most 
up-to-date comfort of the well-dressed man. 

Sold by first class haberdashers everywhere. If 
your dealer does not carry Chall Brand Collars, 
send us 25 cts., stating size and style of collar de- 
sired and we will see that you are supplied at once. 

You will be interested in our new booklet. It 
gives valuable pointers about N. Y. customs, what 
to wear and when to wear it. Write for it today. 


THE ARLINGTON COMPANY 
Dept. A, 725-727 Broadway, New York 
tir ete eae , 900 Chestnut 8t.; 


Boston, 
161 Market Mission 
Bt.; Bt Louis, Mills Bldg.; Toronto, oe-e4 Fraser Ave. 











have the exclusive 
and common sense 
cord action at the 
back whichgivesand 
takes with every 
movement. This over- 
comes all! strain at the 
shoulders and buttons 
and means long wear. 


webbing the shoulders. 
Biterent weights anc! lengtst 


MAKER'S GUARANTEE on 
every — Satisfaction, new 
Patr or money back. 

Price 50c at your dealer, or sent 
prepaid on receipt of price. 











—‘A sweep of the hand — 
Sets it Spinning” 


“The Ideal Ball-bearing Top” 

The youngest child It will spin ‘for five 
can spin it for there is minutes. Hach top 
no winding. Beautiful- packed in Box with 6 
ly ‘Nickeled. Nothing colored disks. A 
to wear out. Rubber touch of the ‘finger 
Tire prevents injury while top is spinnin, 
to fingers or —... makes beautifu: 
furniture. a color com- 
binations. 








Bay of 

Dealer 25c. 
‘CUSHMAN & 240 West 
DENISON MFG. CO. 23d St., New York City 








‘Will keep a child quietly amused for hours 
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Maximum Service 
at Minimum Cost 


That’s the result when you drive your 
machines with an Art motor. Your plant is 
at its highest producing capacity all the time 
—your power is steady, cleanand absolutely 
dependable — your operating expense is 


lower than with any other type ef power. 
3 THE 
TANDARD” 
Direct Current 


MOTOR | 


Is the most perfectly balanced and the most efficient 
motor that you can buy, 

We make a specialty of small direct current motors 
from 1-30 te 15 H. P. There are more than 30 sepa- 
rate frames suitable for practically every purpose 
within these limits. 

Whether you run one machine or twenty, we have 
a motor that will just suit your needs. 

Furthermore, we have every facility for designing 
and building special lentees tar machines requiring 
new or unusual types of motors. 

If you area user of power up to 15 H.P., you will be interested 

in our latest bulletin, No. 67, tt ** The Standard *’ Motor. 

Write us to-day, stating your requirements in detail and 

we will tell you what motor is best suited to your purpose. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 





WHITTALL 
Rugs and Carpets 


Have the Government's Approval 


New Office Building U.S. Senate 

The contract has just been awarded to B. 
Altman & Co., New York City, for furnish- 
ing this building with Whittall’s high-grade 
Anglo-Persian Rugs, after much competi- 
tion, They could have bought cheaper the 
quality of Rugs ti s but chose to 
pay more to secure the Anglo- Persian. 


U.S. Treasury Department 
Has control of the furnishings in many public build- 
ings throughout the country,— and vearly contract for 
carpets for such buildings. Whittall’s have just been 
awarded the contract for supplying Wilton carpets for 
the coming year. This is thefifteenth year they have 
been awarded the Treasury contract. 


booklet, “* How R are 
made, and how to select them."" ‘Address Dept’ C- 














®@ Send for Our @ 
Time Switch Book 


Tells how current may be econ- 
omized by merchants, factory 
owners, railroads and other 
electricity users by installing 
an Anderson E Time 
Switch. Weather-proof, water- 
proof, works with reliability in- 
doors orout. Will last many years 

Sold by electrical contractors and 
jobbers. Send for descriptive booklet. 
Albert & J. M. Anderson Mfg. Co. 

289 A St., Boston, Mass. 
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SECURED OR FEE 
RETUBNED 


PATENTS 
wet as to Patentability. Tlustrated Guide 


Free r 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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of the co districts of New York and 
Chicago, for instance, the Jewish popula- 
tion shows a death rate of only one hundred 
and sixty-three per one hun thousand 
living, while the Gentile inhabitants of 
similar blocks show the appalling rate of 
five hundred and sixty-five. — heh by 
a strange apparent paradox, t ighest 
mortality from tuberculosis in the United 
States is not in those States having the 
greatest urban population, but, on the con- 
trary, in those having the largest rural 

tion. 

ten highest tuberculosis death rates 
contain the names of Tennessee, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Virginia, South Carolina, 
while New York, Pennsylvania and Mas- 
sachusetts are among the lowest. 

The subject is far too wide and compli- 
cated to admit of any detailed discussion 
here. But, explain it as we may, the con- 
soling fact remains that civilized races, 
including s wellers, have a distinctly 
lower death rate from tuberculosis than 
have savage tribes which are exposed to it 
even under most favorable climatic and 
hygienic conditions; that those races 
which have survived longest in city and 
even slum surroundings have a lower 
death rate than the rest of the community 
under those conditions; and that certain 
of our urban populations have lower death 
rates than many of our rural ones. 

As for the immediate effect of heredity 
in the production of the disease, the general 
consensus of opinion among thoughtful 
physicians and sanitarians now is that 
direct infection is at least five times as fre- 
quent a factor as is heredity; that at 
least eae of the cases occurring in 
the children of tuberculous parents are 
probably due to the direct communica- 


tion of the disease, and that if the spread 
of the infection could be preven the 
practically 


element of heredity could 
isregarded 


d f 

We are inclined to regard even the well- 
marked tendency of tuberculosis to attack 
a considerable number of the members of a 
given family to. be due largely, in the first 

lace, to direct infection; secondly, to the 

ct that that family were all submitted 
to the same unfavorable environment in 
the matter of food, of housing, of overwork, 
or of the New England conscience with its 
deadly belief that “Satan finds some mis- 
chief still for idle hands to do.” 

Upon direct pathological grounds noth- 
ing is more definitely proven than that the 
actual inheritance of tuberculosis, in the 
sense of its transmission from a consump- 
tive mother to the unborn child, is one of 
the rarest of occurrences. On the other 
hand, the feeling is general that, inasmuch 
as probably four-fifths of us are repeatedly 
exposed to the infection of tuberculosis 
and throw it off without developing a sys- 
temic attack of the disease, the develop- 
ment of a generalized infection, such as we 
term consumption, is in itself a sign of a 
resisting power below the average. Should 
such an individual as this become a parent 
the strong rte mere A is that his children — 
unless, as fortunately often happens, their 
other parent should be as far above the 
— of vigor and resisting power— 
would not be likely to inherit more vigor 
than that poncianes by their ancestry. So 
that upon a priori grounds we should expect 
to find that the children born of tubercu- 
lous parents would be more susceptible to 
the infection to which they are so sure to be 
e than the average of the race. So 
that the marriage of consumptives should, 
unquestionably, upon racial grounds, be 
dise except after they have made a 
complete recovery and remained well at 
least five years. 

To sum up: while the earlier steps of 
civilization ye gee 4 provide that 
environment which is necessary for the 
development of tuberculosis, the later 
stages, with their tly increased power 
over the forces of Nature, their higher 
intelligence and their broader humanity, 
not merely have it in their power to destroy 
it, but are already well on the way to do so. 


Editor’s Note—This is the concluding part of | 


Doctor Hutchi S d and last paper on 


Tuberculosis. 














Don’t Buy a Stove or Range Before You See 
How Much 


You Save 


by getting 





ya aCevccviitevsuy 


' Direct to You 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Will you let me show you, how you can save 
20%, 30% or 40% in buying a Stove or Range? 


Whether you are in the habit of ‘buying by mail’’ or not, I know that 
you will be interested in the prices we quote on Kalamazoo stoves and 
ranges. Let me send you the Kalamazoo stove book, and show you the 
difference between the mantifacturers’ and the retail prices. 

I promise you that our direct-from-the-factory plan will save you $5, $10, 
$15, and on certain grades as high as $30 and $35 on a single purchase. 

I promise you that while you save all that money, you secure in the 
Kalamazoo, a stove or range that is not excelled in quality and convenience 
by any stove or range made. 

I promise you that you can buy with greater convenience and less 
trouble, greater security and less risk, from our catalogue than you can 
from a retail stock. — 

You save money; you get a better stove or range for the money and 
you buy in absolute safety. 

Are you not sufficiently interested to let me quote you prices? If you 
are a good business man, or a careful housekeeper who appreciates the 
advantages of economy in buying, I ask*you to investigate our prices and 
our plan. Don’t take it for granted that you can do ‘‘just as well” else- 
where. Investigate. Let me send you a Kalamazoo catalogue. Take it 
and compare Kalamazoo prices and Kalamazoo quality with the prices and 
quality of the best stoves and ranges you can find in a retail storeroom. 
Then, you will be in position to buy 
intelligently and economically. 
And we shall be perfectly sat- 
isfied with the result. Send 
for the book today. 


We Pay the Freight 


360 Days’ 
Approval 
Test 


How 


You Save and Why You Run No Risk 


You buy direct from the factory at actual factory prices and you save 
all dealers’, jobbers’ and middlemen’s profits. 
Just let me quote you prices, They will tell you how much you save. 
You buy on a 360 days’ approval test. 
You run yee | no risk. We prepay the freight and if you do not find your purchase 
y 


in every way exactly as represent romise you that we will promptly and cheerfully 
refund your money. And you have 360 days to make that test. 


You buy from manufacturers, not “‘ mail order dealers.” 
We own and operate one of the most modern and best equipped stove plants in the world. 
We havea larger number of individual customers than any other stove company in exist- 
ence. You are dealing with a well established manufacturing firm whose product has a 
standing and reputation throughout the entire country and you are invited to call. 
You buy conveniently and safely. 
You select your stove or range from a greater variety than you will find in your retail stores ; 
you have our descriptions, specifications and guarantee in black and white. You are not 
bro Ket by officious salesmen. You take your time and make your own selection. We 
ship promptly, pay the freight, and guarantee safe delivery. All Kalamazoos are blacked 
and polished ie handy man can set one up and have it in operation in a few moments. 
I cannot describe and give prices of our more than 300 styles and sizes 
here: that’s the only reason I ask you to write to me for our book—our 
only salesman. Use the coupon or 


Send Postal Today For Catalogue 


For Coal and Wood Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue Number 152. 
For Gas Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue Number 808. 
The Kalamazoo line embraces : 


Coal and Wood Ranges 
Coal and Wood Cook Stoves 
Base Burners Coal and Wood Heaters 
Hotel Ranges Franklin Open Heaters, etc. 


You will find the style and quality you want and you will 
save money. Address 
WM. THOMPSON, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Gas Stoves and Ranges 
Gas Heaters 


¢ 
Steve Co. 
Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


Please quote me 
factory prices and 
send me Catalogue 


( Coal and wood 






stoves and ranges 

No. 152. 
Gas stoves and 

ranges No. 808. 





(which ?) ? 


@ 
_ceemeTy 


All Kalamazoo Ranges and Cook 
Stoves are equipped with patent 
oven thermometer which saves 
fuel and makes baking and 
roasting easy. 
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Reliable Paint 


—A Simple Test of Purity 
HEN YOU PAINT, use Pure 


White Lead. Be sure of this. 
It will save you much money—give 
you a neater, a more durable job. 


Carter White Lead is Pure—we 
Guarantee it. Test it yourself if you 
wish. Then you will know. 


Place a piece of Carter White Lead, 
the size of a pin head, on a match, a 
little ways from the head. Hold one or 
more lighted matches underneath. In 
a few seconds it will reduce to shining 
globules of metallic lead. Adulterated 
White Lead will not reduce this way. 
It’s unfit for use. 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


Does not crack, scale or check. 
and evenly. 

The grain of Carter White Lead is finer than the 
finest flour. It is always uniform. This fineness 
makes Carter spread farther—just as a cup of flour 
will spread farther than a cup of wheat. 


It is the whitest paint you can buy. Other white 
leads look gray by comparison. Superior whiteness 
assures brighter, stronger, more beautiful and dura- 
ble tints— remember this, it’s important. 


Figured by square yards of surface covered —or 
by years of wear—Carter is by far the cheapest 
paint you can buy. By the pound it costs a trifle more. 

All reliable deelers sell Carter White Lead. 

Please send for free book which gives all the tests b 
which you may know ng) t may be worth dol- 
lars to you to know them. We will send also six photo- 
types in colors of actual homes brightened by Carter, 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 
W. P. Station 10, Chicago, Ill. 


Factories — Chicago and Omaha 


It wears long 






**To Be Sure It’s Pure, 
Look for CARTER 
on the Keg” 







“We will pay $100 and cost of analysis 
for the detection of any adulteration in 
this or any other package bearing this brand."* 


Every Room Warm 


N even, healthful 
temperature in 
every room in your 
home, no matter how 
cold outside, nor 
which way the wind 
blows. A wholesome, 
summery atmosphere. 
A warm house; warm 
all over—not too 
warm in mild weather 
— when your home is 
heated by 































a 
Hot Water or Low Pressure Steam 

Economical in fuel; so simple a child can 
operate, give long years of service, with com- 
plete heating efficiency. A book giving the 
experience of many people with different 
methods of heating mailed free. Send for it 
to avoid mistakes when you heat your home. 
Address Dept. K. 

Capitol Boilers and Radiators are equally valu- 
able for Churches, Schools, Hotels and Office Buildings. 





















Branch Offices and Agencies in all Principal Cities. 
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annual or semi-annual intervals, his sport 
with rod, gun and canoe. At the same 
time the settling down to lar office or 
work hours and the cares of business and 
his newly-established family leave him 
little time or strength for these mere 
amusements and luxuries, as they are com- 
monly ded. 

Naturally he is very apt to do one of 
three things: To lose his appetite alto- 
gether and become dyspeptic, nervous and 
restless, which is the worst; or, in some 
measure, to adjust himself to his new sur- 
roundings, moderate his appetite, accustom 
himself to bad air and too little of it, both 
day and night, and drop into a semi- 
narcotized, blind-horse-in-a-mill frame of 
body and mind, which is the common lot; 
or to hang on to his appetite and his enjoy- 
ments, only changing the latter from out- 
door to indoor ones, and in consequence 
begin to get fat and bodily sluggish. This 
increase in weight, of course, makes him 
more disinclined for outdoor exertion, and 
whenever the eating of a reasonable, 
healthy amount of food, followed by no 
decent amount of exercise to burn it up, 
makes him feel bilious, he puts the whole 
blame of his discomfort either upon his 
fatness or the pee, innocent food, instead 
of his bad physical habits which have 
caused the whole trouble. 

In like manner the girl, even if she has 
been blessed with a mother sensible — 
to let her grow up like a tomboy and do 
everything her brothers did, when she 

her seventeenth year begins to be 
preached and dinned at that real exercise 
and sports of all sorts are unladylike and 
unbecoming, and is taught to repress all 
her healthiest instincts for fear they may 
possibly be considered ‘‘ bad form.” About 
the time that this mental strait-jacket is 
being put on, a physical one of steel and 
whalebone is applied to her waist, her feet 
are cramped into pointed-toed, high-heeled 
absurdities named shoes, her limbs are 
encumbered by a ridiculous profusion of 
crippling skirts, and she is fairly broken in 
to that condition of mental and = 
slavery to convention and precedent whic 
will encumber the remainder of her life. 
No wonder women long to be emancipated 
— but they need other things besides the 
ballot. 

A little later in life another influence adds 
its weight. She is now married and settled 
for life, and she proceeds to look the part. 
She will soon be Esee middle-aged, she 
no longer has to look about for a husband, 
her children will accept her appearance as a 
matter of course; what is the use of pre- 
tending to be young and a ag: when you 
are forty and bound to at? Or- 
tunately many of these absurdities are 


barrel, where they belong. The present 
generation has largely emancipated itself, 
and the rising generation is wing up 


free from their stifling and benumbing 

influence, and, as a consequence, already 

women are no longer becoming fat and 

frumpish at forty—no, nor old and useless 

at sixty. In another generation we shall 

. be young and active and happy until we 
ie. 


Contrary to popular impression, and, in- 
deed, to former medical teachings, positive 
laziness, actual gluttony, or even over- 
eating have really very little to do with 
fatness. Fully one-half of those who are 
excessively fat eat no more than the aver- 
age, and many of them much less. There 
are occasionally errors in the quality and 
kind of food, mainly in the direction of 
taking too much starch or sugar. An 
excess of fat in the diet is seldom to blame 
for obesity. Indeed, most of the rational 
diets for the reduction. of . obesity, in 
suitable cases, make fat an important 
factor because such small amounts of it 
will give the requisite amount of nutrition 
and fuel value and at the same time a 
sense of satisfaction to the appetite such as 
neither starches nor meats will give, except 
in much larger amounts. 

Finally, what is to be done for the cure of 
this condition where it demands one? 
Remembering that fat in itself is in no way 
injurious, but rather a sign of health and a 
valuable store of reserve material for the 
body, the first principle to be laid down is 
that our aim should be not so much to get 
rid of fat, to reduce our weight, as to train 
ourselves to carry what we have with com- 
| fort and efficiency. The chief and, indeed, 





being swept out of our brains into the ash-’ 


, pounds to his folly. 
| women alter even S 


THE ADVANTAGES OF ADIPOSE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


the only safe remedy is vigorous, active, 
out-of-door habits of life. everywhere, 
the best cure, of course, is prevention. Do 
not let yourself become fat, even at forty, 
and you will have little trouble. Keep up 
your’ boyish and girlish sports and pleas- 
ures; plan your ’s work so as to get 
from two to five miles’ walk, or its equiv- 
alent in some form of exercise, every day, 
and double that on Saturday or Sunday 
(the apparent loss of time will repay you 
double in increased vigor and improved 
quality of your work); and even if you do 
tend to become a trifle more generous in 
io outline and ample in your girth after 
orty, you will never be conscious of it, 
except when you look in the glass. 

any a man has had practical illustra- 
tion of this fact by going off on a long and 
arduous hunting or fishing trip in the 
woods for the purpose of reducing his 
weight. He comes back feeling fit for any- 
thing; all his shortness of breath has dis- 
appeared; he is good for twenty miles a 
day across the roughest country; his a 
petite never was better; his eye is bright 
and his head is clear; he has lost near! 
three inches in waist-girth and half an inc 
in the neck; yet when he steps on the 
scales he has not only not lost an ounce 
of actual wae but gained ten pounds. He 
has simply distributed his weight better 
and built up the muscle to carry it with 
comfort. 

And this should be the aim of most of 
our obesity sufferers. Only a very small 
per cent. of them, if they will throw off 
their tight boots and crippling clothing, 
will emancipate themselves from their slav- 
ery to the demands of society or of office 
hours, and live a vigorous, natural, whole- 
some life, but will find they will either 
secure an appreciable reduction in weight, 
or such an improved distribution of it and 
such inc strength and vigor as to be 
able to it about without discomfort 
or inconvenience. 

The chief reason why fat tends to accu- 
mulate so disproportionately over the ab- 
domen and around the waist is, that the 
muscles of these regions are so utterly un- 
exercised in all the positions, and even 
in all exercises which are dignified and 
consistent with propriety. end your 
back and stretch your sides thoroughl 
two or three times every day and you’ll 
avoid many of the risks of ‘‘ pussiness.” A 
moderate system of empty-handed exer- 
cises in the indoor nasium, five to ten 
minutes’ vigorous wind-milling night and 
morning just after the bath, including such 
exercises as bend the back and stretch 
to their utmost the muscles of the waist- 
line, both of the sides and of the abdomen, 
will do much to help. But violent spurts 
of overwork in a hot, stuffy gymnasium, or 
fierce, heart-breaking runs across the coun- 
try, or active attempts to rapidly reduce 
flesh in a short time are both dangerous 
and useless—dangerous as_ tendi to 
throw strain upon a heart and _ blood-ves- 
sels which are already aging and stiffening; 
and practically useless because they cannot 
be kept up beyond a temporary spurt, and 
as soon as they are epee the weight 
returns to its former level. 

There is no necessary connection what- 
ever between leanness and efficiency, and 
fat and clumsiness. Many of the most 
vigorous, energetic and cient of men 
exceed even Speaker Reed’s standard of a 
en gee hundred and fifty pounds. 

— individual who grows stout does 
not add anything to his mental agility in 
the process, and the fat fool, in appearance, 
at least, has added an equal number of 

But that men or 
either their. abilities 
or their efficiency. by. adding thirty, forty, 
or even seventy pounds to their avoirdu- 
poisjis a position which would be utterly 
untenable. 

One word as to the dangers of some of the 
methods proposed for cure. Most of the 
— ones, of course, are arrant, notorious 
rauds. A few of them really do “work,” 
simply by virtue of being or containing 
dangerous poisons or violent laxatives, 
which reduce the weight of the body much 
in the same way as would an attack of 
typhoid fever. The vast majority of them, 
however, are ridiculously ineffective, com- 
posed often of the simplest and cheavest of 
substances, like common salt, baking-soda, 
flour or chalk. Such of them as have ac- 
quired any reputation whatever depend 
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Buy it “Knock Down” 
And Save Two-Thirds 


The finished yews of a 

complete piece of furniture, 

includingfastenings, Mission 

stains, etc., are shipped to 

you in a compact crate. 
You need only 

to put the parts 

together, put on 

the stain, etc.,ac- 

cording to sim- 

ple instructions 

—an hour’s work 

and it is done. 

Every piece is 

selected oak. As she received it. 

You save—(r1) in the factory 

cost. (2) in the factory profit. 

(3) all the dealers profit. (4) 

24 of the freight. (5) cost of 

ort & 5 

finishing. (6) cost of expen- 

sive packing. 

I absolutely 

guarantee you 

will be satisfied 

—that I will sell 

= beautiful 
urniture at 

about one-third 

of what a dealer 

would charge 

for a similar 

iece. I will 

nstantly re- 


fund your mon- OOK. 
and freight c.C. BR s 


e 
chen es if you are not satisfied. 
You do not risk one cent. I have 
made this statement as strong asI 
know how. Thegoods warrantit. 
My system is revolutionizing the 

furniture business just as my 

knock-down system has revolu- 

tionized the boat building business. 

My free catalogue isa revela- 
tion in economy in artistic 
furnishings, showing 40 
pieces from $2 to $25, suit- 
ableforthehome, office, lodge 
or club. Send for it today. 


Cc. C. BROOKS, Pres. 
Brooks 



















































Manufacturing Co. 
210 Ship Street 
w, 














Poor lamp-chimneys 
break because ‘not 
made of the right 
kind of glass; and 
smoke and smell be- 
cause not correctly 
designed and fitted 
to the burner. 
Lamp-chimneys 
with MACBETH on 
them never break 
from heat —in the 
end they are the 
cheapest lamp-chim- 
nheys you can buy. 


My Lamp-Chimney 
Book insures get- 
ting the right lamp- 
chimney for any 
burner, and ves 
suggestions about 
lamps, chimneys, 
wicks, oils, and tells 
how to keep lamps 
in order, gladly 
mail it, free, to any 
one who writes for 
it. Address 


MACBETH 
Pittsburgh 








Breathe Pure Air 
The air you breathe in the average room is positively 


poison ; it paves the way for colds, coughs, throat and lung 
troubles. Be sure of a continual supply of oxygen. 


The Zephyr Ventilator 


is the only scientific means of giving pure fresh air without 

di drafts. Regul. the quantity of air; keeps an 

even temperature ; fits any window; keeps out 

rain ; doesn’t rust. Strong, compact, . For dwell- 
ings, schools, hospitals, and all public buildings. 


" Seal 








Sol and dep stores. 
If your dealer hasn't it, write us and we'll see 
that you get it. 
Free Booklet on “ Ventilation.” 
“Fresh air The Zephyr Ver#ilator & Mfg. Co. 
withoutdrafts.”” Dept. A, Wayne Junction, Philadelphia 























dignified; 
a cceptab 
dresser. 





Society Brand Clothes 


stand forthas the greatest achieve- 
ment in the art of tailoring ready- 
made clothing. Attractive, yet 


Men who stay Young. 


Made in Chicago by 
Alfred Decker & Cohn 
Sold through the better clothiers 


characteristic and yet 
le to the average 


For Young Men and 








perfect collar at ha 


with a damp cloth. 


Collars and Cuffs 


water proofed. Will save 
you $16a year. Nowilt- 
ing, cracking or fraying. 


Collars 
25c. 


Cuffs 


50c. 


once and jor all—no laundry 
bills or worn-out collars. 
LITHOLIN you always have a 


one you are wearing—if 


soiled, just take it off 
and wipe white as new 


Litholin 


Waterproofed Linen 


f Irreproachable in fit and 
style and look like regular 
linen, which they are, only 


Always sold from RE 
xes. Avoid substitution. 


With 
nd—the 


If not at your deal- 
er’s send, giving 
styles, size, num- 
ber wanted, with 
remittance, and we 
will mail, postpaid. 
Booklet of styles 
free on request. 


The 
Fiberloid 
Co. 


Dept. 4 
7 Waverly Place, N.Y. 
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FINE COAT SWEATER 






equal to the §5 Sweaters sold in your stores, your money will 
be cheerful ded. Boys’ and Girls’ sizes, $2.25. 


KEYSTONE MFG. CO., 314 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


This Keystone Coat Sweater of 
fine grade, heavy, fast color Only 


Oxford Grey Wool in the 
very latest style—the popu- 
lar V neck, fastened down 
front with pearl buttons, 


and with 2 deep, room 
pockets. 30 Days’ Trial. 
Send us $3, stating chest Prepaid 
measure, and we will for- 
ward Sweater, prepaid. Wear it 30 
days. If not satisfied then that it is 














largely for this upon the fact, already al- 
luded to, that nine-tenths of all cases of the 
accumulation of fat occurring in middle 
oo disappear of their own accord in later 
ife. 

Those who are so blest insist upon re- 
garding it as a calamity, and try all sorts 
of more or less a d remedies for its cure. 
They keep at it until the tide in the affairs 
of men is reached at which their fat begins 
to disappear, and then the last remedy 
which they happen to be taking at the time 
gets the credit. 

Much the same may be said of most of 
the various modifications of diet which are 
advised for the reduction of weight. The 
majority of them are harmless, but a few 
are dangerous to a marked degree. All of 
them, practically, are forms of starvation, 
more or less modified. If this process be 
kept within reasonable limits a certain 
amount of the body reserve can be drawn 
upon and burned, and the weight of the 
individual reduced without any particular 
damage to health or to efficiency. Such 
reductions, however, are not likely to be 
permanent, nor can the diet upon which 
they are produced usually be indefinitely 
persisted in without impairing nutrition 
and working-power. Fat is unlike a bal- 
ance in a bank in one sense, that, as a rule, 
it can only be drawn upon in an emergency, 
suck as illness, injury, or enforced starva- 
tion in famine. To attempt to produce a 
condition of artificial famine by reducing 
the diet will reduce the weight of the obese 
in a majority of cases, but it will often do so 
at the expense of both their health and 
their comfort. The amount that a man 
must eat depends upon the amount of work 
that he has to do. Like the steam engine, 


The Bosslets’ Boss 
(Concluded from Page 7) 


that a moral issue in a campaign is not a 
good issue; which fact the Democrats 
discreetly recognized in their platform 
by not saying anything about that phase 
of the campaign in that rather prolix 
document. 

The trouble with most politicians is that 
they do not understand they cannot create 
a sentiment. They can foster a sentiment, 
but they cannot make it. The peopie 
attend to the sentiment side of it them- 
selves, and that does not mean sentimental 
sentiment, either, but the cold, practical 
sentiment that demands a thing because 
the people think it is right and just. Nor 
can the politicians createa man. The man 
and the sentiment must be real, or the 
politicians will come to croppers with both 
when the people get to analyzing. It is 

uite true there are long stretches when 
the eople indulge in no analyses. They 
go along calmly and do what they are told 
to do. Once ina while they revolt. That 
is what has happened in the State of New 
York. 

They had a Governor who was clean and 
straight, and who had certain reforms he 
wanted to bring about. As a mass, the 
people believed in all these reforms. They 
were with Hughes in his insurance reforms, 
in his race-track reforms, in his public- 
service reforms, and they are with him in 
his project for direct nominations. What 
they did to five of the eight Senators who 
voted against the race-track bill gives 
sufficient evidence of their regard for the 
policies of the Governor. The situation 
was so simple that any person but a pro- 
fessional politician would have known that 
Hughes must be renominated, and every- 
body but the professional politicians did 
know it. Professional politicians never 
know anything. They are the stupidest 
persons on earth. They fatuously went 
to Saratoga thinking they could crack the 
whip and drive the delegates into the hall, 
there to vote as they said—‘“‘ deliver” them 
is the phrase. As is the blind habit of 
such gentry, they never looked behind 
their own interests, being inflated as such 
inconsequential persons usually are, and 
there never was a chance that any of their 
4 schemes would win. 

The People—Boss—ran this job—and 
they didn’t need the help of President 
Roosevelt, either, although they were glad 
to get it—just as they could have run 
halle jobs for years had they tried. 
They can do it again, with the right man 
and the right principles. They will have 
the opportunity. he only question is 
whether they are interested and have the 
necessary nerve. 
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for every foot-pound of energy expended 
from five to ten pounds of energy must be 
generated in his furnace under his boiler. No 
matter how fat he may be, he cannot stint 
himself markedly of this amount for pro- 
longed periods without injury. Starva- 
tion is a decidedly dangerous game, and he 
who plays it must have either great skill or 
unusual luck to avoid injury in the long run. 

Most special diets recommended for the 
reduction of weight are merely starvation 
in disguise. The method of avoiding all 
kinds of liquid at meals simply means that 
by this method you choke your appetite at 
a much earlier period than you would if you 
accompanied your meal with bam 4 of 
fluid. The other much-vaunted method, 
of eating only one dish at each meal and 
as much of that as you want, depends upon 
ie ape 4 the same principle. Any single 
ood, no matter how savory or attractive, 
palls bo the appetite and extinguishes 
it long before an adequate amount of food 
has been taken for the purpose of nutrition. 
Similarly, the trick of taking small amounts 
of food at frequent intervals cheats the 
appetite into a delusion of satisfaction with 
a totally inadequate amount of nutritive 
value. 

Most of these systems may be judged 
by their results. If, while they are reduc- 
ing weight, they produce sensations of 
restlessness, craving, irritability and sleep- 
lessness, they are doing the individual far 
more harm than the few extra pounds of 
harmless adipose which they are removing 
would ever do him. 

The danger of fat is not in the adipose 
tissue itself, but in the man or woman who 
carries it, and the absurd things they will 
do to get rid of it. 


Paper Cigar-Boxes 


HERE seems to be no doubt of the fact 

that before long all cigar-boxes, except 
those used for expensive brands of ‘‘ weeds,” 
will be made of paper—owing simply to 
the fact that the available supply of cedar 
wood is becoming scarce. Already sto- 
gies and some of the very cheap cigars 
are making their appearance in boxes of 
paper-pulp, which, for the sake of realistic 
effect, are saturated either with cedar oil, 
or a “synthetic” chemical equivalent 
thereof. 


A cigar-box is a thing not merely to | 


look pretty. It is meant to prevent evap- 
oration, and thus to keep the cigars moist. 
This object is not accomplished so satis- 
factorily with a box of paper-pulp as with 
one of wood. 

However, cigars nowadays are handled 
in bulk in such a way as to require com- 
paratively little protection of this kind— 
every dealer, wholesale or retail, being 
provided with large humidors, in which his 
stock is kept. 

An up-to-date humidor of this kind is a 
small room, which may or may not have 
walls of glass, through which the customer 
can enjoy an appetizing view of the stacks 
of cigar-boxes neatly arranged on shelves. 
The floor is of bricks of very porous ma- 
terial, and two or three times a week in 


winter it is saturated by throwing several | 


pails of water upon it. Perhaps it will 
absorb five or ten gallons of water in this 


way, depending on the area of the bricked" 


surface. 

This water is gradually given off by 
evaporation, and keeps the air of the little 
room moist all winter long, so that the 
cigars remain.in perfect condition. During 
the summer it is not necessary to supply 
any water, because the atmosphere is 
moist enough. Of course, these remarks 
apply only to the reserve stock of cigars. 

hose wanted for immediate sale at retail 
are transferred to the counters of the shop, 





which are themselves humidors on a | 


smaller scale. . 
Such a counter, made for a cigar-store, 


is a box whose top and sides are of glass, | 


but whose bottom is of sheet metal with 
many perforations. Beneath the sheet of 
metal are sponges which, in the winter- 
time, are kept saturated with water. To 
the casual eye of the customer the arrange- 


ment is invisible, being concealed from | 


view by boxes of cigars; but it accom- 
plishes its purpose ve 


satisfactorily —so | 


much so, indeed, that the ordinary smoker | 
can better afford to buy his cigars a few 
at a time than by the box in the cold sea- | 
son, thus making sure that they will | 
always be sufficiently moist and in first- 
rate condition. 











Guaranteed for Gmonths 


What's the use of 
paying an exorbitant 
price for hosiery ? 

You can be sure of getting 
good wear without paying 
any more than you pay for 
ordinary hosiery. 

Youcan getstockings that 
are guaranteed, and it won't 
cost you anything extra for 
the guarantee— no added 
profit to cover the risk, 

That shows how good and 
strong and durable Manheim 
Mendless Hose really are. 


Manheim 
Mendless Hose 


for men and women 


are well-made from extra quality 
yarn, with doubly re-enforced 
toes and heels. 

They fit perfectly,and are 
always soft and comfortable — 
after washing as well as when 
new — and wear is 


uaranteed 
or 6 months 


A new pair free for every pair that 
needs mending within 6 months. 
Men’s socks in black, light and dark 
tan, navy blue and gray — fast colors. 
Sizes 94 to 1144. Sold only 6 Gi 
(one size) in a box, with guarantee 
Women’s stockings in black, and light 
and dark tan — fast colors. Sizes 8 to 
104%. Sold only 6 pairs (one 
size) in a box, with guarantee $1.50 
If your dealer hasn’t Manheim 
Mendless Hosiery, io1:’t accept a sub- 
stitute. Send us vf for men’s or $1.50 
for women’s, state size (or size of 
shoe) and color — assorted colors if de- 
sired—and we will send 6 pairs prepaid. 
MANHEIM HOSIERY MILLS 
46 E. Granby St., Manheim, Pa. 
Reference: Keystone National Bank, 
Manheim, Pa. 
Attractive terms to dealers in territory 
where we are not represented. 


Guaranteed for 6 months 
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Wats Sanitary Wall Coatir 


Where the old wall-paper is 
solid on the wall, charming and 
beautiful results can be secured 
by applying Alabastine directly 
over it, particularly on ingrain 
paper and even striped paper, 
providing there are no strong 
aniline colors or raised figures. 

Alabastine will give you an 
even, velvety surface which re- 
flects the light instead of absorb- 
ing it, thus making your rooms 
brighter and more cheerful. Best 
results are obtained where the 
paper can be removed, for then 
Alabastine becomes a part of 
the wall. 

Alabastine is made from pure Alabaster 
rock, powdered. Simply mixed with cold 
water and applied with a flat brush, it 
adheres to the wall by its own cementing 
powers. 

You can apply Alabastine yourself, or 
employ an experienced decorator, 

Alabastine comes only in sealed 
packages and any dealer will supply it 
if you are careful to ask for Alabastine. 

Send a 2c U. S. stamp for samples 
of Alabastine tints, and a folder giving 

valuable hints on wall decorations. 

The Alabastine Company, 
368 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Dept. 276, 105 Water Street, NewYork City. 
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An Open Air 


» own bed, protected 








ns | 


Walsh 


Bedroom,*12>> 


Sleep outside in your home 
lying comfortably in your 
from sud- 
*| den changes of the weather, 
storms, insects and cold an 
have all the benefits of an 
open-air bedroom with none 
of its disadvantages. Noex- 
cessive weightof bed clothes 
to tire you; the body is kept 
warm, in a warm room, and 
uses its full energy to resist 
diseaseandrebuild brainand 
| body tissue, by breathingthe 
pure, crisp, outside air ina 


indow Tent 


Inexpensive, pays for itself by the fuel saved, 
ee r 








Especially valuable to bus a 
men who are indoors during the 


put in, no nails or screws. 


For consumption, catarrhal trouble, general debility, nerve 
exhaustion and all diseases of mal-nutrition, the best tonic is 


oxygen acquired by sleeping in the open air f 
Ask your doctor about it. Write for free literature to 


WALSH WINDOW TENT COMP. 
304 Franklin St., Morris, Tll., or Peterborough, 


ne pr 
day. Instantly 


ANY 
, Ont., Can. 











grandmother's cedar chest 
and note the aromatic perfume 
breathed out by the delicate linen and fleecy 
biankets. 
which our many styles of thests are made, is 
absolute protection against moths, dust, and 
dampness. TheOld Colonial Chests are bound with heavy copper bands 
studded with old-fashion flat head copper nails. Such chests as gifts 
are the perfection of sentiment and usefulness for birthdays, weddings 
nd for catalog. We prepay transportation on the 
chest you select, and if not satisiactory, we also pay return charges. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST 0O., Dept.74, Statesville, N.C. 


and Christmas. 











Lift the lid of your 


Genuine Southern Red Cedar, of 


Old Colonial 
Cedar Chest 
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THE MONARCH OF 
PARK BARREN 


(Continued from Page 14) 


of his peril, the other woodsmen threw up 
their rifles; but Uncle Adam, though ex- 
tremely busy for the moment, saw them 
out of the corner of his eye as he ran, and 
angrily ordered them not to shoot. He 
knew what he was about, and felt quite 
sure of himself, though the enemy was 
snorting at his very heels. 

For perhaps thirty or forty yards the 
bull was able to keep up this almost incred- 
ible pace. Then the inexorable pull of the 
snow began to tell, even upon such thews 
as his, and his pace slackened. But his 
rage showed no sign of cooling. So, being 
very accommodating, Uncle Adam slack- 
ened his own a correspondingly, that 
his pursuer might not be discou And 
the chase went on. But it went slower and 
slower and slower, till at last it stopped 
with Uncle Adam still just about six feet in 
the lead, and the great moose still blind- 
mad, but too exhausted to go one foot 
farther. Then Uncle Adam _ chuckled 
softly, and called for the ropes. There was 
kicking, of course, and furious lunging, and 
wild snorting; but the woodsmen were 
skillful and patient, and the King of Old 
Sangamank was conquered. In a little 
while he lay upon his side, trussed up as 
securely and helplessly as a papoose in its 
birchbark carrying-cradle. here was 
nothing left for his kingship but to snort 
regal defiance, to which his captors offered 
not the slightest retort. In his bonds he 
was carried off to the Settlements on the 
big logging-sled, drawn by the patient 
horses whom he scorned. 


ir 


, +~ this ignominy for days the king 
was submissive with the sullen numb- 
ness of despair. Life for him became a 
succession of stunning shocks and roaring 


change. He would be put into strange box 
prisons, which would Gotan | begin 
Id with a 


to rush ee through the wor 
voice of thunder. Through the cracks in 





the box he would watch trees and fields | 


and hills race by in madness of flight. 
would be taken out of the box, and mur- 
muring crowds would gape at him till the 
black mane along his neck would begin to 
rise in something of his old anger. Then 
some one would drive the crowd away, and 
he would slip back into his stupor. He did 
not know which he hated most, the roaring 
boxes, the fleeing landscapes or the staring 
crowds. At last he came to a loud region, 
where there were no trees, but only what 
seemed to him vast, towering, naked rocks, 
red, , yellow, brown, full of holes from 
which issued men in swarms. These 
terrible rocks ran in endless rows; and 
through them he came at last to a wide 
field, thinly scattered with trees. There 
was no seclusion in it, no deep, dark, 
shadowy hemlock covert to lie down in; 
but it was green, and it was spacious, and 
it was more or less quiet. So when he was 
turned loose in it he was almost glad. He 
lifted his head, with a spark of the old 
arrogance returning; and through dilating 
nostrils he drank the free air. 

The men who had brought him to the 
park—this bleak barren, he would have 
called it, had he had the faculty of thinking 
in terms of human speech, this range more 
fitted for the frugal caribou than for a 
ranger of the deep forests like himself — 
these men stood watching him curiously 
after they had loosed him from his bonds. 
For a few minutes he forgot all about them. 
Then his eyes fell on them—and a heat 
crept slowly into his veins as he looked. 
Slowly he Cenen to resume his —- 
His eyes changed curiously, and a light, 
finer and fearless, flamed in their depths. 
His mane noune to bristle. 

“‘It’s time for us to get out of this. That 
fellow’s beginning to remember he 
some old scores to settle up!’ remarked 
the director coolly to the head keeper and 
his assistants, and they all step back- 
ward, with a casual air, toward the big 

te, which stood ajar to receive them. 

ust as they reached it the old fire and fury 
surged back into the exile’s veins, but 
heated sevenfold by the ignominies which 
he had undergone. With a hoarse and 
bawling roar, such as had never before 
been heard in those guarded precincts, he 
launched himself upon his jailers. But they 
nimbly slipped through the gate and dropped 
the massive bars into their sockets. 


He | 
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Dated October 1, 1907 


in the State. 


our mailing list. 


232 Merchants Laclede Building 





We Own and Offer 
$400,000 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
40 Year Gold 4% Bonds 


Optional October |, 1917 


In our purchase of these bonds we have had in 
mind the following essential points: 


1. The general good reputation of the Ci 
serves to make this the most desirable municipal bond originating 


2. The desirability of a four per cent bond below par. 
3. The constant market provided by the Texas School 


Funds, even in times of financial stress. 


4. The fact that the bonds are available for National Bank 
use. under Section Three of the Emergency Currency Bill. 


We recommend these bonds to the serious consideration of 
Banks, Trustees and Investors, believing them to be not only abso- 
lutely secure, but offering an opportunity for ‘profitable investment. 

The price is 98 and interest. 

We also frequently have attractive issues of smaller commu- 
nities netting 5% to 51% % interest. 

White today for our latest circular and get your name on 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 


Due October 1, 1947 


of Dallas, which 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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BUSTER BROWN'S 
* Stockings 


One look—one feel—shows their superiority— PROVES that we 
tell the exact truth when we say BUSTER BROWN’S STOCKINGS 
are made better, dyed better, look better and wear better than 
any ‘‘Guaranteed”’ stocking sold at anywhere near the price. 


Read Our FOUR Distinct Guarantees! 


* Brown’s 
tender, or rots the Stockings, your money back. 


We want wives and mothers everywhere to know Buster Brown’s Sox for men and Buster 
They come four pecs in a box—1 
weight —in Black or Tan for the youngsters, and in B 
Sold by high-grade department stores and haberdashers 
If YOUR dealer hasn’t them, ask him WHY NOT. 


Brown’s Stockings for boys and girls. 
for men. Price 


r box, one dollar. 
every where. 


If you don’t find Buster Brown's Stockings of 
3. finer weave better material than other 
7 oa your money back. 

If you don’t find Buster Brown’s Stockings 
4. have a ; smoother, silkier finish 
than other‘‘Guaranteed’’ brands, your money back. 





ht, medium or heavy 


ack, Tan, Navy Blue and Pearl Gray 


And don’t — DON'T accept inferior substitutes, but send us a Dollar Bill, stating kind, size (or size of shoe), 
weight and color desired, and we will send you a box of four pairs by return mail, postpaid. Address,— 


Buster Brown’s Hosiery Mills 





320-330 SHERMAN AVE., 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 











is the neatestand 
y most convenient 
device made to 
hold glasses. 
Chain winds up when not in use 
andpreventsmislaying them. Asa 


Christmas Present 


it is excellent. Sold by jewelers and op- 
ticians or postpaid direct from us. S0c 
up. Our free catalog describes 30 styles. 


Glass Holder (ie a 








39 Maiden Lane 
emma NewYork”) 












Quick 


Deliveries 


mean money 
saved and sat- / 
isfied custom- f-& 
ers. One 
Kiblinger will 
o quicker 
work than 3 
horses and wagons—always ready —no hitching 
up—go anywhere—reliable in all weather. 


Kiblinger Motor Wagons 


climb hills easier than horses—go through mud, 

snow or sand—16-horse-power—30 miles on 

one gallon of gasoline —low first —— to 

keep — wagons aid buggies, etc., of all styles. 
Write today for catalog and book of tests. 











W. H. KIBLINGER CO., Factory No. 52, Auburn, Ind. 



















The Great Divide 
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Knowledge is the great divide between the 


man who works and the man who 8. The 
Civil Engineer is, above all others, the pioneer 
of progress. His field includes almost every 
phase of our industrial commercial, municipal 
and national life, and almost every measure 
affecting public health, comfort or convenience, 


CYCLOPEDIA OF 
Civil Engineering 


8 VOLUMES -— page size 7 x 10 inches 
— 4,000 pages — 3,000 illustrations, 
diagrams, plates, formulas, etc.— 
BOUND IN HALF RED MOROCCO, 

This is the first great reference work ever compiled covering 
the entire field of Civil Engineering with all of its allied branches. 
The work represents the combined efforts of a large staff of 
practical experts. It is admirably adapted to the needs of the 
beginner and self-taught practical man in addition to meeting 
all demands of the technically trained expert. It is complete, 
clear and simple — compiled especially for Home Study. 


SPECIAL ADVANCE OFFER 


Reserve set now. Sent express prepaid for 5 days’ FREE 
examination if you mention October 10, ’0€, SATURDAY 
EVENING Post. If you wish to keep the books pay 
within 5 days and $2 a month until you have paid the special 
price of Regular list price is $48.00. We send 
for the books at our expense if not wanted. 


Brief List of Contents 


Plane Surveying — Mechanical Drawing — Plotting and 
Typography — Railroad Engineering — Statics — Strength of 
Materials— Roof Trusses and Mill Building Construction — 
Cost Analysis in Relation to Engineering— Masonry and 
Reinforced Concrete—Steel Construction—Practical Problems 
in Construction — Bridge Engineering ~- Highway Construc- 
tion — Hydraulics — Water Supply a= Isviguiion Engineering 
— Water Power Development — Sewers and Drains — House 
Drainage and Sanitation — River and Harbor Improvements. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Srapeemmatiencnag + F 
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Proven 
Permanent 


Prof its 


The Original 
Vacuum Cleaning 
Machine 
THE MONEY-MAKER 


TURN DUST INTO DOLLARS 


The above wagon will prove a mint, $40 a day having been made. 
This is the original ‘* Dustiess Method.’’ All others are imitations. 
Over four hundred operators in the United States that are clearing 
handsome returns, Only §2,000 and upwards capital required to 
make you independent. It cleans Stores, Residences, Hotels, Halls, 
Clubs, Theatres, Schools, without wear and tear on persons or places. 
Reliable, durable and most efficient Portable Plant in the world. 
On a small investment you can realize $3,000 to $5,000 a year in 
Proven Permanent Profits. 

The machine cleans, renovates, disinfects carpets, rugs, furniture, 
pillows, draperies, tapestries, ceilings, walls, etc. Every germ on, 
in or under the carpets and furniture is exterminated. 

We also make a full line of peg A Vacuum Cleaning Plants for 
Residences, Apartments, Office Buildings, Hospitals, Churches, 
Lodge and Club Buildings, Stores, Schools, Hotels, Libraries, etc. 
Catalogues, Bulletins,etc. ,cheerfully sent to those who mean business. 

Portable Cleaners Stationary Cleaners 


General Compressed Air & Vacuum Machinery Company 
4485 Dept. E, Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

The largest Manufacturers of HouseCleaning Machinery in the world. 

We are the pioneers and are prosecuting infringers. 

The Only Company that was ever awarded a prize at any Exposition. 


FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


We positively teach you how in one lesson. 
Outfit $3.00. klet free. Agents wanted. 


The Home Candy Makers, 121 Bar Street, Canton, O. 





























They were just in time. The next 
instant the king had hurled himself with 
all his weight upon tne barrier. The sturdy 
oe ge and Rg oa — side 
of the posts c , groaned, and even 
yielded a fraction of an inch beneath the 
shock. But in the rebound they thrust 
their assailant backward with startling 
Violence. Bewildered, he glared at the 
obstacle, which looked so slender, yet was 
so strong to balk him of his vengeance. 
Then, jarred and aching, he withdrew 
haughtily to explore his new domain. The 
director, gazing after him, nodded with 
supreme satisfaction. 

“Those fellows up in New Brunswick 
told no lies!’’ said he. 

“He certainly is a peach!” assented the 
head keeper heartily. ‘‘When he grows 
his new antlers I reckon we will have to 
enlarge the park.” 

he great exile found his new range 
interesting to explore and began to forget 
his indignation. Privacy it had not, for 
the trees at this season were all leafless, and 
there were no dense fir or spruce thickets 
into which he could withdraw, to look forth 
unseen upon this alien landscape. But 
there were certain rough boulders behind 
which he could lurk. And there were films 
of ice, and wraiths of thin snow in the 
hollows, the chill touch of which helped 
him to feel more or less at home. In the 
distance he caught sight of a range of 
those high, square rocks wherein the men 
dwelt; and, hating them deeply, he turned 
and pressed on in the opposite direction 
over a gentle rise and across a little valley, 
till suddenly, among the trees, he came 
upon a curious barrier of meshed stuff, 
something like gigantic cobweb. Through 
the meshes he could distinctly see the 
country beyond, and it seemed to be just 


the country he desired, more wooded and | 


inviting than what he had traversed. Con- 
fidently he pushed upon the woven obstacle, 
but, to his amazement, it did not give way 
before him. He eyed it resentfully. How 
absurd that so frail a thing should venture 


to forbid him passage. He thrust upon it 
again, more brusquely, to be just as 
brusquely denied. The hot blood blazed to 


his head, and he dashed himself upon it 
with all his strength. The impenetrable 
but elastic netting yielded for a space, then 
ty | back with an impetuosity that 

ung him clear off his feet. He fell with a 
loud grunt, lay for a moment dismayed, 
then got up and eyed his incomprehensible 
adversary with a blank stare. He was 
learning so many strange lessons that it 
was difficult to assimilate them all at once. 

The following morning, when he was 
feasting on a pile of the willow and pe lar 
forage which he loved, and which had 
appeared as if by magic close beside the 
mysterious barrier, he saw some men, 
perhaps a hundred yards away, throw open 
a section of the barrier. Forgetting to be 
angry at their intrusion on his range, he 
watched them curiously. A moment more, 
and a little herd of his own kind, appar- 
ently quite indifferent to the men, followed 
them into the range. He was not sur- 
prised at their appearance, for his nose had 
already told him there were moose about. 
But he was surprised to see them on 
friendly terms with man. 

There were several -cows in the herd, 
with a couple of awkward yearlings, and 
the king, much gratified, ambled forward 
with huge strides to meet them and take 
them under his gracious protection. Buta 
moment later two fine zonne bulls came 
into his view, following the rest of the herd 
at a more dignified pace. The kin 
stopped, lowered his mighty front, lai 
back his ears like an angry stallion and 

runted a hoarse warning. The stiff, black 
Fair along his neck slowly arose and stood 
straight up. 

The two young bulls stared in stupid 
astonishment at this tremendous appari- 
tion. It was not the ey season, so 
they had no jealousy, and felt nothing but 
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a cold indifference toward the stranger. | 


down the field, his 
his stature so 
not but realize 

It was con- 


But, as he came stridi 
attitude was so cengoren 
formidable, that they could 
there was trouble brewing. 


trary to all tradition that they should take | 


the trouble to fight in midwinter, when they 
had no antlers and their blood was sluggish. 
Nevertheless, they could not brook to be 
so —— as hata 7 their own -—_. 
ir eyes to gleam ily, an 
they advanced, shaking their fem, to 
meet the insolent stranger. The keepers, 
surprised, drew together close by the gate, 
while one of them left hurriedly and ran 
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This is to help you to realize the 
big difference between Educator 
Crackers and the crackers you may 
have been using. And to aid you 
in selecting the particular kinds of 
Educator Crackers you prefer. 


Original Educator —a crisp, round 
cracker, made of specially milled 
entire wheat flour and pure gpring 
water; the aristocrat of its class. 

Educator Wafer —a thin, crisp, entire 
wheat water-cracker unequalled as an 
after-dinner cracker with cheese or ices. 

Educator Toasterette—same as the 
Educator Wafer, but toasted, buttered 
and salted ; the only cracker of its kind, 
and a revelation to the epicure. 

Fruited Educator—made of entire 
wheat flour, Carabuna Sultana raisins 
and the best creamery butter. 


Golden Maize Educator—a blend of 
Golden Corn Meal! and entire wheat 
flour; just the cracker for growing 
boys and girls. 


Educator Butter Cracker—a_ short- 
ened, entire wheat cracker—for chil- 
dren and grown-ups, an incomparable 
crackers-and-milk cracker. 





Wheat Germ Educator — contains 
more of the vital part of the grain 

than any other cracker; a powerful 

auxiliary in digesting other food. 


Every ingredient that goes into Educator 
Crackers is absolutely pure; and our 
methods of milling and baking make 
Educator Crackers different from any 
other crackers. 


There is a particular variety of 
Educator Cracker for every possible 
occasion and no matter which kind 

you choose you are certain of deli- 

ciousness, purity and conformity with 
whatever else you serve. 

All good grocers keep Educator Crack- 
ers, yours should have them; or if he 
hasn't should be willing to supply you. 
If not, you can order direct from us. 


Your name and address on a postal 
(also your grocer’s name, please) will 
bring you an assorted box of Educator 
Crackers. They will start the day we 
hear from you—free and postpaid. 


Johnson Educator 

Food Co. 
209 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 












J Johasou 
Educator Food Co. 
209 Tremont 8t., Beston 
Please send me a sample 
box of Educator Crackers. 
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TORREY 
RAZORS 
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THE KEENEST EDGE 


This is our No. ‘'136”—a 
perfect razor for any beard 
or face. Price $2.50 post- 
aid, if not at dealers. 
ther styles from $1.50 up 
—aill fully guaranteed. 

Ask for Torrey Razors and 
Strops and insist on getting 
them. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
Tells how to shave and 
how to care for a razor. 
Contains many good 
points that every 
shaver should know. 


THE J. R. TORREY RAZOR CO. 
Dept. A, Worcester, 
Established 1880 and 
now largest makers 
of razors in the 
world, 








Women’s $1.50 " <= 
Misses’ (Colors: Red, 
Pink, Blue) $1.35 


Peerless Comfy 
A Comfy Moccasin Slipper, but with 


our new patent spring heel and trim- 
med with nbbon in self colors. Very 
handsome, and of course very “comfy.” 


Made of pure “‘ Comfy felt,”” soft leather soles 

with one inch of carded wool between felt inner 

sole, and felt and leather 

outer soles, making a_per- 

fect cushion tread. Ideal 
‘or the bedroom. 

Colors: Red, Pink, Light Blue, 
Purple, Gray, Brown, Black. 
Send for Catalogue No. 38, show- 

THER. ing many new styles. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
American Felt Co. Building 
114-116 E. 13th Street, NewYork City 


















comry 
CONSTRUCTION 














Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘fine form'’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
—Always drapes evenly in t and back — no 
bulkiness —no draw-strings — no lacing — no ripping 
or basting — Can worn the year round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy Med mepaees a} a them made at home. 
Send for our Pine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 
Free Maternity Skirt '’—it's FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the gar- 
ment toyourorder. When you get it, wearit ten days, 
and if you don’t find it exactly as represented, 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other —If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B& \W dress 
and walking skirts will positively please you — 


same guarantee.— Illustrated book free. Which 
book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & WilliamsCo.,Dept.28, Buffalo, N.Y. 


















Write for 

“IRISH «“y al hh gad m= 

MAIL” 

MAIL” rish Mail 

Free * on the seat it isn’t an ‘‘ IRISH 
MAIL.” "t be fooled 


with substitutes—Get the safest, 
speediest, and easiest car. Ask 
4 the boy — he knows. 

= Look for the name, 
ae ‘IRISH MAIL," on the 

Patented V seat. Take no other. 
Sold direct from “as 
Factory at Factory 










rish Mail Ave. 











Hill-Standard Mfg.Co. 
5481 
Prices, if your Dealer can't supply you. 


Anderson, Ind. 





toward a building which stood a little way 
off among the trees. 

As the king swept down upon the herd, 
bigger and blacker than any bull they had 
ever seen before, the cows shrank away 
and stood staring gb 

Alas for the right of possession when it 
runs counter to the right of might! The 
two young bulls were at home, and in the 
right, and their courage was sound. But 
when that black whirlwind from the fast- 
nesses of Old Sangamank fell upon them it 
seemed that the d no more rights at all. 

Side by side they confronted the onrush- 
ing doom. At the moment of impact they 
reared, and struck savagely with their 
sharp hoofs. But the gigantic stranger 
troubled himself with no such details. He 
merely fell upon them, like a blind but 
raging force, irresistible as a falling hillside 
and almost as disastrous. They both went 
down before him like calves, and rolled 
over and over, stunned and sprawling. 

As the vanquished bulls struggled to 
recover their feet the king bounded upon 
the nearest and trod him down again mer- 
cilessly. The other, meanwhile, fled for his 
life, stricken with shameless terror; and 
the exile, leaving his victim, went thunder- 
ing in pursuit, determined that both should 
be annihilated. 

But just then, when another stride 
would have sufficed, a strange thing ha 
pened! A flying noose settled over the 
pursuer’s head, tightened, jerked his neck 
aside, and threw him with a violence that 
knocked the wind clean out of his raging 
body. While his vast lungs sobbed and 
gasped to recover the vital air, other 
nooses whipped about his legs, and before 
he could recover himself, even enough to 
struggle, he was once more trussed up as 
he had been by Uncle Adam amid the 
snows of Sangamank. 

In this ignominious position, his heart 
bursting with shame and impotence, he 
was left lying while his two battered vic- 
tims were lassoed and led away. Since it 
was plain that the rg 3 would not suffer 
them to live in his kingdom, even as 
humble subjects, they were to be removed 
to some more modest domain; for the 
king, whether he deserved it or not, was 
to have the best reserved for him. 

It was little kingly he felt, the fettered 
iant, as he lay there, ting, on his side. 
he cows came up and gazed at him witha 

kind of placid scorn, till his furious snort- 
ings and the undaunted rage that flamed 
in his eyes made them draw back appre- 
ig Then the men who had over- 
thrown him returned. They dragged him 
unceremoniously up to the gate, slipped 
his bonds, and discreetly put themselves 
on the other side of the barrier before he 
could get to his feet. With a nt he 
wheeled and faced them with such hate in 
his eyes that they thought he would once 
more hurl himself upon the bars. But 
he had learned his lesson. For a few 
moments he stood quivering; then, as if 
recognizing at last a snag d too absolute 
even for him to challenge, he shook him- 
self violently, turned away, and stalked 
off to join the herd. 

That evening, about sundown, it turned 
colder. Seeing no covert to his liking, the 
king led his little herd to the top of a naked 
knoll, where he could look about and choose 
ashelter. But that great wind out of the 
north, thrilling in his nostrils, got into his 
heart and made him forget what he had 
come for. Out across the alien gloom he 
stared, till he thought he saw the bald sum- 
mit of Old Sangamank and heard the wind 
roar in the spruce tops, the dead branches 
clash and crack. The cows, for a time, 
huddled close to his massive flanks, expect- 
ing some new thing from his vast strength. 
Then, as the storm gathered, they remem- 
bered the shelter which man had provided 
for them, and the abundant forage it con- 
tained. One after the other they turned, 
and filed away slowly down the slopes, 
through the dim trees, toward the corner 
where they knewa gate would open forthem, 
and then a door into a warm-smelling shed. 
The king, lost in his dream, did not notice 
their going. But suddenly, feeling himself 
alone, he started and looked about. The 
last of the yearlings, at its mother’s heels, 
was just vanishing through the windy 
gloom. He hesitated—started to follow— 
then stopped abruptly. Let them go! 
Turning back to his station on the knoll he 
stood with his head held high, his nostrils 
drinking the cold; while the winter night 
closed in upon him, and the wind out of his 
own North rushed and roared solemnly in 

is face. 
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Health Underwear 


Twice the comfort and 
of ordinary underwear, but 
the weight 
I fometuute-Gatelcamn cele) (ct mr tce- bella celer 
on. No 


skin. No unnatural perspirat: 


dampness. No chill. 


The 


The outside 1s 


inside 1s fine, smooth cotton 


choice wool, cotton, 


silk or silkoline- as you choose 


Duofold keeps you evenly warm 
indoors and out, all winter long. 


Isn't that sense? 


Sizes and fit positively guaranteed 


Your money back if not satisfied 


Duofold Health 
Frankfort, N. Y 
Robischon & Peckham Co 


Selling Agents 


Underwear Co 
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THE TEACHING 
OF THE MASTER 


A COMPILATION OF THE: WORDS OF OUR SAVIOUR 


Exquisite 
Perfume 


Write today for a sample of 


ED. PINAUD’S 


Lilac Vegetal 


One drop of this wonderfully sweet 
extract equals the fragrance of a bouquet 
of freshly cut blossoms. The world’s 
favorite perfume for handkerchief, 
atomizer and bath. 

Men like it after shaving in 
place of bay-rum or witch hazel 
Let us send you a sample. 

Write today, enclosing roc (to pay 
postage and packing). 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD, Dept. C. 10 Write today for Booklet A. 
Ed. Pinaud Building, New York Equitable Banking & Loan Company, Macon, Ga. 


"THEY FIT ROYALLY" 


CLASSIFIED UNDER SIXTY-SIX TOPICS 





HE verses pertaining to each topic being 
collated and arranged so as to make a con- 
tinuous, unbroken discourse. 
pAb nnn passages from other parts of the, 
criptures are appended, which for their beauty 
and spirituality are worthy of association with 
the words of the Great Teacher. 

**The effect is impressive, and the book can be heartily 
commended as an effective approach to the Master by an 
unusual path.’’—7he Congregationalist. 

Black cloth, limp, round corners, gilt edges, 
convenient for pocket, 75 cents. Postpaid. 


REID PUBLISHING CO., 30 E. Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


% Paid on Time Deposits 


(Withdrawable at option) 


Coupon Certificates 
(One to Three Years) 
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Shirts’$190 ‘andup Shirts, 50¢and 75¢ 


LIP into an ‘‘EMPEROR” or a ““PRINCELY”’ Shirt 

at your favorite shop. The first thing you perceive is 

the fullness of cut. That means no binding anywhere and 

delightful freedom everywhere. What next impresses you 

is the firmness of the fabric, the richness of the coloring 
and the exclusiveness of the pattern. 












Then—if you are observant of details—you will pause at the well-worked 
button-holes; the fine-quality pearl buttons; the true stitching; the per- 
fect shaping of the armholes and the beautiful laundering. 

The quality of “EMPEROR” and “PRINCELY ” Shirts belittles their 
moderate price. They are custom-made in all but name, and “they fit royally.” 







Your dealer sells them. More than 900 modish and exclusive designs to 
choose from. Insist on getting ‘‘EMPEROR" or “* INCELY”’ 
Shirts, and look for either of the labels shown above. None genuine without 
them. Beautiful Style-Panorama ‘‘ N’’ in colors sent free. Write for it. 


PHILLIPS-JONES COMPANY, 502-504 Broadway, New York 
Also Makers of “Jack-Rabbit” Work Shirts 
Largest Shirt Manufacturers in the United States, Established 1862. 
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For 10 Days’ FREE Trial This 
“U. S.” AUTOMATIC 


PENCIL SHARPENER 
Our Offer: 1:5 sce Sasa 


on receipt of money Bek 50. You will screw this 
Machine down in your office, use it for 10 days; if it makes 
goor all of our claims for 8 and ts sa Satisfactory keep it. If it 
is not what you expected, pac ‘k it up and ship it back to us, 
express collect, and we'll wet our $3.50 without question. 
Doesn't this prove our chan com fidence in the Machine? 
OUR CLAIME for the U. 8. Automatic Pencil Sharpener : 
It saves ten times the cost a year 
wherever cil users work. 
~ 





x enya ngtye 
0 more. 
Pencil is sharpened 
you can turn the - 
die of this machine all 
day and it won't cui any 
more from the Pencil. 

It’s absolutely simple and 
has no parts which can get 
out of order. 

It doesn't grind, it cuts. 

It makes a working 
** point ’’ and not a Waste- 
ful *‘ needle point.’’ 

Write for our 
Booklet ‘‘A Saving 
Pointer.’’ 

It tells you how to stop a 
heretofore intangible Office 
Expense leak. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., Inc. 
Dept. D, Cor. Spring and Crosby Sts., New York City 

















Patents Trade-Marks 
Designs Copyrights 


OUR ability to protect your 
patent from infringement 
depends largely on the presen- 
tation of the original application. 
The market value of your 
patent depends on the manner 
in which the invention is set forth 
in the claims. Let me tell you 
more about it. 
Send for my booklet on Pat- 
ents, Trade-marks, Designs and 
Copyrights. 


LANGDON MOORE, Washington, D.C. 
Ex-Asst. Examiner U. S., Pat. Off. 








OU need never worry 
about your boy’s com- 
pany when he is 








supp 
by able contribu- 
tors. Fascinating articles 
and fine pictures; depart- 
ments of Photograph —Collecting 
—Mechanics “Electricity — & orts; make 
this the cleanest, brightest pub ication for 
boys, inspiring higher and nobler ideals. 
end $1.00 to-day and get this valuable 
periodical for a year—12 big books of high- 
est-class reading. Sample copy, toc. 


SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., 50 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

















Bittich@eee)elelaa Ole 
Fyeglasses 


The newest Shur-On style 
On and off with one hand. 


A great thing, and its extreme 
simplicity ma es it all the more 
wonderful. No coil springs to 
break; no screws tocome loose. 

T hen there’s the neatness, 
comfort and firm hold that make 
all Shur-Ons so popular. 















Get the genuine‘ “Handy” Shur-On, 
backed by our 44 years’ reputation. 
*“Shur-On’’ stamped on every mounting. 
Ask your optician. Shapes to fit any 
nose, Illustrated book free. 
E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. B. 
Established 1864. Rochester N. 




















DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
That's all we want to know 

Now, wewill not give youany prize 
¥ —or a lot of free if you answer this 
‘. ad. Nor do we claim to make you 

richin a week. But if you are anx- 
ious to develop your talent with a 
successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of ao ——, with 
6c. in stamps for cartoons 
3 / andsamplelesson raypeny let usexplain. 

The 














-—PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 8books forinventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps. 
R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 
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We Make 
Electrical 
Machinery 
from the 
’ Smallest 
to the 
Largest 
in size 


Do you know that you can make your own electric current more economically than 
you can buy it? 

With a Western Electric power plant of your own you can have all the current 
you want, at just the voltage you want and at minimum cost. You can operate your 
machinery by electric motor drive, thus 


Saving 25 to 40 Per Cent. of Your Power Expense 


The great saving produced in shops, stores, hotels, office buildings, and plants using 
power that can be brought about by the use of electric motor drive (either individual or 
by grouping), is now a generally accepted fact, and this great saving in power can be 
still further increased by having your own generating plant and making your own power. 

You can also have your establishment brilliantly lighted with Western Electric Arc 
or Incandescent Lamps at a cost that is surprisingly low. 

We employ a corps of electrical engineers second to none in the country, and their 
knowledge and experience will be placed at your disposal if you will write to us and let 
us know the results you wish to accomplish. We have two instructive booklets, one 
entitled ‘‘Electric Motor Drive,’’ and the other entitled ‘‘Arc Lamp Facts,’’ which 
we will gladly send on request. But above all else, do not fail to get our plans 
and prices for a complete Electric Power Plant. Send us your requirements TO-DAY 


WESTEE RN ELecTRic 


261 S. Clinton St., Dept. 568, Chicago 465 West St., Dept. 568, New York 











Will You ho This Business 
Book if We Send it Free? 


eae SS we 

Sign and mail the coupon below. Send no 
money! Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s mas- 
ier business men have written ten books—2,193 
pages—1,497 vital business secrets. In them 
is the best of all that they have been able to 
squeeze from their own costly experience about 
— Retailing — Position-Getting 











— Credit: — Wholesaling — Position-Holding 

— Collections — Manufacturing — Man-Handling 

— Accounting — Insurance — Man-Training 

— Time-Keeping — Reali Estate = 

—Cost-Keeping © —Public Utilities — Gusiness, Generalsiip. 
— Advertising — Banking and hundreds and hun- 
— Corr ience —O dreds of other vital busi- 
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-- Sy i ness subjects. 


A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, 
picturing the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses 
great and small; pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and 
with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and 
training men; pages 7 to 12 with sal hip, with ad ising, 
with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by mail; 
pages 12 to iS with the great problem of securing the highest market 
price tor your services—no matter what your line; and the last 
page tells how you may get a complete set— bound in handsome 
half morocco, contents in colors— for less than your daily smoke 
or shave, almost as little as your daily newspaper. 

Will you read the book tf we send it free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon 

The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago ——, 

If there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my 


business or my salary, I should like to know them. So send 
on your 16-page free descriptive booklet. I'll read it, 26—1010 





Name 
Address 
Business sinless ipateatypateaitn 











Position 


CASH REGISTERS 


1909 models just out 
Get our prices a terms +40 


Over roo styles and sizes— 
detail-adding, total-adding, 
sales record-printing,clerk’s 
initial, multiple-counter 
and cost and selling-price 
registers. 

Our registers are guaranteed to 
give more protection and infor- 
mation and to be much lower in 
price, than ary other make. 


The American Cash Register Co. 


The concern which forced the prices of cash 
registers down and will keep them down. 


1101 Yale Avenue Columbus, Ohio 

















CHOOL teachers desir- 

ous of helping their 
pupils qualify for good po- 
sitions while s¢i// at school, 
without interfering with 
present studies, can do so 
with profit to themselves 
by accepting membership 
to the Technical Education 
Commission. This is an 
unusual opportunity to 
place within your pupils’ 
reach a special training 
that will enable them to se- 
cure good positions upon 
leaving school. Write 
Technical Education 

Commission, 
SCRANT ON, PA 


Death in Public Drinking Cups 


Protect yourself by using the 
Purifold Aseptic Paper Drinking Cup 
It costs little, lasts long, and may be carried in vest 
pocketor purse. 8 for25cents,100 for $8.50, postpaid. 


BURNITOL MANUFACTURING CO. 
17 Brattle Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE POPINJAY > 


(Continued from Page 16) 
‘*Oh, how do you do?” she said, a little 


nervously. ‘‘I am so to see you!” 
And then she laughed, nervously, too. 
“To see yo ,”’ she repeated, emphasizing 
the ‘‘see.” ‘I’ve known you for so many 


weeks without seeing you.”’ She gave him 
her hand, which he grasped warmly. ‘‘ Let 
me call Martha back and give you some 
tea,’’ she suggested, ‘‘she just took the 
ae: She’s in the passageway now.” 

‘*Thank you, no,” he responded, ‘‘I am 
not much of a tea drinker.”’ 

“Will you have coffee?’ she persisted. 
‘That is the German custom, isn’t it?’’ 

‘‘Thank you very much, vague only 
just a look at you. You are well, now? 

our eyes do not trouble you even a little? 
Yes?” 

He sat down in a chair opposite her. 

“Not even a little,” she answered 
radiantly, ‘‘and the broken bones are — 
well, once more I am unconscious of the 
existence of such unpoetic things as ribs.” 

She had been devouring him with her 
eyes from the instant of his entrance, 
endeavoring to reconcile him with her 
recollection of the figure that had once so 
irritated her. She had fancied him much 
shorter. He was not tall, but, after all, he 
was not undersized. His height and her 
own were about the same—and she was 
notasmall woman. His head, she thought, 
was perpen 5 f wellshaped. His forehead 
was high and his eyes—oh, his eyes were 
beautiful, bright,’keen and expressive, yet 
gentle, and kindliness itself when he in- 
quired as to her health. 

She wondered how she could have 
laughed at his mustache. Itreally gave him 
an added dignity. She noticed, too, that he 
was dre in black, and that there was 
nothing extravagant or unusual in either 
the cut or the fit of his garments. Cer- 
tainly there was not a single thing about 
the man now to provoke either annoyance 
or ridicule. 

“T have been away, I have been to 
Cincinnati,”’ he said, and she noted that 
his tone was grave, almost solemn. ‘I 
went to bury my brother, whose home was 
there.” 

Thus ‘he accounted for his sombre rai- 
ment. The change had not been a con- 
cession to her opinion. Otherwise there 
had been no change. She had been wonder- 
ing all day whether he might have shaved 
his _. n . . . 

“Tam so sorry,” she said, wit at 
in her voice to a as words, vas os > 
we Tell me about it. Was he ill long?” 

“No,” he answered, “‘it was an accident 
—anexplosioninhislaboratory. Hisdeath 
was instantaneous. He never knew.” 

They talked for a little while of this 
brother and his work. He was a scientist, 
he told her, who had been working for years 
to chain and utilize, to put into harness, 
the awful power of explosives. He was his 
only relative in America. In Germany he 
had some distant kinsfolk, but his brother 
was the last of his nearer kin, and they had 
been devoted to each other. 

‘I am sorry,” she repeated, her whole 
soul in her words, ‘‘that you should have 
this sorrow. It must have made you ve 
unhappy, and you are so good you don’t 
deserve unhappiness.” he spoke im- 
pulsively, almost without thinking, cer- 
tainly without calculation. 

He leaned forward. The room had 
— dark, but the firelight played upon 

is face and showed pain written there. 

‘‘There are deeper sorrows than those 
made by death,” he said gravely. ‘‘There 
are the sorrows of crushed hopes and be- 
trayed friendships and shattered illusions. 
I have been very unhappy, yes, but my 
brother’s death was the least of the causes. 
In German we have a proverb which 
applies: ‘Without a brother we can live, 
but not without a friend.’”’ 

“‘Oh, but you have a friend,’’ she hast- 
ened to return. ‘‘I hope you will always 
let me be your friend.” 

He smiled, a little ruefully. 

‘*It does not seem possible that that can 
be,” he said, and there was a plaintive note 
in his voice, “since my appearance, my 
looks, my manner, my walk, are But, 
no, I beg your pardon; I had not meant ——”’ 

She sta to interrupt him, but he 
held up his hand. 

‘One moment, please,’”’ he Tenet | 
say I had not meant to allude to this, only 
= see how impossible a friendship must 
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CCASION, season and a man’s taste have a bearing on the 


type of hat worn. 


Fail is the time that permits the greatest 


indulgence of fancy, the transition from the negligee to the more 


formal dress bringing into use both the soft and stiff hat. 


Men 


find in the Hawes, von Gal Hats the style, the individuality and 
the quality that distinguish them from other makes. 


Every Hawes, von Gal Hat guaranteed. Prices, $3, $4 and $5. 
We are Makers of the PS 21 Celebrated $3.00 Hats 


If not at your local dealer's, write for our new Fall and Winter Style Book ‘‘E.’’ We will 


fill your order direct from the factory if you will indi 
size, your height, weight and waist measure. 


wes. vox (jal 


hrawes. 


te style ted and give your hat 
Add 25 cents to cover cost of expressage. 





1178 Broadway, New York 


Factory: 
DANBURY, Connecticut 


Wholesale 
CHICAGO 


Offices : 
BOSTON 








INCHESTER 


REPEATING SHOTGUNS 


FREE; Send address for catalogue of Winchester— 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 





Cyyss four hundred and fifty 
thousand sportsmen use and 
endorse Winchester Repeating 
Shotguns, The U. S. Ordnance 
Board,after subjecting one of these 
guns to the severest of tests for 
strength, reliability, accuracy, 
penetration, endurance, excessive 
loads, defective shells, rust and 
dust, reported officially that the 
gun could not be improved upon. 
For field, fowl or trap shooting 
they are equally good. Then why 
nota Winchester? % *” * 

















the Red W Brand—Guns and Ammunition. 






NEW HAVEN. CONN. 












e Battle Creek Sanitarium 


The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
dietetic methods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor Palm 
len, swi g pools, electricity, massage, Swedish move- 
ments, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled health 
cuisine, trained nurses. Delightful dining room on top floor. 
Luxurious modern appointments. P warmth. Invigora- 
ting Michigan climate, 600 feet above sea level. The ideal place 
to rest, recuperate and build up permanent health. Beautiful 
Souvenir Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. 


, AGENTS My Sanitary Coffee 
. Maker produces 
pure, sweet coffee, needs no settler 
and never wears out. Saves coffee, 
money and health. Every wife buys at 
sight; new invention; exclusive terri- 
tory. Send 15c. for 50c. size, postpaid. 























DR. LYONS, 182 Day St., Pekin, Il. 


BORATED 
TALCUM 
















© **A little 
} Prickly Heat, “Sv-: 
Chafi in price, perhaps, 
/j ing, pe BE nay 
/, ites, 
and Sunburn, 3702S5n fori 
= and all afflictions of the skin. 
Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after shaving. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s 
(the original). Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark,N.J. 





























Fleece 
Inside 


That’s the 
secret of 
the hygienic 
superiority 
of Vellastic 
Underwear. In 










RIBBED FLEECES 
the ribbed outer sur- 
face insures perfect 
ventilation, while the 
inner fleece insures 
healthful warmth. This 
fleece will not mat in 
laundering, neither will any Vellastic 
undergarment shrink. 

A High Grade Garment at a Popular Price. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere : Men's and Women’s 
garments at 50c; Ladies’ Union Suits at $1.00; Children’s 
sizes in Union Suits at 50c, or in two-piece garments at 25c 
a garment. 

Look for the Vellastic trade-mark in red sewed on every 
garment. Ifnot at your dealer's, write us, giving his name. 
Booklet and sample of Veliastic Fabric free. Address 


UTICA KNITTING CO., Utica, N.Y. 
























pair 5 years by written guaran- 
tee. Models for both men and 
en, 
introductory .50. 
8) — 14 «arat solid gold case 
with 15 jewels, perfect time piece, 
$19.25. Fobs of finest all silk 
~grain with safety attach- 
ment and 3 letter monogram in 
sterling silver or gold filled, 
een, co, solid 
gol .75; without safety 
No.21,75¢ Sttachment 75c less. 
MONOGRAME of two letters for fobs, 
purses, etc., sterling silver or gold filled 
75c. Silk Pobs with two letter mono- 
gram $1.25—$1.75—$3.75 in solid gold. 
Add 75c if safety attachment is desired. 
Leather Fobs of finest Russian Calfskin 
with two letter monogram in sterlin 
silver or gold filled $1.00. Gold 
front $1.50. Solid gold $3.50. 
Solid Gold Scarf in medium 
weight $1.25. Heavy weight $1.75. 
Monogram FREE. Every article 


price 


guaran sai or your 
money back. If hi grade 
j ted write for our 


je" Ss wan’ No. 
No. 2100. $1.00in FREE illustrated catalog. State 9x25," ¢4.00 in 
sterling silver og Plainly what letters you want in ae Ah silver 
gold filled; im YOUr monogram. or gold filled; 
gold front $1.50 LYMAN MONOGRAM JEWELRY CO. $5.75 in gold 
sea Dept. 10, LymanBik., Muskegon, Mich, front etc. 


Can You Stand 
What a Horse Can’t? 











The best horse that ever came over 
the pike will go lame if you ae 
him over cit vements without a 
pad under his heels. 


Gilbert's 


Heel Cushions 


(IN THE RED BOX) 


made of a combination of the finest plano felt, cork and leather, fit 
de the shoe, absorb all the shocks and jars of walking, prevent 
tired, lame, sore and back and are worth their weight in 
gold. Entirely invisible. Do not cause perspiration or give the 
Stealthy tread of rubber. You wear a half size shorter shoe. Arches 
the instep. Price post paid 50c. * At all Shoe, Drug, and Depart- 
ment Stores and netion counters. 
Get Tall instantly. For the theatrical profession and others who 
want to increase their height we make a 8) 
cushion, which increases the height 1 inch. Price $1.00 post paid. 


Send for Booklet “Foot Comfort” 
E. T. Gilbert Mfg. Co. , 220 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 








English Knockabout Hat $] 


Not a fad, but a stylish, serviceable Hat that 
would sell for $2.00 in almost ~ Hat store. It is 
made of genuine English Felt, with flexible sweat 
band, and trimmed with neat, narrow outside 
band. Suitable for dress and business. It can be 
folded in a neat and compact roll without dam- 
aging. Just the thing for any and all we ge Ol 
traveling, motoring, golfing, fishing, hunting, yacht- 

and boy should have one 


Sent my securely packed, on receipt of $1.00. 
ler today, size and col 
az stating « and color 


Panama Hat Co., 181 William St., New York City 











| You mean,” the girl broke in, her tone 
tense with emotion—‘‘ You mean you can 
never forgive me.” 

“IT mean,” he replied, ‘“‘that you can 
never forget.” 

She caught her breath sharply, hurt as 
by a blow, and her cheeks crimsoned. 

. “Forget!” she cried impulsively, stung 
to defense; “I have forgotten. have 
forgotten everything but that you saved 
my life and restored my sight, that you 
sacrificed your time and your comfort to 
give me pleasure, that you have opened my 
eyes again, not only to the world and the 
sunlight, but to my own silly, wicked 
shallowness! ”’ 

He got’ up and stood with one hand 
resting on the mantel shelf, while she, 
almost hysterical from the stress of her 
emotion, leaned back in her chair and 
covered her face with her hands. 

For a moment the room was very still. 
A maid entered and turned on the electric 
lights under their shades, but the man and 
woman neither spoke nor stirred. The 
clock ticked and the cannel coal in the 
grate crackled and dropped its red cinders 
upon the hearth. 

For a moment after the maid had with- 
drawn the silence still prevailed, while 
slowly, gradually, from the face of the youn 
surgeon the dour shadow of pain dinsoleed, 
giving place to the old, gladsome light of 
penee and the joy of living. Then he lifted 

is chin and squared his shoulders and 
took one step forward. 

The one step brought him beside her, 
and before she quite realized his nearness 
he had bent down and had — drawn 
her masking hands away from her wet, 
upturned, questioning eyes. 

**No, no, I cannot endure it that you 
should be unhappy,”’ he was saying, and all 
the one-time cheer was in his voice again. 
‘**A little while ago I told you I had n 
away. I told you I had crossed the bridge 
from joy to sorrow. We say in German: 
‘Zwischen Freud und Leid ist die Briicke 
nicht weit’—Between joy and sorrow the 
bridge is not long. But now I am back 
again, for between sorrow and joy the 
bridge is not long, either. Nicht wahr?’’ 

And he smiled so invitingly that she must 
needs cross the bridge, too, smiling back so 
sunnily meanwhile, as to turn to rainbow- 
mist the tears that lingered on her lashes. 


The Absent Umpire 


You'll have to excuse Jimmy Grady, 
I don’t think he'll be here to-day ; 
I guess he is sort of afraid he 
Might meet one of us on the way. 
He broke our game up in a riot, 
’Cause when they were nine to our eight, 
Tom Gibbs tried to steal home and tie it, 
And he called Tom out at the plate. 


I guess you will have to excuse him, 
He dassent come out of his yard ; 
He’s scared some of us might misuse him, 
And that’s why he ran so hard. 
He saw Tom steal home so’s to tie it, 
He heard us all holler and shout, 
And started to run home the minute 
He told Tommy Gibbs he was out. 


It was the big game of the season, 
The biggest we ever have had ; 
We thought he’s our friend—that’s the reason 
The boys of our nine were so mad. 
We didn’t care much winning, 
Both sides always cheer when it ends, 
But think, in the very last inning, 
To get it that way from your friends ! 


This morning Tom hollered and told him 
He dassent come on the walk, 

He said he won’t fight him or scold him, 
But just have a nice, friendly talk. 

But Jim didn't answer the greeting— 
You see, when the score’s nine to eight, 

You don’t care so much about meeting 
The man you called out at the plate. 

—J. W. Foley. 
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‘Korrect Shape 











5 


Patent Leather 
Shoes 
GUARANTEED 
NOT TO BREAK 





If the patent “Burrojaps” leather in a pair of “KORRECT 
SHAPE SHOES” breaks through before the first sole is worn 
through, the dealer from whom you bought them is authorized 
by us to give you A NEW PAIR FREE! 


BURROWAPS 


THIS LABEL IN THE LINING 
e Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 








This label, stitched inside the shoe, is your assur- 
ance of complete protection. 
square deal—a full dollar’s worth of satisfaction for 
each shoe-dollar you spend. 
have been paying or are willing to pay for your shoes, 
this is the one way to get a patent leather you can rely on. 


It is the mark of the 
No matter what you 


The price is 


$4.00. We mean exactly what we say—security for you against the dis- 


appointment of buying patent leathers that may break. 


‘*Burrojaps”’ 


guaranteed patent and dull leathers are used exclusively in ‘‘ Korrect 






Style No. 26 


Custom Made $5 


The Burt & Packard Co., Makers, °°: Brockton, Mass. 


Patent “Burrojaps” Button, Box Kid Top 
Single Sole, “Mercedes” Toe 


—you. can’t get 
any other shoes. 
yne great reason 
to buy “ Korrect 
Send for catalog. 

‘‘Korrect Shapes’’ wili fit 
you! The name is not a catch 
phrase—it embodies a /ruth 
—a right principle of human 
foot anatomy built into the 
shoe, that for half a century 
has made Burt & Packard's 
name mean perfect fit forevery 
man wearing their footwear. 


Shapes”’ 
them in 
That is 
for you 
Shapes.”’ 


“Korrect Shape Shoes" for men 
are carried by 5000 dealers, prob- 
ably by onein your own town ; but 
if not, you can easily get the shoes. 
Our Catalog will show you 21 
beautiful styles, and we will send 
Shoes charges prepaid fo customers 
ordering /rom it, provided they 
cannot 
readily get 
them from 
a dealers 
Write for 
the Catalog 
to-day. 







Trade-Mark 
stamped 
on sole. 








To clean up Surplus Stock 
Semi Annual Clearing 


HAL 
PRICE plies and Accessories 


Send for Flyer No. 18 
Neustadt Automobile and Supply Co. 
== 3962 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. Oo 


ith 538 Stamps, including 
Rhodesia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasmania 
(landscape), Jamaica( waterfalls), etc.,omly10c. Agts 


PATENTS 


work, Terms moderate. 



















Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Esth. 47 years. Box C, W. on, 
D.C. Bes’ 


t references. Careful 
Booklet. Free. 





Write us. 





Sale of Automobile Sup- | | 





Strop Your Double-Edged Blades with 
The Rundel Automatic Stropper 


Makes old double-edged razor blades better 
than new, improves new blades, and insures a 
perfect shave. 

Absolutely automatic and cannot cutstrop. Nickel- 
plated stropper and best quality horse-hide strop, 
postpaid for 
$3.00. Money 
back in fifteen 
days if aot 
sfactory Ia or 
, State make of 

Illustrated 
folder free. 























Terms to dealers. 





























SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
gives a piquant flavor indispensable 
to good 


Chafing Dish Cooking 


Fish, Shrimps, Oysters, Clams and 
Lobsters ; Frogs’ Legs and Welsh 
Rarebit are given an appetizing and | 
delicate relish by its use. 

John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N.Y. 
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Se 


“No one who smokes 


SurBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe its delights.” 
The Tobaccos are al’ aged. Age improves 
flavor; adds mildness; prevents biting. 
In the blending, seven countries, from 
Latakia to America, are called upon. 
Surbrug’s “Arcadia” is in a class by 
itself — nothing so rich in flavor-—so ex- 
hilarating in quality. A mild stimulant. 
At Your Dealer's. 
SEND 10 CENTS for sample which will convince. 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
132 Reade Street New York 














FRENCH—GERMAN 
ol SPANISH—!TALIAN 


Y 4% Bt Spoken, Taught anc Mastered by the 

Be LANGUAGE 
PHONE 

METHOD 


Combined with 

The Rosen’ 

Common Sense Method 

of Practical Linguistry 
The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard 8. Rosenthal 

YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH 

WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several 






times a day at spare moments gives a thorough mastery of 
conversational Freneh, , Spanish or Italian. 
Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
803 Metropolis Bidg., Broadway and 16th 8t., New York 


LEARN TO 




























Artists and draftsmen make $20 to 
$100 a week. Pleasant, refined, 
fascinating work for men, women, 
ys and girls. 
We guarantee 
proficiency 
or will 
refund 
tuition. 
Illustrating, Cartooning, Cominer- 
cial Designing taught by artists trained 
n American and European Schools. In- 
struction adapted to each student's needs. 
Advisory Board of world’s best artists approves 

lessons. Test Work Sent FREE to ascertain indi 


— 
vidual talents and needs. State course wanted. You \ 
assume no obligation. Mechanical, Architecturaland S URN, 
Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting also taught successfully . / 


ACME School of Drawing, 917 South St. , Kalamazoo, Mich. 
lf interested, ask about The ACME Resident School in Kalamazoo. 





THE BUTLER’S 
STORY 


(Continued from Page 21) 


all that evening and sat up pretty near all 
night and n again Saturday morning 
and were still talking when they went away 
on Monday morning, so that everybody 
else had a good time and the only people 
eg bored was each other. 
here is one thing I have noticed about 
people who come to stay over the week-end 
and that is that they all bring ridin’- 
clothes and think they must show right off 
what fine horsemen and horsewomen they 
are. We have plenty of horses but the only 
one who rides is Miss Patricia and she has a 
couple of favorites of her own so the others 
do not get much exercise. Well Saturday 
morning you may be sure that at least a 
dozen or fifteen of the visitors will come 
down all togged out for riding and will he- 
gin to talk about how they were obliged to 
give up keeping horses theirselves for one 
reason or another, but how they never lose 
an opportunity when it is offered them for 
that kind of amusement. So Mr. Carter 
orders up the saddle horses and about 10.30 
or 11 o’clock a whole string of grooms from 
the stables will lead them up and the 
equestrians start out, and the trouble be- 
gins right at the block for only about one 
out of a hundred can ride at all and most 
of them has not been on horseback since 
they was little children and took lessons 
in a ridin’-school at twenty-five dollars a 
uarter. I do not pretend to know any- 
thing about horses myself but I fancy I 
should have sense enough not to pull a 
horse’s head off the minute I got on him. 
But most of the visitors grab the curb rein 
and pull on the horse’s mouth as hard as 
they can to ony from falling off, and the 
first thing they know they are going down 
the road at about forty miles an hour and 
you can hear them shouting to the horse to 
stop and be quiet, and steady there, and 
very much worse things which it is not 
necessary to write down. But they usually 
stick on and make out as if they was having, 
a perp fine time, and when the horse is 
all tired out they turn him round and ride 
home again. But I know they have been 
in agony, and Sunday morning they either 
go to church or are so lame they do not 
get up at all. 

Now it is a curious thing that everybody, 
whether he is a man or a woman, thinks he 
looks well on a horse. The fattest woman 
and the tallest man think if they can once 
get into ridin’-clothes that every spot and 

lemish is concealed, but I know of nothing 
sillier looking than a fat woman in a tight 
ridin’-habit or a very tall man with his 
knees hitched up under a horse’s ears. 
There is one woman who wears a good deal 
of hair of her own who always gets some 
gentleman to ask her to ride and manages 
to have her hair come down arfter she has 
gone about a mile, then she says she doesn’t 
care anyhow and it is too much bother to 
go home and put it up so she rides with her 

air flying out behind and thinks that she 
looks like Bowadicia or an Amazon and that 
she is making a great impression on the 
gentleman with her, which sometimes she 
does for a fac until the next time her hair 
comes down in about the same place. 

For my part I do not understand why 
house parties is so popular unless it is to be 
able to say that you have been on them and 
tell about the people you have met, because 
everybody who comes to our house from 
Saturday to Monday are people who never 
do anything during the week and yet who 
work so hard during the two days they are 
here that you think they would burst, and 
sit up all night in addition, to say nothing 
of getting up at 6:30 Monday morning to 
go into town, which is an hour and three- 
quarters in the train. Mr. Amos says that 
he would be hanged if he would go any- 
where if he had to get up at harf arfter 
six in the morning and ride an hour and 
three-quarters before he got to the sub- 


way. 

-_ parties is all right for people who 
gives them if they is keen on it, and for 
the people who have nothing else to do but 
to go to them, but there is nothing in it 
for anybody else that I can see, unless two 
people is sweet on each other and can’t 
meet elsewhere. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Editor’s Note — This is the fifth of six chapters 
selected by Mr. Train from the diary of a butler in 
the employ of a wealthy family. 
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THE 
Slember- 
EY LT 
IR 


CHA 


Supports the body where 
no other chair does— 

at the small of the back 
where most needed. 


VERY man likes to tilt his chair. 
He knows the tilted position 
is the only one that is really 
restful. It distributes the 
weight of the body instead of 
centering it at the base of the 
spine. But there is always the 
strain on the feet and ankles to 
hold the ordinary chair in position. 


Nothing but rest—complete relaxation— 
in the Slumber Chair! 

The back and seatare in one piece. When 
the back is raised or lowered, the seat moves 
with it. And no matter in what position the 
seat is, the foot-rest is always on a line with 
it. Always the same comfortable curve! 
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Order a Slumber Chair from your dealer. 
If, for any reason, it doesn’t suit you, 
return it and your money will be re- 
funded. If, within two years, any break- 
age caused by defective materials or 
workmanship shou/d occur, we repair it 
free of charge. (These offers are on the 
Streit Guarantee Ticket tied to every 
chair. Save it.) 


There is no other Slumber Chair. If 
your dealer hasn’t it, we will give you 
the name of one who has or supply 
you direct. You can’t get Slumber Chair 
Satisfaction unless you’ get the 
Slumber Chair. Therefore look for this 
trade-mark. 

















H-1506—Old H-1512— 
Flemish de- z. Woven cane. 
sign. Fine —— Fine from 
roomy box comfortable 


for tobacco or 


“ and sanitary 
needle work. 


viewpoint. 


Send for Catalogue C 15 


See all the different styles. Made of all 
woods, upholstered in genuine leather, 
the richest veronas, tapestries or other 
spit goods. Write today. 


THE C. F. STREIT MFG. CO. 
1050 KENNER ST. CINCINNATI 


Makers of the Famous Streit Davenport Beds and Morris Chairs 
f ENDORSED “THE BEST” BY FIFTY THOUSAND USERS ‘) 


pie ee 
Sectional Bookcase 


Made in Several Different Styles and Finishes 
Sent on Approval $4 9Q per Section 
Freight Paid §= and upwards 

SEND FOR NEW CATALOG No, 25 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
he pte: of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 

















Averages $3,000 the First Year 


Pays often as high as $5,000 for succeeding 
years—a splendidly profitable business for 
small capital practically without competition 





























Vacuum cleaning with the Aero wagons meets a tre- 
mendous demand cleaning residences, stores, hotels, 
churches, etc. Cleans by suction—drawing dust from 
floors, walls, carpets, bedding, etc., throu hose into 
tanks on wagons. Everything thoroughly cleaned 

- — without disarranging furniture or raising dust. 
“J start with $1000 worth of work ahead ” writes one man: “I cleaned up $100 a day ” writes another. 
Profits are large. Your investment is represented by valuable appliances— running expenses are 
minimum — it’s a business singularly free from the element of risk. 
Ve make six types of vacuum and two types compressed air outfits selling from $1000 to $3000, and 
are the largest builders of portable outfits. Write today for booklet “ Turning Dust Into Money.” 
WE LEAD THE WORLD IN INSTALLING STATIONARY PLANTS. Write for literature. 


408 Sycamore St. AMERICAN AIR CLEANING CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


















Sample Free 


if y3 will use it as directed. 
Old English Floor Wax is 
made a little better than other 
wax— to insure that richer, sub- 
dued lustre. This wax is equally 
suitable for furniture and interior 
woodwork. 


Old English 
floor aX 


is most easily applied; never peels nor 
marks nor becomes sticky. — 

WRITE FOR THE BOOK and sam- § 

ple and mention your dealer’s name. 


A. S. BOYLE & COMPANY | 
Dept. 10, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send for 
This Book Wes 


It contains expert advice A 
on ‘‘Beautifying and Caring 
for Wood Floors ’’—also on 
woodwork and furniture. 
It shows how a 


Wax of “Quality” 


is the most economical as 
well as the most beautifying. 
1 Ib. of Old English covers 
300 square feet. In 1, 2, 
4 and 8 lb. cans, 
50c. a Ib. 




















IThe Southwest\ is full of 


rc" lies Meee 










there are right for money making. The South- 
very rapidly — new towns are springing up — old 
coming cities. Stores that were local ten and fifteen 
wholesale houses today, and many have never added 
a dollar of new capital —the surplus profits supplied the necessary capital to 
keep up with the growth. A rapidly growing country is always ahead of its com- 
mercial growth. There becomes a demand for an industry before one is established. In 
the rapidly growing Southwest there is not only room, but an actual demand for new 
businesses. New mercantile houses find a ready sale for their stocks. New manufactories 
find unlimited supplies of coal and gas and raw materials, and an eager market for their 
products. Building contractors find more work than they can do in the building of 
ublic improvements in the towns that are rapidly growing into cities. The country is 
ull of money and the activity of business produces good revenue for the banks. There 
are innumerable opportunities for investments which will yield the investor returns that 
are high even for a country where money commands high returns. 


The conditions 
west is growing 
towns are fast be- 
years ago are large 


The unlimited natural resources, such as coal, gas, oil, timber, are only just touched. 


The farming communities are rapidly building up and the farmer is making money on a 
combination of low-priced, fertile land and large yields. 


There is a steady demand for skilled labor at good wages. 


At this particular time there are exceptional money-making opportunities in Eastern 
Oklahoma, where restrictions have recently been removed from the Indian lands. 


In all these fields of activity there is sure to be a place for you to make money. 
The Southwest wants you and will reward you. Let me help you find the 
opportunity. Write me today, stating the line of activity and the particular 
section in which you are most interested, and I will send you free, truthful 
and informative literature which will show you what others have already 
accomplished and what you may do in that prosperous section. Write today. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN 
R 0c r Passenger Traffic Manager 


FSEYIOM, 1769 La Salle Station 1769 Frisco Building JMMIMIAE 
Chicago St. Louis yo 


~Menz “éase” 


Hunting Boots 


Pull on a pair of Menz “ Ease” Hunting Boots, lace them up, start 
out on an all day’s tramp. You will then realize why they are 
called Menz “ Ease.” Will fit like a glove—closely and snugly 
around ankle, instep and heel seat to 
prevent your feet from wobbling. Plenty 
of room across ball and forepart insures 
comfort. Have style and character— 
the photographs show it. 

You can walk all day in a pair 
of Menz ‘‘Ease” Boots and not 
have sore and tired feet at night. 
That’s because the upper leather is Menz “ Ease’ 
Elk Tannage—our special process. It’s as soft and 
pliable as glove leather. Will never get hard and 
stiff, even if you leave your boots under the 
stove all night to dry. Tough as rawhide; full 
of service, as this letter testifies : 

MENz1Es SHoE Co.—“ When I went to Canada 

a year ago I bought a Menz “ Ease ” $9 boot. 

My brother bought a pair at the same price 

but of another make. Je were in the woods 

seven months, My brother wore out his $9 

boots and two other pairs. I wore my Menz 

“Ease” all the time and when we came 

home they were still good for more service. 

K. C, CraiGig£, Mfg. Furrier, Detroit. 

The boot illustrated is one of 
our 16-inch heights, No. g60— 
dark brown, blucher cut, cap toe, 
two buckles and straps with cuff, 
calf-lined vamp, double sole, ex- 
tension heel seat, Goodyear hand sewed, large eye- 
lets, rawhide laces, sizes 6 to 12, widths C.D and 
E—$9. Also make the same boot in tan without 
the calf-lined vamp and extension. heel seat— 
$8.50. Delivered in United States, Alaska, Canada 
and Mexico for these prices, but duty charges are 
not included and are extra. Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. We use nothing but the best 
high grade material and you cannot get better 
quality and longer service if you pay $12 or $15. 
You can buy Menz ‘‘Ease’’ and ‘‘ American Boy”’ 
Shoes of us if your dealer doesn’t sell them. Send 
for Catalog in Colors Illustrating Menz ‘‘Ease’’ 

ork Shoes in All Heights, Menz ‘‘Ease’’ Hunt- 
ing Boots and the Famous ‘‘ American Boy ’’ Shoes. 


Menzies Shoe Co., 431 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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“\ The World’s Best 


ii ° 
Mystery and Detective Stories 
Edited by Julian Hawthorne 
7 — Only 
The Review of yea 50 Cents 
For Two Years Advance Payment 
The Most Entertaining and Thrilling Library Ever Published 


Whether a De Quincey classic, or an up-to-date Marion Crawford 
or Kipling or Sherlock Holmes; a Poe tale of terror, or an intense 
love story by De Maupassant; a jesting skit from Thackeray, or a 
tremendous human tragedy from Balzac; a true narrative trom a 
‘*‘Medium”’ who gives away the secrets of his craft, or the gorgeous 
adventures of some Oriental thief-catcher, translated from the San- 
skrit of several thousand years 
JOsEPH G. caNNoN | @O—in every case you will find | ps 5y poor says: 
says: “‘Itseemstome} your interest caught in some | .., . 
you have gathered aliet t is an admirable 
from the ocean of such | tantalizing puzzle, and held to | selection, and will, 1 
literature that whioh the end by the pen of one of am sure, give pleasure 
deserves to have been oof ° to a great many people 
born, and, having} the world’s master-novelists. | (io cannot 1 : 
been born, deserves , 3 tee cn «pit he 
tot red."’ *,° danc re works 
to be preserved. ws| before the Art of Writing | irom wnich they are 
Secretary adds : was Invented selected. 


Rib A hy there were story tellers in Eastern cities LYMAN ABBOTT 
pl whose business was to make men forget the ‘ 
his own room, where heat of summer nights. These absorbing mys- says: “I confess for 
he can conveniently teries will make readers forget the noise and myself a fondness for 
pick up a volume and heat of the workshops of to-day and help detective stories 
throw off the cares of them to relax. It is a historical fact that the | They carry me out 
the day with relaxation great Bismarck for recreation read detective 
and the enjoyment of Stories. Here is the greatest collection ever 
this new series. made from the literature of all nations, put up 
in convenient volumes for your entertainment. fad 


For the First Time in English Why This Searching and Translating 
Not only is the Mystery Library new in plan — The labor entailed in the editing of this set oe - 
the stories themselves will be found surprisingly amounted to thousands of dollars. You ask ca 
unfamiliar. Many of them appear for the first how can such books printed froin new plates ig) 
time in English, in special translations be sold for such a price—The answer is— we 4, 
made for this set from Scandinavian, Ger- want more discriminating Americans to see 4 
man, Russian, French, Japanese, Italian and the REVIEW OF REVIEWS during the Pres- * %, 
Latin. Many more, even those by well-known idential year, and we are willing to sacri- %, Send 
authors familiar wherever English is spoken, will fice the initial investment of time and + measet 
be surprising to you, coming as they do from dollars and offer the books at the ee, ofthenew 
rare editions or being adapted into readable mere cost of paper and printing in Library of 
length from works so cumbersome as to be little order to bring the magazine into Detective 
seen nowadays. every intelligent home. / Storiesand enter 
THE OFFER ___ Cut off the coupon and mail to-day. A set of the first v ay see 
edition will be shipped by express, charges prepaid, J, ,,lorthe REVIEW OF 
atonce. Your subscription for the REVIEW OF REVIEWS will be entered for “ REV ees toe Paws, 
two years. If already a subscriber your expiration date will be extended two , Herew ith 56 ni ~ a 
years, You examine the books in your home. If you like them then pay 50 %, ' first payment. it! i ke the 
cents a month for 12 months or $6.00 in all for the six volumes and the two © ooks . wen make further 
years’ subscription If you don't %, Payments of 50 cents a month 


»e 12 months. 
like the books you may return O for 12 months. 
them at our expense. O 
eS, Nase «+--+- ° ovcccescccosoocnsasonios 


y, 
The Review of Reviews Company ape Saree 
13 Astor Place, New York 3300-08-28 








of my ordinary routine ° 
of work."* 
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Earning Money 


Any one—man, woman, boy, girl—can 
do it and no experience is necessary. THE 
Lapizs’ Home Journat and Tue SatTurpay 
tveNING Post have made it sure. All you 
need is faith in yourself. If you think you’re 
going to amount to something, write to 





The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Penna. 
and get your start now. 











Save Half on Your Suit or Overcoat! 


To young men between 17 and 60: — Send a post card at once for our fall clothing samples, fashion 
sheet and self-measurement blank. They are FREE! ‘They will reach you by return mail! Order your 
fall suit or overcoat from us and if we don’t convince you that we can inake you a smart, up-to-date, high- 
class and exclusive suit or overcoat for half your regular tailor’s price, you don’t have to buy. We take all 
the risk of fitting and pleasing you. If our goods are not precisely what we claim and altogether satisfac- 
tory, send them Back to us at our expense. We pay express charges both ways. 


LIVINGSTON, The Tailor, Dept. 17, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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From the East !! From the West !! 
From the North!! From the South!! 


From every corner of this great 
country come flattering testi- 
monials regarding the 


Genuine Imported 


Red Dwarf 
Ink Pencil 


Does Not Leak 
Can be Carried in Any Position 
Guaranteed for Five Years 


READ THESE!!!! 


“T consider your pencil a commercial 
necessity and practically indispensable. 
Thousands of men and women cannot 
use a fountain pen to_ advantage but 
everybody can use the wart Ink 
Pencil. If I could not procure another 
one, I would not take $100.00 for mine. 
1 do not thiak I would take $250.00 for 
it.”—Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., No. 53 
State Street, Boston, Mass. 

“ The Red Dwarf Ink Pencil strikes me as bein 
the best ever. It did not leak a drop in spite o 
the fact that the pencil was filled and went from 
coast to coast, which certainly demonstrates its 
non-leakable qualities. The Dwarf Ink Pencil 
leads them all.”—E.W. Hurssell, Los Angeles, Cal, 

“ My Red Dwarf Ink Pencil seems to get better 
all the time. In fact I would not take twice the 
price I paid for it, if I could not get another.” 
—Thomas H. Dingler, Mayor Carbon, Texas. 

“ We would not sell the Red Dwarf Ink Pencil 
for five times the price we paid for it.”—Leppert 
Brothers, Sarles, No. Dakota. 


The price of the Red Dwarf Ink Pencil 
is, as always, f2.50. This year we will 
make a special feature of gold and silver 
mounted goods. Write for particulars. 


D.Wood & Company 


Sole Agents for United States, 
Canada, Cuba and Mexico 
90 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
N. B.—Be sure the name of D. WOOD & CO. 
is on the pencil you purchase, thus protecting 
yourself against pirate brands and imitations. 
































— Makes Good 


for every Commercial Use 


Let me furnish you with facts, figures 
and prices to prove how RAPID Trucks, 
Merchant’s Delivery and Sight-Seein 

Motor Cars are most remarkable dividenc 
payers —especially how they will pay you, 
We are the only makers of Commercial Cars 
exclusively and I want to put our 

years of successful experience at your 
service, Please state your requirements, 

H, G@. HAMILTON, Treas. 
RA 


PID MOTOR VEHICLE CoO. 
- 506 Rapid St., Pontiac, 
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** Devices for Hanging Up 
the Little Things’’ 


Moore Push-Pins 


Moore Push-Points 
Moore Push-Tacks 
Moore Push-Buttons 


You’ ve used thecelebrated Moore Glass Push-Pins 
—the last three are younger generations of the 
PUSH family. The distinctive feature of them 
all —the fine quality STEEL Points! This quartette 
covers the entire decorative field from the picture of 
several pounds to the small post-card, and al! without 
disfigurement to walls or wood-work. All sizes and 
colors, from 10c. per 44 doz. to 10c. for 4 doz. 

At stationery, hardware and drug stores or 10 cents will 
bring you full assortment and particulars. 








MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 143 8. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE SATURDAY 


AN ACCESSORY 
BEFORE THE FACT 


(Continued from Page 9) 


his mind, with strange swiftness, went back 
five years to a courtroom. It was silent— 
the tense quiet which comes just before the 
pronouncement of sentence; the sun came 
through a west window; the lawyers sat 
motionless; on the raised platform, a 
—_ above his head, he sat, and he 
was looking down upon another—a thief. 
He saw that face, looking up into his 
face, set, white, ugly with resistance to an 
ordeal. 

Shimmo, leaning forward with a lithe 
motion, snatched up the revolver. The 
black mask fell from it and settled on the 
breast of the dead conductor. Weapon in 
hand, the crook stood crouching, eyes 
narrowed. 

“‘Well?” he demanded. 

Judge Elliott stared at him. ‘I remem- 
ber you,” he gasped. 

Between them lay the body of the con- 
ductor, and the dim, green light of the 
lantern sickened the hue of the waxlike, 
blackened face. 

‘“‘What’re ye goin’ to do about it?” 
Shimmo demanded, and bent his narrowed 
eyes into the eyes of the judge. They flew 


open. 

Suddenly he shouted: ‘‘I remember! 
I know you!” 

‘The last time I saw you,” Judge Elliott 
said quietly, ‘‘was when I sentenced you to 
two years in the penitentiary, and I re 

‘And ye told me to mend me ways,” 
Shimmo interrupted, ‘‘because,” he 
sneered, “‘ ye didn’t throw the book at me.”’ 
He straightened his back: ‘And now, 
what about it, Judge? What d’ye think 





yer goin’ to do about it?” 
The other did not heed the inqui He 
was dwelling on what had gone before. 


“Yes,” he said slowly, ‘I told you to 
mend your ways.” He half-smiled wearily. 
“Apparently,” he went on, ‘“‘you didn’t 
heed the warning.”’ He looked a long time 
into the face of the thief, carefully, as 
though he were trying to find something 
there. They were silent. The flames of 
the wreckage billowed high, sank, then 
rose again until the faces of the three men 
—the safe-cracker, savage, suspicious, with 
furtiveness lurking back of the eyes; the 
dead conductor looking uncompromisingly 
at the sky; the judge thoughtful, tight- 
lipped, masked scarlet with the blood of 
the thief—showed sharply in its glow. The 
glow receded again and the green lantern 
mantled them weirdly. A stab of pain 
made Judge Elliott’s head droop; he 
groaned and the pain racked him for some 
minutes. Sweat came in round drops to 
his forehead and to his upper lip. ‘‘ Please 
get me a drink,”’ he begged finally. 

Shimmo peered at him curiously a 
moment, then thrust the revolver into his 
overcoat pocket and was gone. He was 
back shortly with a battered tincup full of 
dirty ditch water. This he pre to the 
lips of the judge, kneeling beside him. And 
the judge, when his lips had touched the 
cup, suddenly drew back a little. The 
thief’s eyes flashed. ‘‘Go to hell, then!”’ he 
shouted, and threw the cup from him. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” Judge Elliott said 
gently, and his voice was that of an old 
man now. ‘We are here together, and 
you have been a brave man, a better man 


| than I.” 


| Shimmo had vanished again. 


The last words were addressed, half- 
absently, to the dead conductor, for 
When he 
returned again with the refilled cup Judge 
Elliott drank gaspingly. ‘‘I thank you,” 
he said, and then: ‘‘ You did not reform.” 

‘‘How could I?’”’ Shimmo growled. 

“And yet’’—the judge still talked as 


| though it were to himself—‘‘and yet there 


must be much good in you. You were a 
very brave man to-night, brave and quick 
to act, as few men would have been. hy, 
you made me do what you said; you led 
me and you have served me. And you are 


| a common thief. Let me see, you cracked 


a safe, wasn’t it?” 

“I done no such thing,” said Shimmo; 
“‘and I’m no stiff, no ‘common thief’; I 
punched the lock, that’s what I done—a 
clean job. An’ ifa Jew fence hadn’t turned 
me up to a crooked detective he was doin’ 
business wit’ they’d never got me. At 
that, they jobbed me wit’ framed-up 
evidence; but they made it stick wit’ the 
jury, an’ you was good enough to let me 
off wit’ a two-spot.” 


| 
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Common Sense Clothes 
“Ri” Cheerful Clothes are common sense garments. 
The important features—style, fit, tailoring and fabrics—are promi- 
nent, individually and collectively. 
“Ri” Clothes possess the virtues that recommend themselves 
before and after wearing. “RW” Clothes lack nothing. 


- Sold by all progressive dealers. 
" RAW “Text Book of Dress for Men” sent on request. 


ROSENWALD & WEIL, Chicago 
COMES OUT A RIBBON] \ 
\ LIES FLAT 
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/ ANTISEPTIC DENTAL CREAM 


Perfect not only in its delicious flavor and wonderful cleansing power, but in the real 


convenience of the new package. More efficient than liquid, less wasteful than powder. 
TRY THE CREAM BY SENDING FOR SAMPLE. 
Mailed to you for a 2-cent stamp. 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. P, 55 John Street, New York, U.S. A. 


Makers of the World-famed Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap, Powders and Perfumes. 
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Give the Book-lover a PLACE 
for His Books 


Ul be 
end, 
es 

















Skandia Furniture Co., Dept. 57, Rockford, iy 








































t Furs 


Northern-Caught—" rom Trapper to Wearer Direct." 
Leaders of fashion everywhere wear the famous 
“Albrecht Furs."’ Made in Paul, 





ity which produces the best furs” 
eae ‘world. Buying furs ‘“From 
Trapper to Worse Sat gives Po 
the cturer’s g 
your furs are exactly as represented. 
1908 Model Russian Pony 
Raglan. 


f Automo 
To introduce Albrecht Furs toa 
we of 


specially 
thirty days only: 





Albrecht Automobile Raglan 
ad "pony, $67.50; In 
Alaska Seal, $620, ; 
lbrecht Inland 21.50; 
Sable é "giss.00; Blended 
500.00. When or 


River 5 
dering send bust measure 
waist length, er ort and weight. 
Charges prepaid when cash ac 
© ies order. G 

perfect nee exactly as rep- 
resented. If notentirely sat- 
isfactory we promptly refund 
your money. 





ver 
Sent for 4c in stamps. 
Shows 150 latest styles 
in 









ts: 
fa 534 models in neckwear; and 140 
. Styles of muffs. Full description of 
all kinds of furs. 











Undewmtarhomforl 
dor len : 3 UNULLOL 


Union Suit insures the 


day finish and durability, for the 
Quality Goes In 
Before the Label Goes On 


Susriow UNION SUITS have “the Lap 
without the Gap” and “the Crotch that covers.” 
@ You have small idea of underwear comfort if 
ou have never worn a Oi Union Suit. 
ere is reason for their excellence —they are 
made by a mill that makes Men's Union Suits only. 


THE WHY OF IT: — 
@ Never-rip Seams 
@ Right sized buttons sewed on to stay. 
q Reinforced crotch button-holes that do not pull out. 


Perfect sizing of suits in which the experience of years 
is a 
@ Patent Lap and Crotch that positively stays closed. 














(At the better stores. Ask {In all sizes to fit all men 
dealer —if he can’t in desirable fabric. 
supply you, write us. Prices to suit the purse. 


The Superior Underwear Co. 
120 Downing Street, Piqua, Ohio 














LITTLE BUCKEYE, 
$4.50 to $15.00. This 


ingenious stereopticon 
throws pictures the size of 
asheet. We furnish one 
set of slides FREE, You 
can make others from your 

ak films, or on glass 
with pen and ink. 


POST CARD PRO- 
JECTOR, $5. wit 


show any post card, pho- 
tograph, magazine or 
newspaper clipping “ life- 
size” on a sheet in natural 
colors. Both machines 
arts to get out of order. Furnish 
or old and young. Can be attached 
in burn oil. 








easy to operate, no 
endless amusement 
to electric or gas fixtures, or w 

Send for free booklet **S."" 


Buckeye Stereopticon Co., Cleveland, O. 


Makers of highest grade Stereopticons for scientific, 
di ional and purposes 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


CATNIP BALL [?3*'2). 2°. cents. A toy 


or cats—they can’t let it 
alone; ridiculously amusing ; will last for years. Sold 
everywhere for 10 Cents, together with 
package of catnip and other herbs benefi- 
cial to cats. 
For sale by 5 and 10 cent stores, * 
ed eee bar Ae 
us 
on receipt of 19 Gents. 
National Cat Supplies Co. 
Dept. S.E.P. 
East Boston, Mass. 
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paid. 





Dealers 
write for prices. 





“Because,” the other said gravely, “‘you 
seemed to have some promise, to be no 
murderous thug; and you had used no 
violence.” 

They were talking now in ordinary tones, 
discussing this as though it were an 
ordinary matter and as though they were 
ordinary men. It to seem quite 
natural to Judge Elli Finally he said: 

“You are an ex-convict, and you carry 
a revolver and a mask—and to-night eee 
saved a man at gh seared own life, endur- 
ing pain and facing death. How is that? 
Youmay be—I suppose you are—fresh from 
some crime, and you do a deed like that! 
And you act as I could not act. And you 
made me act. Please, get me another 
drink!” he ended in a weak voice. 

“‘Lemme see that arm,” Shimmo de- 
manded when he had brought the drink. 
He bandaged it rudely. The process took 
a long time; and Judge Elliott groaned 
much, though the thief was gentle. They 
were silent afterward, Judge Elliott leaning 
wearily back, Shimmo sitting in hisold place. 

Ju Elliott broke the silence finally. 
3 a b better,” tg Pca —e 
sat again without speech; and again the 
judge was first to talk. 

“No,” he said thoughtfully, ‘I sha’n’t 
tell them about you. I know of nothing 

ou have done, save good, this nigh Be 
ooked curiously at Shimmo. “You live 
by breaking the laws,” he said with a note 
ti) ay gee in his voice, ‘‘and you act as 
you have to-night; you, a lawbreaker by 
profession ——” 

“‘A lawbreaker,” Shimmo broke in. 
“Ye’ve called me that twice; an’ I am. 
I am that and’’—he rose; a burst of flame 
lit up the three, the two living men and 
the dead man between them—‘‘and who 
are you?” 

“T,” said the judge, “‘administered the 
law for years and, even now, I practice it, 
sworn as a lawyer to uphold it.”’ 

Shimmo looked at him through narrowed 
lids and spoke slowly: ‘‘ You’re an old man, 
Judge, an old man; an’ ye think yerself a 
just man. Ye were kind to me once an’ ye 
sat in judgment on me. But yer no better 
manthan me! Wait a minute, I’m talkin’; 
I’m goin’ to tell ye something, Judge. Want 
another drink?’’ he concluded abruptly. 
The other nodded. 

When he had drunk, Judge Elliott spoke. 
“T do not understand you,” he said slowly. 
“You are in your senses and you mean 
what you me You say you are as good a 
man as I. ou are ——”’ 

“A crook,” said Shimmo tersely, ‘“‘and 
was since I was big enough to steal.” 

“*A crook!” the other echoed wonder- 
ingly, ‘and you talk ” 

Ves,” said Shimmo between his teeth, 
“T talk. Listen. We got two hours ahead 
of us, anyhow, yet, and I’m goin’ to show 

ou what I mean. A crook I am; a crook 

been, because me father was a common 
drunk an’ me mother was a common 
drunk ’’—his eyes shot fire as he said it— 
‘“‘an’ I was smart enough to steal. See? 
When you grow up between the car tracks 

e got to cop what ye can. An’ I could. 
Re wise at ten, an’ I was fly at fifteen. 
An’ I never fell for the mill till I was sent up 
by you. An’ when I come back from the 
mil oe bull that knowed me pinched 
me on sight—an’ most of them knew me— 
so I had to bea thief. I couldn’t be nothin’ 
else if I wanted to, an’”’—he jerked back 
his head—-‘‘I don’t want to.” 

“You are frank,” said the judge. 

‘*What’s the use of stallin’?’”’ Shimmo 
demanded between sneering lips. ‘‘I’m 
known for what Iam; that’s all the differ- 
ence between us two; an’ this: you go 
stronger than ever I would go.” 

‘‘I—what?” exclaimed the judge. 

“You do what I would not do,” said 
Shimmo calmly. ‘Listen. I told you 
what I am an’ what I was; an’ bein’ what 
I am, a crook, I never stood for rough 
work—killin’,”” he explained in response 
to the look of inquiry on the other’s face. 
‘‘Breakin’ the laws, I never stood fer 
killin’. Now, how about you? 

‘‘Went to school?” 

The fudge nodded. 

“e Co ege? ” 

Another nod and a half-quizzical look 
from the cold, gray eyes. 

‘An’ practiced the law? then a 
How many years was you a judge?’ 

“More than fifteen years,” Judge Elliott 
answered quietly. ’ 

“More than fifteen years,” Shimmo 
repeated evenly. ‘‘An’ ye left the bench 
—’twas about the time I left the mill; I 
remember readin’ of it in the papers—ye 
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In the first place, see the HOOSIER Kitchen Cabinet 


It is the leading one today and entirely worthy 
of your consideration because it is thoroughly 
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well made, guaranteed, and sold so you can 
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into this question of 
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quality and finish. 


If, after thirty days’ trial, the purchaser 
finds any just cause for complaint, and we 
cannot correct it to your satisfaction, we will 


see that your money is refunded. 














return it if you do not like it. 
Send to us for a Hoosier catalogue and 
then see the Cabinet itself at the furni- 
ture store in your town. 
There is more valuable information in 
this catalogue than any salesman 
can remember to tell you. 
































than any competing Cabinet; better 


The Hoosier Mfg. Company 
Estab. 1891 
Factory and General Office, NEWCASTLE, IND. 
BRANCHES 
428 Lexington Avenue (office only) 
4332 19th Street (office only) 
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Get a guaranteed Cabinet and so 
constructed it will not warp in 
the heat of the kitchen. 


The Hoosier 
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is made of solid oak and 
is guaranteed. You 
are protected. With 
other Cabinets you 
take your chances. 
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Electricity 


We now attach an electric motor to the 
famous 1900 Washer. It operates the wringer, 
too. Connect it with a light fixture, as you 
connect atable lamp. Turnon the current 
as you turn on the light. 

The Washer then operates just like our 
hand washer, only you don’t need to touch it. 

When the washing is done, move a small 
lever, and the motor connects with the 
wringer. The one motor, operating both the 


Now Does All the 
Washing and Wringing 


| 
| 


Send No Money—We Pay Freight 


washer and wringer, does every whit of the 
work. Please think what that means. The 
hardest drudgery there is about housework 
done by two cents’ worth of electricity. 

Servants happy; laundry bills saved; 
clothes lasting twice as long. For the 
“tg00’’ does washing better than any other 
method known. 

Now electricity makes the washer go. 
Doesn’t that sound like a newera forwomen ? 





This outfit does just as we claim. 
Does all of the washing, all of the 
wringing. Does the work better than 

ou can do it by hand. Does it with 
ess wear on clothes. 

The facts, we know, seem too good 
to be true. So we propose this: 

If you are responsible, we will send 
you the Washer, Wringer and Motor, 
all on 30 days’ trial. We will prepay 
the freight. 

You don’t invest a penny —don’t 
commit yourself at all. Do four 
washings with it. Try it on dainty 
things, heavy things, everything. 
Then, if you think you can get along 
without it, we will take it back. 

Your 30 days’ use will be free. 

You have no obligation whatever. 
Treat us just like a dealer who 
shows you a washer. If you don’t 











want it when the month is up, simply 
Say so. 

But don’t go on washing in the 
old way without knowing what this 
method means to you. Women have 
no right to do such hard work when 
electricity can do it for them, 

Send first for our Wesher Book, to 
know all about it. Then, if you'll try 
it, just tell us to send it on, 

Please cut out this coupon — now— 
before you forget it. 

The 1900 Washer Co., ; 

3203 Henry St., Binghamton, N.Y. 

Please send me the book about the Electric! 

Washer. : 
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We have also a Canadian factory. 











ENT YOUR IDEAS 


$8,500 for One Invention. 
Book ‘‘ How to Obtain a Patent’’ 
and ‘‘ What to Invent’’ sent free. 
Send rough sketch for free report as 
to patentability. We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, 












902 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 





An Education Without Cash 


THE SATURDAY EVENING Post offers a full 
course, all expenses paid, in any college, con- 
servatory or business school in the country in 
return for a little work done in leisure hours. 
You select the school — we pay the bills. If you 
are interested, send a line addressed to 
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PS RIES 
2,380 Pages. 
: 000 . 
25,000 Added Words. 

Should You Not Own Such a Book? 


WEBSTER'S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 
Largest of our abridgments. 1116 Pages. 1400 Illusts. 
Write for ‘Dictionary Wrinkles,’’ and Specimen 
5 . Mention in your request iis magazine 

and receive a useful set of Colored Maps, pocket size. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY 
‘Warton 


; “WALTER DILL SGOQTT 


Psychology tells us certain things re- 
garding Memory, Attention, Sympathy, 
Suggestion, Habit and the Will in regard 
to buyers. Professor Scott shows how 
these things apply to advertising. Adver- 
tising is Jargely persuasion and persuasion 
is a matter of Psychology. 

Advertising is becoming less guess work 
and more science. Professor Scott, to get 
his figures, spent $5,000.00, employed two 
thousand hours’ expert clerical labor, con- 
sulted ten thousand women, two thousand 
professional and business men and observed 
one thousand magazine readers. 

There are 300 pages in the book. It is richly 
illustrated, handsomely bound, and the price is 
only $2.00; or $2.15 by mail, prepaid. A single 
hint from this book may make you thousands of 
dollars, if you are an advertiser; or increase your 
success, if you are working for an advertiser. 

If you find that this book is not helpful to 
you, send it back to us within five days, and 
we will refund your money. $2.15, by mail, 
prepaid, Order at book stores or direct from us, 


Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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AUL E.WIRT/ 
SAFETY PEN 


Up-to-date, ‘the latest evolution, 
the last word in fountain pens— 







Always Ready — Always 
Writes — Can’t Leak 


A vest pocket pen for the busy man, or for 
the pocket book of the up-to-date woman; 
carry it in any position, no fear of leaking. 

Investigate this latest product of “Wirt,”’ 

the father of fountain pens For 30 years 

the standard has been the regular Wirt 










Fountain Pen, Sold by best dealers. 
Free, Illustrated Catalog of these pens and 
100 others (regular style) on request. Address 
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left the bench to take the L. P. practice— 
this road here. Is that right?’’ He took 
the green lantern and held it close to the 
face of the judge, peering at him. 

‘*Good raisin’, good schoolin’, an’ years 
teachin’ men that they must mind the 
law,” he said thoughtfully when he laid 
down the lantern. ‘‘I knew the taste of 
whisky before I could walk, an’ learned to 
read in the reform school—I’m gettin’ to 
what I want, Judge.’’ He fumbled in his 
pockets, brought forth brown _ rs and 
tobacco and rolled a cigarette. Suddenly he 
pointed at the corpse. ‘J never killed 
aman,” he said with the movement. ‘‘ Mur- 
der’s where I stick.’’ He smiled cynically. 

‘‘Lemme see, where was I at? Yes—ye 
took the L. P. practice. Get good money, 
don’t ye? Ye should; it’s raw work.” 

Judge Elliott looked at him and there 
was something of contempt in his eyes. 
“You don’t like corporations?’’ he queried. 
‘Probably you are in sympathy with recent 
movements—a reformer?’’ 

‘‘T voted the Reform ticket last election,”’ 
said Shimmo vely; ‘‘three times,” he 
ended with a lilt of pride in his voice. ‘ But 
that ain’t here nor there. We're not talkin’ 
politics, youan’I. I’m tellin’ ye something 
7 don’t know. This here road’’—he shook 

is fist at the twisted rails and the coaling 
wreckage—‘‘ has made some men rich—an 
how?” He leaned forward. ‘By bein’ 
run cheap; an’ to run cheap an’ do some 
other things it done it had to break every 
law in this State an’ other States. The 
road couldn’t do that flat-footed; it had to 
hire some one to destroy them laws. See? 

‘‘Now, there’s lots of men makes their 
livin’s by destroyin’ the law—doin’ just 
what a bunch of these street-corner anarch- 
ists would like to do if only they knowed 
how. Some does it fer crooks—like Johnny 
Murphy did.” Judge Elliott started, for 
Shimmo had named the thick-jawed man 
of the evening before; but Shimmo did 
not notice. ‘‘ Johnny Murphy used to be 
what we call a mouthpiece; that was be- 
fore he got strong enough to handle bigger 
things. He worked for us crooks. We 
turned the tricks, an’ if he couldn’t square 
the cases he habeas-corpussed us or got u3 
sprung by some other way he knew. He 
got his bit for it out of the swag. 

“When a railroad wants to break the 
law it goes one stronger than we did. It 
doesn’t want things squared afterward. 
It hires a wise guy like you to kill off the 
law fer it beforehand. The road wants to 
do something. The law says no. The 
road tells one of you wise guys, an’ you set 
down an’ rake up a lot of bum, fergotten 
laws from somewhere else that got nothin’ 
to do with the case; an’ 7 manage to 
break dewn this statute. That’s what the 
L. P. hired you to do after you left the 
bench. An’ that ain’t all.” 

He rose and extended a long arm across 
the body of the conductor, —— his 
lean forefinger into the face of the judge. 

“‘T said I wouldn’t stand for no rough 
work; wouldn’t have nothin’ to do wit’ a 
job where there was apt to be murder 
done.” .He whirled and pointed into the 
sand-dunes. ‘‘See that bit o’ timber 
there?” 

Following the finger Judge Elliott saw a 
half-dozen charred planks thrusting from 
the ground and among them a piece of 
twisted steel. ‘‘That,” said Shimmo, “‘is 
all there’s left of the Fonda wreck. 

“‘Remember when you put the Railroad 
Commission on the bum? The State made 
a law. It give the Commission the right to 
say something of how the railroads should 
berun. The Commission got fussy, an’ the 
L. P. wanted it put out of business so it 
could go ahead as it pleased. So you done 
it. It was the Cartwright decision. You 
got that, didn’t you?” 

*“You seem to read the papers closely,’ 
said Judge Elliott. 

‘It’s part of me business,” said Shimmo. 
“T got to know all I can. 

“You got that decision. You raked u 
some old opinions from fifty years ago bac 
in Missouri or some other State, an’ not 
meant fer this place or time; an’ the Com- 
mission went down an’ out. You’d de- 
stroyed the law beforehand so that the 
road could—well, I’ll tell ye what it done: 
The road wanted to run the Coastline 
cheap. It did, then, an’ the track become 
two streaks of rust because there was no 
Commission to say no. Two streaks of 
rust!” He waved his hand toward the 
charred timbers. “‘I was ridin’ the rods 
when that come. The engine climbed a 
split rail. An’ I see what come because 
you had killed the Commission so that the 
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The Largest Club 


in America 
Is a Club Entirely of Girls 





Few people know that the largest club in America is com- 
posed entirely of girls—thousands of them. ‘There are no dues 
and no entrance fee: the only qualification for membership is a 
desire to make money. The ‘“‘club pin,’’ free to every girl, 
is made by Tiffany & Company, the great New York jewelry 
firm, of solid gold, set with a real diamond. 

In five years the members of this girls’ club have earned 
$242,000 —nearly a quarter of a million of dollars. Most of 
these girls never earned a cent until they joined. The doings | 
of the club are told about each month in a department in 
THE Lapiges’ Home JourNAL. 
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There is no chance about it—a regular weekly salary to any 
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Inner Comfort for Sportsmen 
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Wicker Covered, Pints, $3.00; Quarts, $4.50. 
Two wicker covered pint bottles in substantial fiberoid case, $6.00. 
If not at your dealer's, remit direct. Sent anywhere in United States 
on receipt of price. Guaranteed satisfactory or your money back. 
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directors could make money. There was a 
lot of women tourists in the diner; it tele- 
scoped on the engine. When we that was 
left got to it them women was bein’ cooked; 
steamed! Most of them alive—at first. 
I seen things I don’t like to think of.’’ He 
paused and he pointed his lean finger at the 
judge: ‘‘ Accessory before the fact,” he said. 

‘“Look at him!”’—he jerked his thumb 
toward the dead conductor—‘“‘ because of a 
busted rail, use there ain’t no law ta 
stop bum rails. You put that law out of 
business by killin’ the Commission. You 
done it. Ferwhy? Because the L. P. pays 

e to do it. Mea lawbreaker? You can 
ust laws that I couldn’t understand!” 

Shimmo stopped talking. He rolled 
another cigarette and he smoked it, and 
as he sucked in the fumes the glow of the 
end lighted his wan face, still stern with 
accusation. 

Judge Elliott did not answer. He was 
thinking. This was the second unpleasant 
thing he had faced that night. One in the 
supervisors’ committee-room, the other 
here. He had heard things such as Shimmo 
had said; they had no weight with him. 
But the brutality, the directness of this had 
hurt him somewhere. He felt a measure of 
scorn for the thief because he used this sort 
of argument. But he could not help think- 
ing. And he could not talk. It was the 
first time, this night with its two experi- 
ences, the first time he had ever thought of 
the existence of a purpose which lay behind 
his poy « of the law’s intricacies. He 
could not help thinking of this. He could 
not help thinking how the road would send 
some one to pay the thick-jawed man his 
price, and of how the safe-cracker had com- 
pared him to the thick-jawed man; of the 
scalded, shrieking women, and of the long, 
lean finger thrust into his face with the 
words: ‘‘ Accessory before the fact.” It was 
not pleasant. 

hen dawn’s first whiteness was show- 
ing, a locomotive, drawing a single, un- 
panly, oo ge car, came to a stop 
eforethem. ‘‘ Thewrecker,’’ said Shimmo. 

Men ran from it toward them. And 
| went to meet these men. 

hey went to meet them—the safe- 
cracker and the judge—and at once, with 
the appearance of these others of the 
world, from which it seemed as though he 
had been separated a long time, Judge 
Elliott felt the return of something—some- 
thing which had vanished when Shimmo 
delivered his first command and he had 
obeyed blindly, woes with this thief, 
man beside man. He felt the return of 
this something, and his head went straight 
back, proudly. His eyes became cold gray. 
And Shimmo felt it, too. His head went 
forward and he walked almost stealthily, 
on the balls of his feet, his eyes shifting 
furtively hither and thither. 


The Fashionable 
Adventures 
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and he could afford it. Where could he 
find a more ladylike persen—or where one 
who was at the same time so attractive? 
He studied, with a certain personal interest, 
her delicate face, her figure, slim and grace- 
fully curved, as her evening dress fully 
revealed it. Yes, a charming, most ladylike 
figure. And the skin of her face, of neck 
and shoulders, was beautifully white, and 
of the texture suggesting that it will rub 
if too impetuously caressed. Yes, a man 
would hesitate to kiss her unless he were well 
shaved. Atthe very thought of kissing her 
Grant felt a thrill and a glow she had never 
beforeroused in him. She had an abundance 
of blue-black hair, and it and her slender 
black brows and long lashes gave her hazel 
eyes a peculiar charm of mingled passion 
and languor. She had a thin nose, well 
shaped, its nostrils very sensitive; slightly, 
charmingiy-puckered lips; a small, strong 
chin. Certainly she had improved greatly in 
the two years since he had seen her in even- 
ing dress. ‘‘Though, perhaps,’”’ reflected 
he, ‘‘I only think so because I used to see 
her too much, really, to appreciate her.”’ , 

“Well, why didn’t you?” she was say- 
ing, idly waving her fan and gazing vaguely 
around the room. 

‘“Why didn’t I—what?” 

“‘You were trying to decide why you 
never fell in love with me.” 

“So I was,” admitted Arkwright. 
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AGAIN I Say: 
GET A RAZOR 
THAT STROPS 
(Sharpens) 


Would you patronizea barber who 
didn’t strop his razor each time 
before shaving? 


You couldn’t and keep the Third 
Commandment. 





Don’t expect any Safety Razor to 
do more thana barber’s, for it can’t. 


Until the AutoStrop came,—the self shaver was compelled 


to scrape his face with the used blade, or resort to a cumber- 
some separate stropping handle. 


SAFETY 
Auto Strop RAZOR Stops self 
——» NO CONTINUAL EXPENSE FOR NEW BLADES -—— 


The AutoStrop Safety 


Is the only razor having a SELF-CONTAINED auto- 
matic stropping arrangement. It so conveniently 
sharpens, that the self shaver can readily 
restore the smooth keen edge essential to a 
pleasant REAL shave. 


The AutoStrop Safety 


Strops itself sharp in half the time it takes 
to place a new blade in any other razor. It is 


OUTFIT 





not unscrewed or taken apart for stropping or 3 

cleaning :— and the blade is not even removed qreveinenianer, 

for either purpose. One Horse -Hide 

sadntion 

The AutoStrop Safety Size 233). inches. 
MEANS a smooth face, a smooth temper, Price, $5.00 
time and money saved, no waiting for the Dy composters 

barber’s ‘* next.’’ “double. 
Sold under a guar- 
AutoStrop Maxim: ee Faroe 


“YOU LATHER WELL, AND I'LL SHAVE WELL.” absolutely. 


If your dealer gives you the “‘ Square Deal” in Safety Razors, he'll sell you the AutoStrop. Or, write 
for free Booklet. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co, 


345 Fifth Avenue, New York 
61 New Oxford St., London, England 14 St. Helen St., Montreal, Canada 


> r 





GIVE THE “OLD SAFETY” TO THE BOY AND TREAT YOURSELF TO A MAN’S RAZOR 


You Need This 
TYPEWRITER 


And it will cost you only $15.00. Send 
right away for the booklet which fully describes this wonderful machine, the 
smallest perfect, two-hand, universal keyboard typewriter ever designed. 


“JUNIOR” T It — Thoroughly Practical For All Users 
YPEWTL ter — Thoroughly Practical For All Uses. 
more than some big machines. Weighs only 4% 
pounds in its leatherette case. 
The “Junior” typewriter does such neat work 
that it cannot be distinguished from the work of 
$100 machines. 








Never before has a typewriter —a real, comimon- 
sense, practical, business typewriter — been offered 
at a price so reasonably low as the Junior —$15.00, 
Only its simplicity of construction and the tremen- 
dous demand which it already enjoys make so low 
a price possible. Send for your “Junior” today. It will be shipped 

t is scientifically designed, thoroughly_ well you, express progets, immediately on receipt of 
made, strongly built of best hardened steel. Lasts rice. You run absolutely no risk. If you do not 
a lifetime. akes any size paper up to 84¢ inches fike your Junior Typewriter when you have tried 
wide. Writes in sight. Makes two carbons. Has it, just send it straight back to us and we will refund 
familiar standard keyboard of 86 characters —six your money. Write today for our booklet “101.” 


JUNIOR TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 101, 331 Broadway, N.Y. 


Opportunity for Young People Harvest for Salesmen 
to make money with the Junior at home by doing writing for The Junior is the most wonderful money-maker on the 
other people. Get one for your boy or girl. nyone who market. liberal terms assure you of large profits weekly. 
learns to operate the Junior can take a position and use any Business will quickly grow so that you will open an office and 
standard machine. employ demonstrators. 


Build Your Own Arts Bae oat ace neamects 
and Crafts Furniture eye phe = Tes digg 


fectly blended, clean and wholesome smoke. 

You save ¥% of the cost of furniture which you build ’ ’ The Aristocrat of 

at home from ourpatterns. Send $1.00 French © Mixture ‘Bmoking h cag = 

for three plans (50c each) of any piece pleases instantly, and satisfies continuously. Fra- 

of Furniture you desire. Full and ex- grant, rich, mellow and never bites tongue. Not 

¥ plicit directions for making sent with sold by dealers, but direct to smokers in 

each plan. Anyone can do the work. perfect condition. Send 10e silver or stamps 
Free booklet," The Foy of Crafts- for Pouch and Booklet. 

manship” explains everything. French Tebacce Co., Dept. J, Statesville, N.C. 


ystem, 407 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohie 
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Fish the Button-and Rest 


Ewe Send me free booklet 


\ of designs 


“Town 


XX City o or Postoffice 
















Send for 
FREE 


B kl **A Revelation in Comfort,’’ 
et, containing 85 designs from 
$9.00 to $50.00, that tells why there is no 


chair like the 
66 24 ° e 
Royal Mortis Chair 


By simply age a button you 
can piace the back at any of the 
nine comfortable and restful in- 
clinations, moving the back either up or 
down—no rod to fail out, no getting up to 
change the back. Made with or without 
foot rest. 200,000nowinuse. You can tell 
a“‘Royal” by the push button and bythe 
trade markand guaranteeonevery chair. 

Deep, luxurious springs, upholstered in fabric 
or leather or made with loose cushions, 

An ideal gift fora man or woman, Sold by 
furniture dealers every where. 


If your dealer will not supply you we will 
ship you direct. Send for booklet today. 


Royal Chair Co., Dept. B, Sturgis, Mich. 

























SHORTHAND 





VAS 


Boyd Syliabic System — written with only herd characters. No 


""—no ‘*word- 
system that can 
+ learned in 30 days of home study, atilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, 
Schools, 728 Chicage Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


pol —no * ‘ruled lines ** — no“ sh 
*—no ‘‘ cold notes.'’ Speedy, practical 











Certificates of Deposit 
An ideal investment for 

savings or trust funds. Safe, 

convenient, negotiable. Let 

us send you the book telling 

about them. Write today. 

Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Company 
1047 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 














‘“ The 
_ . . 

University of Chicago 
offers 350 of its class-room courses by 
correspondence. One maytake up High 
School or Cottems studies at almost any 
point and do half the work for a Bach- 
elor degree. Courses for Teachers, 
Writers, Ministers, Bankers, Farm and 
Home Economists, and future Engi- 
\ neering, Law, and Medical students, 

\ The U.of C., Div.C, Chicago, Ill. 








Shaving and $7 
Glass (ADJUSTABLE) #7) 
Raises and lowers 8 in. # 
Slides 14 in. in front of 
window. Nickeled fix- 
tures. Bevel plate mir- 
ror,6in. Turns on swiv- 
el. Price $2.00, deliv- 
ered. Address Dept. B. 


Standard Shaving Glass Co. 
238 N. SALINA STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


J e 
Class and Fraternity Pin Jeweler 
oving Cups, Badges, Medals, and Phi Beta Kappa Keys 
- Send fe a my free Sinotrated 1908 cats =, 7 
FREDERIC K T. WIDMER, 33 West Street, Boston 


ILLU! ing yy AND CARTOONISTS 
EARN $25 TO $100 a week. Send for 
free booklet, ‘‘ MONEY IN DRAWING"’; 
tells how we teach illustrating by mail. 
Women succeed as well as men. 

THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


5 . of every descri 
Automobile Accessories {1,°°) 6.0" 
Generators, Gas ‘lanks, Speedometers, Plugs, Coils, Batter. 
fies, and, in fact, everything for a Motor Car, at prices that no 
other house CAN compete with. Catalogue Free on request. 
Reference any Commerciai Agency or any Buffalo Bank. 
CENTAUR MOTOR CO., 53 Franklin Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


TRADE: Mi, William T.Jones, Attorney and 
Counselor in Patent Causes. 

**Patent Manual,"’ containing 

honest advice to inventors, senton 

1 request. 1111 F St.,Wash.,D.C. 


You can 
A good income easily earned by %.:, cary 
it, 
men and women selling this article *°5"0° 
selling the Campbell Skirt Marker.’ Easy, quick seller. An 
excellent device, which every woman wants. Write for agency. 


McMARTiN SALES CO., 5602 Ash Street, Toledo, 0. 
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“Now if I had had lots of cash,” mocked 


she. 

He reddened, winced. She had hit the 
exact reason. Having a great deal of 
money, he wanted more—enough to make 


- age kind of sp in a nen 
where splurge was everyt. er 
use you are too intelligent, de ‘Seowied 


he. ‘‘I want somebody who’d fit into my 
melting moods, not a woman who'd make 
me ashamed by seeming to sit in judgment 
on my folly. 

“A man Faienth% have too much 
for a woman if he’s to fall utterly in oe 
with her—must he?” 

Arkwright smiled constrainedly. He 
liked cynical candor in men, but only ty 
tended to like it in women because 
frankness in women was now the fashion. 
‘*See,” said he, “‘how ridiculous I’d feel 
trying to say sentimental things to you. 
Besides, it’s not easy to fall in love with a 
girl one has known since she was born, and 
with whom he’s always been on terms of 
brotherly, quite unsentimental intimacy.” 

Rita gave him a look that put this sug- 
gestion out of countenance by setting him 
to thrilling again. He felt that her look 
was artful, was deliberate, but he could not 
hel respondin to it. He began to be a 


little afraid of her, a little nervous about [ 


her; but he managed to say indifferently, 
“And why haven’t you fallen in love with 


She smiled. “It isn’t proper for a well- 
brought-up girl to love until she is loved, 
is it?”’ Her expression gave Grant a faint 
suggestion of a chill of apprehension lest she 
should be about to take advantage of their 
friendship by making a dead set for him. 
But she speedily tranquilized him by say- 
ing: ‘‘ No, my reason was that I didn’t want 
te spoil my one friendship. Even a busi- 
ness person craves the luxury of a friend— 
and marrying has been my business,” 
this with a slight curl of her pretty, some- 
what cruel mouth. ‘‘To be quite frank, I 
me Ang! ga up as a pompilty years ago. I 

wasn’t per style. your tastes in 
Peniet are rather—coarse.’ 

Arkwright flushed. “‘I do like ’em a bit 
noisy and silly,” he admitted. ‘That sort 
is so—so gemiitlich, as the Germans say.’ 

‘“Who’s the man you delivered over to 
old Patsy Raymond? I see he’s still fast 
to her.” 

4i Handsome, isn’t he?” 

“Of a sort.” 

“It’s Craig—the Honorable Joshua 
Craig—Assistant to the Attorney-General. 
He’s from Minnesota. He’ 8 the real thing. 
But you’d not like him.” 

e looks quite—tame, compared to 
what he was two years or so ago,’”’ said Rita, 
her voice as indolent as her slowly-moving 
eagle feathers. 

“Oh, you’ve met him?” 

“‘No—only saw him. When I went 
West with the Burkes, Gus and the hus- 
band took wl at a political meeting—one 
of those silly, . atherings where some 
blatant ooieician ows out a lot of lies, 
and a crowd of badly-dressed people listen 
and swallow and vee Your friend was 
one of the speakers hat he said sounded 
——’”’ Rita paused for a word. 

‘‘Sounded true,”’ suggested Grant. 

‘*Not at all. Nobody really cares any- 
thing about the people, not even them- 
selves. No, it sounded as if he had at least 
half-convinced himself, while the others 
showed they were lying outright. We 
rather liked him—at the safe distance of 
half the hall. He’s the kind of man that 
suggests— menageries — lions— danger if the 
bars break.” 

‘‘How women do like that in a man!” 

‘Do you know him?” 

“Through and through. He’s a fraud, 
of course, like all politicians. But be- 
neath the fraud there’s a man—I think—a 
great, big man, strong and sure of himself 
~-which is what can’t be said of many of us 
who wear trousers and pose as lords of 
creation.” 

The girl seemed to have ceased to listen, 
was apparently watching the dancers. 
Arkwright continued to gaze at his friend, 
to admire the impressive, if obviously 

posed, effect of his handsome head and 
shoulders. He smiled with a tender ex- 
pression, as one smiles at the weakness of 
those one loves. Suddenl she said: ‘By 
Jove, Rita—just the thing!” 

“What?” asked the girl, resuming the 
languid waving of her eagle fan. 

‘“Marry him—marry Josh Craig. He'll 
not make much money out of po ities. I 
doubt if even a woman could corrupt him 

that far. But you could take him out of 
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How to Enamel a Bedroom 


It’s the simplest thing in the world to 
enamel a bedroom—woodwork, furniture or 
bed— if you have the right enamel and know 
how to use it. 


You can put it on smoothly, evenly, with- 
out a brush mark, and have a glossy or dull 
finish, whichever you prefer, if you use 


Neal’s Enamel 


ACME QUALITY 


The label gives all the necessary direc- 
tions for a successful and satisfactory job. 





Neal’s Enamel, Acme Quality, comes in 
all colors, shades and tints, from snow 
white to deep reds, blues and greens, so 
you can make your room conform to any 

color scheme you desire. 


The Acme Quality Text- 
book on Paints and Finishes 


is a valuable book for every house- 
holder. It tells what finish to use 
for every purpose in and about the 
house and how to use it success- 


fully. , 
Send for it — it’s free. 


Ask the practical painter about Acme Quality New 
Era Paints for the outside of your house. 


For sale by leading dealers 


Acme White Lead & Color Works, Dept. Q, Detroit, Mich. 
IN DETROIT-Life is Worth Living 


() () returned || STALL’S BOOKS 
if you want— 
e but you wont 


SELF AND SEX SERIES 
If you are a smoker of good 


These books are addressed to those who 
realizethat knowledge is power, that ignorance 

cigars-enclose a dollar bill m an 

envelope, mail it to us and we 


is a curse, that success and usefulness are 
will send you, express prepaid, 


Santat Gloria 


understanding of the purpose of 
Panetelas 


sex. 
4 BOOKS TO MEN 
By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
“What & Young Mat Hin Ought io Hace”, 
 Whate Mon ort "FiveOugitteknow’ ; 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M. D., 
and Mrs. Emma F., A. Drake, M. D. 
A fine Havana filled, high grade 
cigar. Smoke a few, if you don’t 
like them, return them, and we 
return the dollar. We have been 
ap thousands of smokers for 
orty years, and will please you. 
P. h deal. h them. Both sides can be 
el sa szian.. oto) osc bad dives 
R. & W. Jenkinson Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 9x15ft. 6.50] Pefunded if not sat- 
New Ontalegne showing goods in actual colors sent free. 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 917 Bourse Bldg. Philadelphia. 











‘* What a Young Girl Know’ 
‘* What a Young Woman Ought to Know”’ 
‘* What a Young Wife ew ‘ 
“‘ What a Woman of Forty-Fi te 





— $1.00 per copy, post free. Table of contents free. 
The Vir Publishing Co. 

544 Church Building, 15th and Race Streets 

Philadelphia, Penna. 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid. 

premant ene 
ve patterns 

Sizes and Prices | jn'ail colors. Easily 

9x6ft. $8.50) Kept clean and war- 

9x74. 4.00] ranted to wear. 

9x9 ft. 4.50] Woven in one piece. 









































Moving Picture Machines 


You Can Make BIG 
MONEY Entertain- 


ing the Public. 
with small, capital on R @) ‘& L 

'e start you, furnish- 
TY complete outfits The good, the 

®) ing By ay ty 
man or woman over 18 you are eligible for any government 
position if you pass the Service To 
learn how you can _—w in your spare time, write for 
our free I. C. S. booklet. 

International Cor d Sch 
Box 1171-C, Scranton, Pa. 








et, 











Our Eni 
fully explains price fier. Sent Free. 
Co. eS ot Dept. L, Chicago. 






































It Washes— 


You Rinse and Hang Out 


The new COFFIELD POWER WASHER 
works itself. You turn on the faucet —the 
Coffield washes the clothes. Gets them 
spotlessly clean without the eternal rubbing. 
The Colfield gets better results without 
rubbing! Pays for itself many times over 
by the saving on the clothes. 


Tub and cylinder are made of galvanized 
jron instead of wood, It won't warp, won’t 
rust. Won’t swell or 
leak. Will give-years 
of service ! 


The little motor is 
‘extremely simple. 
‘<The water runs it. 
All you do is screw 
the hose to the faucet. 


Let our 
dealer putin 
a Coffield 


and do your 
next wash- 
ing for you. 


If we have no dealer 
in your town, we will 
ship direct, satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Treat 
your clothes right. 
Send today for illus- 
trated booklet. 


P. T. Coffield & Son 
1103-1113 E. Sth St., Dayton, 0. 


BRASS BAND sirtss: 


Let us send” Peas our big new catalog of 312 

pages full of illustrations of Band and Or- 

chestra Instruments. If you want 

the best you must have a ‘“‘Lyon & 

Healy” Cornet—sent anywhere on 

trial and ap 

proval. See 

our unequaled 

endorsements 

of leading players. New bands can also get better 

and cheaper outfits from us than elsewhere. Com- 

lete Sets from $80 upward. New Champion Cornets, 

Re 00. Monthly payments may be arranged. Old ln- 
struments taken in exchange. 


LYON & HEALY 


64 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


GOKEY’S mi 
STORM SHOE 


o sgasang and Surveyor’s Boots 


yon want a good water- 
proof storm shoe, get Gokey’s. 
It is waterproofed like the old Indian 
treated his moccasins. Gokey makes 
every pair by-hand and to-order. He 
has the largest and best equipped fac- 
tory in the world for hand-made shoes. 
Gokey uses * * Moose-Calf’’ uppers and 
Rock-Oak soles—these shoes wear 
like iron. Gokey makes them fit 



















THis MOTOR RUNS 
IT WHILE YOU 
RINSE AND HANG 
OUT 


































Latest styles for all outdoor uses. 
Write for ‘‘GoKey’s Shoe Book ’’ 
8-02z.can Waterproofing, 35¢ 








Match Safe and Lighter 


Touch the lever and out comesa lighted match 
‘The greatest money-making novelty ever 
sold. For household and public places 
wherever matches are sold. Can be plac 
on dressing case, or hung on the wall. 
Always ready. No waste of matches, no 

ping inthedark, Nickel finish. 1,000 
ye ena immediately. Write quick 
for terms and territory. Address 


Keystone Match Lighter Co., Box 10, Clearfield, Pa. 








STUDY ? niCOnnES Instruction 
FRRESPON DENCE 

L AW ex: ¥ Zorablished 1892 
Prepares for the bar. Improved 
method of instruction, combin- 
ing + we ‘book, Lecture and 
ethods, Approved 


by the bench ond tan bar. Tice sag College, 
Post-Graduate and Business La‘ begin 
each month. Uniform rate of tuition. Send for 
Catalog. School of 
Law, 540 Reaper Block, 














Write for our booklet ““S” 
‘which tells how you can 
interest at the rate of 6% 
. ft annum on your money 
h unquestioned security. 





i wit 











A Sa Wanted in in Every Shop 


to tell fellow workmen about Vanco $25.00 to $40.00 per 
month is being made without Aver mn er — regular oon Soon have 
an independent business on the side. Send 10c for full size can and 


Particulars. he J.T. Robertson Co., Box 8, Manchester, Conn: 





politics and a him in the law. He could 
roll it up there. The good lawyers sell 
themselves dear ise <a and he’d make 
a killing.” 

“This sounds interesting. 

“Tt’s a wonder I hadn’ t ‘thought of it 
a 

e girl gave a curious, quiet smile. “J 
had,” said she. . 

“You had!” exclaimed Arkwright. 

“A woman always kee 4 a careful list 
of eligibles,’ explained s “As Petie 
Burke told me he was Rentiad for Washing- 
ton, I put him on my list that very night— 
well down toward the bottom, but, still, 
on it. I had quite forgotten him until 


to-ni 

Atevight was staring at her. Her per- 
tet frankness, absolute naturalness with 
him, unreserved trust of him, gave him a 


guilt feeling for the bitter ju ent on 
er character which he had secretly formed 
as the result of her rote saond me 


ri ” thought he, ‘‘ she’s quite the nicest 
know, and the cleverest. If she had 

id herself from me, as the rest do, I’d 
never for one instant have suspected her of 
having so much—so much—so much calm, 

ood sense—for that’s all it amounts to.” 

e decided it was a mistake for any human 
being in any circumstances to be absolutely 
naturalan unconcealingly candid. “We're 
such shallow fakers,’’ reflected he, ‘that 
if any one confesses to us things not a 
tenth part as bad as what we privately 
think and do, why, we set him—or her— 
especially her—down asa living, breathing 
atrocity in pants or petticoats.” 

Margaret was of the women who seem 
never to think of what they are really ab- 
sorbed in, and never to look at what they 
are really ee, She disconcerted 
him by interrupting his reflections with: 
‘Your private opinion of me is of small con- 
sequence to me, Grant, beside the relief 
and the joy of being able to say my secret 
self aloud. Also”’—here she grew dizzy 
at her own audacity in the frankness that 
fools—‘‘Also, if I wished to get you, Grant, 
or any man, I’d not be silly enough to fancy 
my character or lack of it would affect him. 
That isn’t what wins men—is it?”’ 

“You and Josh Craig have a most un- 
comfortable way of answering peo +: 8 
thoughts,” said Arkwright. “Now, 

did you guess I was thinking mean Swed 
about you?” 

“For the same reason that Mr. Craig is 
able to guess what’s going on in your head.” 

‘* And that reason is 

She laughed mockingly. ‘Because I 
know you, Grant Arkwright—you, the 
meanest-generous man, and the most gen- 
erous-mean man the Lord ever permitted. 
The way to make you generous is to give 
you a mean impulse; the way to make you 
mean is to set you to fearing you’re in 
dan, er of being generous. 

here’s a bouquet = an as coiled 
in it,” said Arkwright, — or with 
truly human vanity he had accepted the 
compliment and had thrown away the 
criticism. “I'll go bring Josh Craig.” 

‘No, not to-night,” said Miss Severence, 
with a sudden compression of the lips and 
a stern, almost stormy contraction of the 
brows. 

‘Please don’t do that, Rita,” cried Ark- 
wright. ‘“‘It reminds me of your grand- 
mother.” 

The girl’s face cleared instantly, and all 

overt signs of strength of character van- 
ished in her usual ex ression of sweet, re- 
served femininity. ring him to-morrow,” 
said she. “A ittle late, please. I want 
others to be there, so that I can study him 
unobserved.” She leneot “This is a 
serious matter for me. time is short, 
and my list of possible Micibles less ex- 
tended than I could wish.” And with a 
satiric smile and a long, Janguorous, co- 
quettish glance, she waved him away and 
waved the waiting Jackie into his place. 
' Ark ht found Craig clear of ‘ Patsy” 
Raymond and inst the wall near the 
door. He was obviously unconscious of 
himself, of the possibility that he might be 
observed. His eyes were pouncing from 
blaze of jewels to white neck, to laughing, 
sensuous face, to jewels again or to lithe, 
young form, scantily clad and swaying in 
masculine arm in rhythm with the waltz. 
It gave Arkwright a nee of something 
very like terror to note the contrast be- 
tween his passive figure and his roving eyes 
with their wolfish gleam—like Bliicher, 
when he looked out over London and said: 
‘God! What a city to sack!” 

Arkwright thought Josh was too ab- 
sorbed to be aware of his approach; but 
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trousers ; 


a second skin. 


they’re on. 


No. 1203 — Combed sareamael me, medium 


weig 


No. 1103 —Combed Eeyptian Cotton, heavy 


weight 


No. 2703 — Shrinkproof Merino, astesel, me- 


ium weight 


No. 1403 — Shrinkproof Merino, natural heavy 


weight 


No. 1503 — Shrinkproof Merino, saben’ light 


Comfort Union — 


give’a new idea of underwear comfort. No 
drawers to slip down or show above the 
no shirt to crawl up; no double 
thickness about the waist. Elastic—fit like 
Allow perfect freedom of 
motion, and so in sympathy with every line 
and movementof the body, you don’t know 
“Unconscious Underwear,”’ 
one wearer callsthem. Knitted, therefore 
porous, they absorb perspiration, pass it 
to the air, and keep the skin dry and warm. 

Made in a variety of materials, weights and 
fabrics to suit all tastes, including Shrinkproof 
Wool—woolen underwear that you can send 
to the laundry without fear of shrinking. 


$2.00 


2.50 
3.50 
3.50 






Free Samples 
of all these fabrics. We 
will send you at the same 
time a very novel book 





ine 4.00 about union suits. 
Have the merchant show 
No. 1603 — ne: Merino, natural, heavy 4.00 the nee Mentor in the 3 
: f th t. “ 
No. 503— ree Geiatoce, wmodiam weight, 5.00 If not sold in your. iA 
white, flesh or blue e \ locality, we will 
No. 603—Pure Silkateen, aeaep weight, white send prepaid oo” 
flesh or blue 6.00 pe receipt »” MENTOR 
No. 6103 — Pure Australian Wool, Shrinkproof, of See Pye KNITTING 
t weight, white or natural . 6.00 price. re MILLS 
No. 6203 — Silk and Wool, light weight, white 7.00 Ld 101 Bank Street 
Etc. Etc. PZ Cleveland, Ohio 
2° I'd like your novel 
Wealso make Mentor Comfort Underwear for women and Po union suit book and 
children, and will send to any woman interested a e° samples of fabrics. 
beautiful book of samples free. Write for it to-day. & ‘ 
vet Name 4 
MENTOR KNITTING MILLS “ 
rl Address 4 


101 Bank Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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RIFLES—SHOTGUNS — PISTOLS 


STEVENS 





NEW DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUNS 


fitted with Stevens Compressed Forged Steel Barrels—Dem1-BLoc 


SYSTEM. 
and Forged in one piece. 
list from $25.00 to $60.00. 


detail in our new Shotgun Pamphlet. 
should read Dan Beard’s 





Strongest breech mechanism known. 
Stevens Demi-Bloc Guns cannot shake loose. Prices 
If you cannot obtain from your dealer, we ship 
direct, express prepaid, upon receipt of catalog price. 
The “How and Why” of these superb Trap and Field Guns is explained in 
Send four cents in stamps for it. 


Everybody “@ and Gunning.”’ Tells all about woodcraft, habits of game birds, camping equip- 
ment, cooking, etc. Beautifully illustrated by Belmore H. Browne. Sent on receipt of price—20c paper cover; 30c cloth cover. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 730 Grove St, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Barrel and Lug Compressed 








Makes Home 
cheerful, Store attractive, Church 
bright. ‘No dirt, smoke, grease, odor. 


SUN Incandescent 


The ‘‘SUN"’ Outshines Them All. Satisfac- 


tion or y . 
SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO., 


100candle power 
each burner. Cheaper than Gas or Elec- 
tricity. Many styles—1, 2, 3, 4 burners 


Gasoline LAMP 


Hollow Wire Systems also. Agents wanted; 
fine commissions; get cotaleg. 


324 Market Street, Canton, O. 
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ig New Short High 
Toe, Pat. Cheral 
Colt Blucher 











If you 
want a 
shoe that 
is above the 
commonplace— 
See the many ex- 
clusive new styles in Florsheim 
Shoes for Fall. They are unsur- 
passed in Quality and Service. 


Every Florsheim Shoe has a 
“natural shaped” last—correctly 
fashioned after measurements taken 
from hundreds of normal feet. This 
distinctive feature makes for greater 
comfort and “shape retaining” — 
most essential in a real good shoe. 


Most styles $5 and $6. Write for style book. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 





















\“I MADES12 f8 
Seiling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 


are coining money— 
ab 4 Selling from 50 to 500 sets 
a? a m per week. Send your 
: address today and let us 
: a PROVEIT. Experience 
unnecessary. We show 
} Mm you how to make $3 to 
10a day. OUTFIT 
ea to workers. 

ay, THOMAS MFG.CO. 

4 426 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohio 








‘impression of frivolity. 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


as soon as he was beside him Josh said: 
“You were right about that a ent of 
mine. It’s a squalid hole. Six months 
ago, when I got my seventy-five hundred 
a year, I nee I wasrich. Rich? Why, 
that woman there has ten years’ salary on 
her hair. All the money I and my whole 
family ever saw wouldn’t pay for the rin 

on any one of a hundred hands here. It 
makes me mad and it makes me eq 

“‘T warned you,” said Arkwright. 

Craig wheeled on him. ‘ You don’t—can’t 
—understand. You're like allthese people. 
Money is your god. But I don’t want 
money, I want power—to make all these 
snobs with their wealth, all these million- 
aires, all these women with fine skins and 
beautiful bodies, bow down before me— 
that’s what I want!” 

Arkwright laughed. “Well, it’s up to 
you, Joshua.” 

Craig tossed his Viking head. ‘‘ Yes, it’s 
up to me, and I’ll get what I want—the 
people and I. Who’s that fright- 
ul person?” 

Into the room, only a few feet from them, 
advanced an old woman—very old, but 
straight as a projectile. She carried her 
head high, and her masses of gray-white 
hair, coiled like a crown, gave her the 


seeming of royalty in full pene ly. There [ 


was white lace over her ck velvet at 
the shoulders; her train swept yards be- 
hind her. She was bearing a cane, or 
rather a staff, of ebony; but it suggested, 


‘not decrepitude, but power—perhaps even 


a weapon that might be used to enforce 
authority should occasion demand. In 
her face, in her haughty eyes, however, 
there was that which forbade the supposi- 
tion of any revolt being never so remotel 
possible. As she advanced across the ball- 
room, danzing ceased before her and 
around her, and but for the noise of the 
orchestra there would have been an awed 
and painful silence. Mrs. Burke’s haughty 
daughter-in-law, with an expression of 
eager desire to conciliate and to please, 
hastened forward and conducted the old 
lady to a gilt armchair in the centre of the 
dais, across the end of the ballroom. It was 
several minutes before the gayety was re- 
sumed, and then it seemed to have lost the 
abandon which the freely-flowing cham- 
pagne had put into it. 

“Who is that frightful person?” re- 
peated Craig. He was scowling like a king 
angered and insulted by the advent of an 
eclipsing rival. 

“‘Grandma,” replied Arkwright, his flip- 
pancy carefully keyed low. 

‘I’ve never seen a more dreadful per- 
son!” exclaimed Craig angrily. ‘‘And a 
woman, too! She’s the exact reverse of 
everything a woman should be—no sweet- 


ness, no gentleness. I can’t believe she, 


ever brought a child into the world.” 

“She probably doubts it herself,” said 
Arkwright. 

‘“Why does everybodycringe before her ?”’ 

“That’s what nec ae | asks. She 
hasn’t any huge wealth—or birth ‘either, 
for that matter. It’s just the custom. 
We defer to her here precisely as we wear 
claw-hammer coats and low-neck 
Nobody thinks of changing the custom.” 

Josh’s lip curled. ‘‘ Introduce meto her,” 
he said oe: 

Arkwright looked amused and alarmed. 
**Not to-night. All in good time. She’s 
the grandmother of a young woman I 
want you to meet. She’s Madam Bowker, 
and the girl’s name is Severence.”’ 

“‘T want to meet that old woman,” per- 
sisted Josh. Never before had he seen a 
human being who gave him a sense of 
doubt as to the superiority of his own will. 

**Don’t be in too big a hurry for Water- 
loo,” jested Arkwright. ‘It’s coming 
toward you fast enough. That old lady 
will put [= in your place. After ten 
minutes of her, you'll feel like a schoolboy 
who has ‘got his’ for sassing the teacher.” 

“IT want to meet her,’’ repeated Craig. 
And he watched her every movement; 
watched the men and women bowing def- 
erentially about her chair; watched her 
truly royal dignity, as she was graciously 
pleased to relax now and then. 

“Every society has its mumbo-jumbo 
to keep it in order,” said Arkwright. 
“She’s ours. . . . I’m dead tired. 
You’ve done enough for one night. It’sa 
bad idea to stay too long; it creates an 
ome alorg!”’ 

raig went, reluctantly, with several 
halts and backward glances at the old lady 
of the ebon staff. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Of all the 
many reasons 
for the popularity of 
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NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


the greatest and the best 
is because they're so good. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 





Festino 


Another des- 
sert confection 
in the form of 
an almond 
enclosing a 
kernel of de- 
licious cream. 











NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 

















WHILE WAITING OR DEBATING the invest- 


ment of your savings, your idle money will earn 


Five Per Cent 


withdrawable at your need on required notice, with earnings 
reckoned foreveryday. Our Certificate Plan of handling Sav- 
ings Accounts by Mail makes this a safe, convenient and 
protitable employment of your money 
as a temporary investment, with abso- 
lute security based on selected New 
York and Suburban Real Estate Mort- 
gages. Under supervision of New 
York Banking Department. Estab- 
lished 15 years. Assets $1,800,000. 
Let us send you full particulars, 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1 Times Bidg., Broadway & 42d St. 
New York 

















A New $1 Offer—“KEITH’S” 
—— 


for six months and 
a copy of my new 


Book 76 Plans 


for attractive Homes 
costing $1000 to $4000. 
Keith’s monthly maga- 
zine is the recognized 
authority on planning and 
Decorating Homes. Each 
issue gives 7 designs by 
leading architects. $1.50 
year. News-stands 15c 
Our Pian No, 40—81200 — copy. With each §1 order 

I will also include two recent back numbers. Send today. 
KEITH, 474 Lumber Exch., Minnea Minn. J 


MAX L I 
— We will guarantee to put any old 
5c PerSquare leaky, worn-out, rusty, tin, iron, 
steel, paper, felt, =< or shingle roof in perfect condition, 
and keep it in perfect condition for 5c per square per year, 
e The Perfect Roof Preserver, makes old, 
worn-out roofs new. Satisfaction guaran- 
00 = 1X teed or money refunded. Our free roofing 
book tells all about it. Write for it today. 
The Anderson Manufacturing Co., Dept. 68, Elyria, Ohio 




































Os 
a Won't Faze’Em 

Hire salesmen that work all hours, a// 
weathers, Our ‘*wax finish'* weatherproof 

signs on wire fences, barns, anywhere; cost 75% 

less than metal or wood; average life 3 to 5 years. 
Almost impossible to teardown. Attractively printed in 
any size and variety of volors to order. Say anything you want or we 
furnish snappy phrases. Big trade pullers. A persistent, economical 
way to advertise. Any quantity you order shipped in ten days, 

4, Write for prices, samples. High-grade salesmen wanted. 


TheSTATESMAN COMPANY, 16 Jefferson Ave. , Marshall, Mich. 


a Great Fun 
For 10c 


, SPECIAL OFFER! To in- 
troduce my Big Catalogue of 
‘Toys, Games and Musical 
Novelties I will, on receipt of 
10c, send you, all charges 
prepaid, the latest, sweetest, 
and funniest Musical Nov- 
elty you ever heard. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


STRAUSS, The Toy King 
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2 
STRAYS? 


THE TOY KING 

















395 B’way, Dept. 2, New York 








Develop Your Genius 


and increase your income. The White Lodge Studies mul- 
tiply your elliciency and cultivate inspiration in all business 
and art. Special inducements to Thinkers, Workers, Dream- 
ers, Authors, Artists and Idealists. Send for plans and 
methods to The White Lodge, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N.Y. 









4. EIGHT SHOTS 
~ .- INI, SECOND 
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DJ QUICK ACTION insures PROTECTION 


When an emergency demands quickness of action, 
, no, defensive weapon can equal a 


Colt Automatic Pistol $2°%2:25..0 


in weight; compact and flat in form; 
reliable and under instant control, it is the modern pocket or house arm that gives the 
advantage to the man behind it. Send for Catalog No. 85. 


LT'S “42 CO., “con’ “eat? 
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without recoil; accurate, safe, 
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Campus Togs are 


Ultra Stylish 


A Full Season Ahead of the Times 


our designers have correctly anticipated 
what will be in vogue next season by study- 
ing the trend of the fashions of to-day, and 
going a step farther than is now conserva- 
tively correct. 





These ‘nifty’? garments are a boon to 
the young man who wishes to be correct, 
yet desires something more snappy and 
distinctive than the conservative styles 
worn by his elders. In producing them, 


Kaufman 


“Pre-Shrunk” Campus Togs 


will be found up to the minute in every no other manufacturer can use. All the 
detail next season. Today they are in shrink tendency is taken out of the cloth 
advance of the times. before the goods are ever touched with 

The gracefully moulded shoulders, long the shears. Which means that Campus 
roll lapels, distinctive cuff designs, the Togs will not shrink, get out of shape, 
flap pockets, the form-fitting back and wrinkle, pucker, bag nor draw eee 
dip front, give to Campus Tog Suits And because our ‘“Pre-Shrinking 
and Overcoats that air of classy nifti- Process renders style and fit perpetual, 
ness so much desired by our cleverest We are able to Guarantee Satisfaction or 





dressers. Money Back on Campus Togs or any 
: other garment bearing the Kaufman 

Low cut vests, with angle pockets ; trou- . ’ ; 
Low § sey : **Pre-Shrunk”’? Label—something no other 


sers full hipped, with wide turn-up, and 
many of the innovations which others will 
offer another season, will be found in these 
masterpieces of the Tailoring Art. 

And what is of still greater importance 
to the man who cares for his appearance, 
every iota of the style, distinctiveness and 
elegance which you notice when you view 
yourself in the clothier’s glass is there to 
stay. 

It is rendered fixed and permanent by 
the Kaufman ‘‘Pre-Shrinking’’ Process, 
which is exclusively our own, and which 


manufacturer cares to do. Your home 
dealer has our authority to make this 
guarantee to you. Ask him about it. 

Your dealer will gladly show you 
Campus Togs or other 
Kaufman “Pre-Shrunk”’ 
Garments in any of the 
popular fabrics tor Fall 
and Winter at $12.00 to 
$30.00. Most people 
will find something to 
please them at $15.00 
to $18.00. 


\\ 
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A. a 
PRE-SHRUNK 





To be sure of the Style Per 
manence which you crave, 
ask the dealer to show you 
this label, sewed in the gar 
ments, before you buy. 


Our handsome STYLE BOOK will post you on the correct styles 
for Fall and Winter. Ask your dealer for it—or send to us direct, 
if you prefer. It’s FREE. You should have it before deciding. 
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The “Why” 


In our new catalog of Fall styles for men and women 
—which we would like to send to you—we are showing 
in @ very clear and interesting manner “why” 


od, 4. 


are better in all details— uppers, vamp, soles, etc.—than other $4.00 
shoes. The genuine Oak bark tanning is the main factor in the 
production of the most dependable soles. The second factor 
is the portion of the hide from which the soles are cut. 
The illustration shows a hide marked for the cutting 
of Ralston Soles. Only the portion called the ‘*bend”’ 
is sufficiently uniform in toughness and grain to be 
used in Ralston Shoes. ‘lhe remaining portions 
go to the remnant dealer. That's the founda- 
tion — the ‘‘ Ralston Qak ’’ Sole — on which 
Ralston quality is built. Ralston style 
is abreast of the fashion without sacrt- 
ficing the comfort of the wearer. 
‘“Foot-print fit’’ guarantees 
your comfort from the 
first moment of 
wear. 
































Send 
for Our 
Book of 
Fall and 
Winter Shoe 
Styles, It’s Free 
In those few towns where 
we have no agent we ship no toe 


and guarantee satisfaction or refunc 
your money. Only 2c extra for delivery. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
985 Main Street 
Campello (Brockton), Mass. 














Stock No. 126 


Sterling Patent Colt 
Blucher. ‘‘Smile’’ Last. 


A shoe as comfortable 
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Chill Fall Nights 


Before the fires are lighted, when the evenings 
are chilly and damp, the room in which you sit should be ; 
warm and dry for your health’s sake as well as comfort. } 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless device) : 


is just the thing for this time of year. Touch a match to the 
wick—turn it up as far as it will go. You can’t turn it too 
high, the Smokeless Device prevents. Heats a large room in 
a few minutes and can be carried easily from one room to 
another. Handsomely finished in nickel or japan. Burns 
9 hours with one filling. Every heater warranted. 


The Rayo Lamp round household pur 


steady light. Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. 
Equipped with the latest improved central draft burner. 
Handsome — simple — satisfactory. Every lamp guaranteed. 

If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, write to our nearest 


“STANDARD OIL COMPANY 






















is the best lamp for all- 
round household pur- 


























CHAS. KAUFMAN & BROS., CHICAGO } asitisswineandstyish 


———e—errrrr'__"——""_ Owner eooeeer™> 


The Greatest Fountain Pen Plan, Plant 
and Policy in the World are Back of 











Find this imprint on a fountain pen and you will find the one that 
is popular for what it does— not for what it is said to do. 

A few of the most popular styles are illustrated below. Each 
style is made with pen points of every kind, in order that the 


requirements of every writer may be exactly fulfilled. 





3 
ee, 
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No, 12 No. 12 No. 412 Sterling No. 12 Gold Ne. 22GM 
Plain Gold Mounted Silver Filigree Middle Band Gold Mounted 
Price $2.50 Price $3.50 Price $5.00 Price $3.50 Price 0 


German Silver Clip-Cap adds to all costs 25 cents 
From All Leading Dealers 
any of the above styles may be purchased, and remember this, that the Waterman’s Ideal plan 
and policy are that you shall be absolutely satisfied with your purchase, or money refunded. 


SOR Setimmanrlr,113 Broadway AY, 


8 School 8t., Boston 209 State St., Chicago 734 Market St., San Francisco 
136 St. James 8t., Montreal 12 Golden Lane, London 6 Rue d’ Hanovre, Paris 
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Sign of 
Y°REGAL 


$350 


Specials, $4 and $5 





Largest retail shoe business in the world. 487 Stores and Agencié 


Wouldn’t yot 


are correct according 


Certainly, you would size in between each regular half and whole size. No 
Right now—in ea > 487 Regal Stores and other shoes give you this advanjage. 

Agencies—you will find tha custom styles decreed - The name REGAL is ‘itself a guarantee of style- 

by fashion as proper for this There are 243 of correctness and highest quality. And Regal Shoes are 

these new Regal models—in pd leathers suit- sold directly from the factory to you, with all intermediate 

able for men and women in eve of life, and profits eliminated. Nowhere else in the world can you 


proper for every occasion. 


And unless you wear Regals, the c 
you've often bought ill-fitting, uncomfortable 
than take the time and trouble to go from store 
hunting an accurate fit. That's all unnecessary now. 

















shoes 


orMen £ Women 


FALL STYLES IN QUARTER-SIZES 


to wear shoes which you’re sure Regal Quarter-sizes give you double the assurance of 
e season’s authentic fashions? a perfect fitting — because they provide a special guarter- 





















obtain equal shoe value at anywhere near Regal guices. 


that (Prepaid $4.25.) Style G—636§ ove 
ber RECTOR, $4.00 illustrated, Blucher-cut boo Ne yle 
of slender toe last — giving the same trim effect as the moreffointed sipes, 

but a trifle broader at the end. ‘‘Crimped” Vamp of brilliant, fijkible 
King Patent Leather. Top of dull finished calf. Clever sole trim# fairly 
outside and close on inside edge. Military heel. 










countries 


FALL and WINTER STYLE BOOK — Illustrates the correct models for both mena 
It’s an acknowledged authority on styles. Handsome cover in colors. Postpaid on request. 





REGAL SHOE COMPANY  uosummen street Boston, Mass. Mt Market Sitece "London, Png. 27’ Cheapaide, cor. Lawrence Lane, IC: 
‘ e 








